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EDITOR’S NOTE 


T he Editor regrets that the publication of this second 
instalment of the Memoirs of William Hiokey has been 
so much delayed by the abnormal conditions occasioned by 
the War. He feels sure, however, that the great interest 
shown in the first portion abroady published wiU be revived 
by the present volume ; for in it Hiokey covers an important 
period of his life, viz. from his twenty-sixth to his thirty- 
third year, and relates some of his most interesting and 
instructive experiences. There is sufficient material still 
remaining unpublished for a concluding vohtmo, which the 
Editor expects to have ready shortly. 

Those readers who have expressed a desire for informa- 
tion regarding the history of William Hickey’s MS. may 
be interested to know that its ownership can be traced for 
a considerable number of years. It was as far baok as 
1880 that the MS. was first shown to the present owner 
by a very old friend who had received it with other effects 
on the death of a relative some fifteen years before that 
date. How this relative became possessed of the MS. is 
unknown, but quite possibly he obtained it from Hiokey 
himself. It was given to the present owner by the executors 
of his friend, so its uninterrupted possession for at all 
events between fifty and sixty years is well established. 

The references in the first volume to portraits of William 
Hiokey and other members of the family were instrumental 
in bringing to light three portraits, two of them by Heynolds, 
both described as “Miss Hiokey,” but without any distinguish- 
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ing Christian name ; they are apparently of an older and a 
younger sister of William. There are indications, particu- 
kcly in the dressing of the hair, that one of thoso paintings 
tvas eseouted mnob earlier than the other. Permission to 
reproduce them is gratefully acknowledged to the respective 
owners, the Eight Hon. Frederick Leverton-Harris, m.p., 
and Mrs. Malkin ; also to Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sens, 
the publishers of a mezzotint engraving of Mr. Leverton- 
Harris’s picture. Although no portrait has as yet come 
to light of the author of these Memoirs, the Editor is able 
to include an interesting portrait of the author’s father, 
Joseph Hickey, the friend of Burke and Goldsmith, from 
an oil painting by Angelica BLauffmann in the National 
Portrait Gallery, EubUn. 
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MEMOIES 

OF WILLIAM HICKEY 

CHAPTER I 

BOUND FOB. THE WEST INDIES 

O N the 1st of September, 1776, 1 once more took leave 
of my family, and sot ont from St. Albans Street for 
Gravesend, where Captain Surman said ail his passengers 
would go on board, as ho did not intend to anchor in tho 
Downs if the wind proved fair for proceeding down Channel. 
In oonsoquenoo of this recommondation I went on board at 
Gravesend, whoro 1 found there was only one other passen- 
ger, Mr. Theophilus Byers, a sedate young Caledonian, 
going out as a clerk to a mercantile house in tho Island of 
Grenada. 

On the 2nd of September we unmoored with rather a 
scant wind from tho eastward, which made three days 
pass ore wo reached Margate roads. We had soaroely 
anchored there when the wind veered round to the west- 
ward, which carried us round the North Foreland, and 
we worked into the Downs, anchoring there amidst a fleet 
of near four hundred sail, chiefly consisting of transports 
laden with naval and military stores, a variety of provisions, 
livestock of sheep and hogs, intended for the British troops 
serving in America, the war with our Colonies in that 
quarter then having broken out. 

Upon our ship being moored I went on shore, taking up 
my residence at the Hoop and Griffin Inn, which house 
Captain Surman had recommended as being, in every re- 
spect, far superior to the Three Kings. This oharaoter it 
certainly deserved, but still I found it bad enough. Indeed 
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aU the inns of Deal are wretched in comparison with those 
of every port of the Kentish road. 

We had only twenty-four hoixrs in the Downs when a 
light air from the northward tempted the fleet to weigh, 
seeing which I went ofi to the Nm Shot eJiam and found her 
just making sail. The whole fleet then stood down Channel. 

The following morning the wind increased considerably, 
and before dark blew a gale, so that Captain Surman Avas 
afraid to venture carrying sail, and we lay to. At daylight 
not more than ten sMps were in sight out of the great 
number that had left the Downs with us, and of those few 
three had signals of distress flying. 

Before noon we discovered the French coast directly to 
leeward, it by that time blowing extremely hard. As an 
old cutter sailor, 1 know our situation to bo critical and 
dangerous, and evidently our Commander was seriously 
alarmed, as he declared the necessity of sotting some sail 
as our only chance of clearing the land, and gave orders 
accordingly ; but so weakly wore wo manned, our crow 
consisting of no more than twonty-two, of whom half wore 
landsmen, that some hours elapsed before wo could ofloot 
close reefing and sotting the topsails. 

The gale continuing with unabated violonoo, wo mado 
little headway, driving bodily to looward; tho sea ran 
dreadfully high, making the vessel labour and strain greatly. 
In this alarming situation we remained threo days and 
nights. 

On the fourth morning, being the 9th of the month, the 
French coast was seen trenching away as far forward as the 
lee bow, and at the same time the main topsail sheet 
giving way, the sail in a few seconds blew to piocos, where- 
upon Captain Surman exclaimed it was all over with us, and 
that within three hours we must be on shore. He was him- 
self as perfect a seaman as ever walked a deck, nor were his 
officers inferior in knowledge of their duty. These three 
persons, aided by the boatawain, whose name was Jerry 
Griffin, performed wonders. By their extraordinary exer- 
tions and spirited example a reefed mainsail was set, which 
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happily stood, proving of more service than the topsail had 
been, so that we evidently made less leeway. 

Griffin, the boatswain, was an unoommonly athletic and 
powerful man, upwards of sis feet two inches high, of almost 
Herculean form, yet active as a deer, I early discovered 
him to be a strange and uncommon character. 

We passed another anxious and miserable night. At day- 
light the land was still visible, though as far distant as the 
preceding day ; that is, about four leagues. At noon, in a 
severe gust, the mainsail and fore topsail both gave way in 
the same instant, the former blowing to atoms, but the 
latter, being a new sail, was saved, and soon reset. 

Towards night in a very hard squall, the wind suddenly 
shifted to the south-west, whereupon Captain Surman 
determined to bear away for the Downs, in order to repair 
the serious damage sustained in the storm, particularly by 
the longboat, which a tremendous sea that broke on board 
had stove in. When running before the wind the ship 
rolled so deep that almost everything fetched way, and a 
dismal night I passed ; my spirits were, however, exhilarated 
at, just as the day broke, hearing the anchor lot go, when 
leaving my cabin I went up on deck, and had the satisfac- 
tion to see the clouds had dispersed and that it was a fine 
morning. 

As the sun rose the wind moderated and the sea de- 
creased. My fellow-passenger, Mr. Byers, who had been so 
tortured by soa-siokness as to render him indifferent to all 
that was going on, now made his appearance, pale as 
death. I congratulated him upon our escape from shipwreck 
on the French coast, adding, “I suppose you will go on 
shore at Deal.” To which, with some surprise, he answered, 
" Dear me. Sir, do you think of doing so ? I should be very 
glad could I venture.” I replied, “ Venture I Why not, 
what’s the risk ? I am determined to go by the first boat 
that arrives.” “ Then, so will I,” said Byers. 

Captain Surman, who had heard this conversation, ad- 
dressing me, said, “Indeed, Mr. Hickey, it will, in my 
opinion, be very imprudent in either of you to leave the 
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ship. Prom the prdBont appearance of the weather I have 
little doubt but the first breozo that oomcs (for it was then 
nearly calm) will be from the eastward, iu wliioh case 1 
shall be away before you will be able to roach the ship, so 
far out as we lay.” I replied that I was obliged to him for 
his prudent advice, which I was conscious was given from 
friendly motives, but that I was so exhausted from want of 
sleep and anxiety, that let the consequences bo what they 
might, on shore I would go if only for a few hours. 

A boat just then running by, the man at the helm caUod 
out, “ Does any one want to go on shore, hoa ? ” I im- 
me^ately answered “ yes,” and they oame alongside, when, 
putting a few shirts, &c., into a portmanteau, I asked Mr. 
Byers if he was ready, but flie wary Scotch lad had been 
so deeply impressed by what the Captain said, that ho was 
afraid to venture and declined leaving tho ship ; I therefore 
departed alone. 

At this time (about half -past sovou in tho morning) there 
was Boarce a doud to bo seen, but a light air blowing from 
the south -south -west freshened while wo wore running 
towards Deal, and tho boatmen observed to each other 
that it looked as if another galo was blowing. In about an 
hour we reached the beach, and a few minutes more placed 
me before a fire in a comfortable room in tho Hoop and 
GrifSn, looking towards tho sea, with a good breakfast upon 
the table, of which having partaken heartily, and thereby 
feeling greatly recruited, I sallied forth to make my observa- 
tions. There wore then upwards of a hundred ships of the 
fieet that had sailed with us at anchor in the Downs, and 
by noon upwards of seventy more came in, most of them 
having sustained damage, some materially, by loss of top- 
masts, or lower yards. The pilots ooniectured that, upon 
the shift of wind to the westward, the remainder had made 
a push for Portsmouth, or that possibly some might be at 
anchor upon the flats off Dungeness. 

The weather continued clear and beautifully fiine until 
one o’clock, when I went into the house to dinner. Whilst 
at my meal a dismal alteration took place : the clouds 
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suddenly collected, and it became squally, looking, as sea- 
faring people phrase it, “ exceedingly dirty.” By three it 
blew strong, with severe gusts, and at times rain. I never- 
theless waited out to the water-side to collect the different 
opinions, and found all agreed that a tempest was approach- 
ing, and they were right. Before five it blow an absolute 
hurricane ; the ships in every direction were seen driving 
from their anchors, although topmasts and yards were 
lowered, and every other possible precaution taken. 

An immensely high and short sea rose, which occasioned 
so heavy a surf that not a boat would venture to encounter 
it, or go to the assistance of many vessels that were making 
signals of distress. Some in the commencement of the gale 
did attempt it, but being swamped discouraged the rest. 

In spite of wind and rain, 1 remained at the seaside, and, 
seeing the pilot that brought us from the river, I asked his 
opinion about the New Shordiam, He told me that hard 
as the wind blew ho did not tMnk it was yet at the worst. 
“ However,” continued he, “ your vessel is in the very 
best berth in the Downs.” 

Scarce wore those words out of his mouth when it ap- 
peared to me that the New Shoreliam moved, and I said : 
“ Surely she now is drifting.” The pilot, taking his glass, 
exclaimed, “ By God, she is, and will certainly be foul of the 
frigate,” the Aretliusa, to which she was so close, “or 
compel them to out.” We, however, perceived that she 
passed without touching. 

The wind now veered about between south and west, 
accompanied by loud peals of thunder and at times heavy 
rain. 

At half-past five nine ships that had parted from their 
anchors drove on shore between Deal and Sandwich, a 
distance of only eight miles ; others, having drifted foul of 
each other, were obliged to cut away rigging and masts to 
prevent the dire alternative of going to the bottom to- 
gether ; two were seen actually to founder. A more horrid 
spectacle I never beheld, yet so interested did I feel on 
account of tho unhappy people on board the different 
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vesBek that neither wot nor cold nor want of rest could 
induce me to quit the beaoh whilst a ray of light remained. 

At seven in tlio evening, no object being any longer dis- 
cernible, I returned to my inn, whore I drank tea. While 
at table, hearing the people in the kitchen talk to some one 
just landed, I went out and found it was a pilot who left 
the Areffiuaa at half-past six to endeavour to procure 
another spare anchor. He told me he left only ten ships at 
anchor, four of which were men-of-war. Upon my enquiring 
whether he knew anything of the New Shoreliwin, he an- 
swered, “ She, with the rest, has drifted towards the North 
Sea, where in all probability every one of them will be lost 
upon some of the maiw shoals they must run upon.” 

At eight o’clock I followed the advice of the hostess by 
<lrinking some excellent hot punch, and going directly 
afterwards to bed, where, although anxiety for the sufferings 
of the many poor drowning wretches Icept mo awako some 
time, fatigue at last got the bottor, and I fell into a profound 
and deep sleep, which continued uninterrupted for full 
twelve hours. 

Upon entering the room whore breakfast was laid out for 
me and going to the window, a sad soono of desolation and 
ruin presented itself to my view. Of the numerous fleet that 
but twenty-four hours before had been proudly riding at 
anchor in the Downs no more than eight now remained, 
and three of those were totally dismasted. The AreOmm 
alone was in the spot where she had brought to, aU the 
others having drifted several miles, but she was one of the 
finest frigates in the Navy with a noble ship’s crew. The 
weather, though not quite so bad as the preceding day, stUl 
continued very boisterous, but the clouds had dispersed 
and there was no rain. Having breakfasted, I walked to- 
wards Sandwich. The beaoh was covered with pieces of 
wreck, dead bodies of the unfortunate persons that had 
perished, and hundreds of sheep and hogs from the Govern- 
ment transports. To describe the dreadful scone that 
presented itself is impossible ; it w$|rS horrible in the qk- 
treme- 
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1 entered the town of Sandwich, enquiring of several sea- 
faring people if they knew anything of the New SJm'eJiam, 
but could gain no tidings of W further than that a West 
Indiaman was seen the evening before driving past Rams- 
gate, close in with the land, with a signal of distress out — 
made in vain, as the weather was too violent for any boat 
to attempt going off to the numerous ships that drove by, 
aU with the same signals of distress flying. 

After being on my legs from ten o’clock until past four, 
I returned to tho inn much fatigued, but a good ^nner re- 
cruiliod me. Whilst ruminating upon what I should do, and 
determining, if I heard nothing of my ship in the course of 
the following day, to return to London, it occurred to me 
that my St. George’s Fields acquaintance of the 10th of May, 
1768 (Mr. Baker), was an inhabitant of Deal, and tho land- 
lord of the Hoop and GrifiBin telling me ho had seen him 
pass on horseback about two hours before, I immodiatelj^ 
wont to lus house, whoro, enquiring for him, tho servant 
showed mo into a parlour, and I found Mr. Baker with two 
London friends who woi’e upon a visit to him, sitting over 
their bottle. Ho instantly rooognisod mo, and received mo 
with infinite Idndnoss. Upon my tolling him I had boon 
two days at Deal ho upbraided me for not having sooner 
called. After a few glasses of wine he ooiiducted us into 
another room, where Mrs. Baker was preparing tea. She 
was a well-loolung, smart woman, with two fine boys, her 
sons leaning upon her chair. Both of them, I believe, after- 
wards became Post Captains in the NaA^r. 

Being most favourably introduced by Mr. Baker, his wife’s 
reception was equally kind with his own. He lamented that 
he had not a bed to offer, the three spare rooms being then 
all occupied, two by the gentlemen present, the third by a 
female friend confined from a bad sprained anlde. This 
agreeable and hospitable family not only kept me to suppei 
that night, but insisted upon my maldng their house my 
home at all meals during my stay. 

The next day, being the 13th of the month, the tempest 
still raged with fury. After breakfast Mr, Baker asked me 
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to accompany him in his phaeton, his two friends being out 
with the hounds. Ho drove along tho coast, stoj)ping occa- 
sionally to speak to persons ho know, who wore engaged 
in endeavouring to save somcthuig from Iho dillcronfc vessels 
that lay stranded, all of which (with tho exception of one, 
which was a large Straitsman) were transports bound to 
Amorioa. This occasioned Mr. Baker very justly to observe 
what strange infatuation it had boon, in those who had the 
management to think of putting tho livestock on board in 
the river Thames, thereby making them liable to all the 
risks of going down Channel, instead of sliipping thorn from 
Ireland, or at least our most western ports, as surely ought 
to have been done, and would by any reasonable people. 
Tho unfortunate event, too, fatally proved tho egregious 
mistake that was oommittod. Upon a calculation mado it 
was clearly ascertained that every pound of frc.sh meat; 
that is, mutton and pork, thus convoyed to America, and 
which was there delivered out to tho Army and Navy, stood 
tho British Government in tho onorinous and alnuwt in- 
credible sum of eight shillingH and Hixpenoe. 

On driving into Ramsgate wo Ihoro learnt that several 
ships which had boon blown out of tho Downs wi‘j '0 riding 
at anchor close in with tho laud, tho jotty of tho pior pro- 
tecting them from tho violent break of tlio sou. Ono of 
them was supposed to bo the Nm Shoreliam, yet, oven 
sheltered as they wore, they laboured so much as to bo in 
momentary danger of parting, and every ono of them had 
signals of distress flying. Wo were also informed that a 
number of vessels which had lost every anchor wore driven 
into the North Sea, and their fate consequently very dubious. 
A few did manage to got into Margate roads, where assist- 
ance could be afforded thorn from tho land. 

During the 13th ten more ships entered the Downs from 
the westward, supposed to be transports, all being in a 
shattered condition and bearing signals of distress. 

At three in the afternoon we returned to Deal, and, after 
spending the rest of the day very agreeably at Mr, Baker’s, 
I went to my inn to sleep. 
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Upon rising the next morning, the Idth, 1 rejoiced to see 
the gale had abated, although it stiU blow strong. AU the 
large boats wore employed carrying ofl anchors, cables, and 
other stores to the ships. In the forenoon I mounted one 
of Mr. Baker’s horses, when he, myself, and bis two London 
guests rode to Margate, distant sixteen miles, where we alsc 
received dismal accounts of the misoliief done during the 
hurricane. 

On our return to dinner a boatman called at Mr. Baker’s 
to let him know the New Shoreham was safe and then work- 
ing into the Downs, which she reached by four o’clock, and 
once more anchored. 

In the evening the wind died away, it becoming ahnost 
calm. At midnight I wont to bed, and at four in the morning, 
hearing a great bustle amongst the boats, I rose, dressed my- 
self, and going into the front room saw a black bank towards 
the horizon, in the east. Descending to the bar, I found a 
number of lodgers calling for their bills, as the wind was 
again fair. I did the same, and having by a little after five 
discharged it, and got ray portmanteau ready, I sallied 
forth, a boatman immediately announcing a fine breeze 
from the north-east and asking if 1 wanted to go off. I 
answered yes, T did, to the New Shoreham. “ She lays the 
very outermost ship,” replied the extortioner. “ However, 
I’ll put you on board for ten guineas.” Alarmed at the 
exorbitancy of the demand, which, by the by, exceeded my 
whole remaining stock of cash, I remonstrated, expressing 
a hope that he would take half the sum. This he absolutely 
refused, saying, “ I’ll be damned if I do, or if you find a 
boatman upon this beach who will take you on board for five 
guineas. It is now blowing fresh and wiU increase.” 

In this dilemma I began to apprehend I must lose my 
passage, and in great fright ran down to Mr. Baker’s, who 
I had heard say he should ride at five to go out with the 
hounds. I met him mounting his horse, when, mention- 
ing what had just happened and the state of my finances, 
he instantly said, “ Oh, never fear, Hickey, I’ll be bound for 
it I get you off, and in one of the best boats, too, or, if I am 
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disappoiniod, yon shall liavo my own,” lie thon simt a 
servant to call a pilot of his ncquaiiitanco, who within five 
minutes made his appearance, when Mr. Baker said, 
“ Charles, hero is a most parUciilar friend of mine who is 
going to the West Indies in the Ncio Shoreham, and. not 
being very flush of cash, you must get him on board that 
ship for a guinea." “ Lord love your honour, to bo sure I 
wUl,” said Charles, “for nothing, and with all my soul. 
They are now launching the Lovely Susan (Ws boat’s name), 
to go off to the Commodore with fresh beef, so your friend is 
Idndly welcome to a passage.” Then, turning to me, he 
continued, “ So step along, my master, we have no time 
to lose.” This was delightful language to my oars, and, 
cordially thanking Mr. Baker for all his attentions T bid 
him adieu, but ho msistod upon seeing mo embark, sent a 
man for my portmanteau, and did not quit the hlioro until 
I was seated in the stern-shoots of tho Lovely Susan^ and 
fairly through tho surf. 

A little before seven I was alongHitlo tho Neto ShoreMm, 
completely dronchod from tho spray of tho sea every in- 
stant broaldug over us. 1 presentod tho bontinon with a 
couple of guineas, whioh greatly plousod tlitun, they not ex- 
pecting a sixpence, thoir master having ordered them to 
take me off without any ohargo whatever. 

I found the New Shoreham with her anchor apeak, and 
within a quarter of an hour after 1 roaohod her sho was run- 
ning seven knots an hour right before tho wind. Thus f did 
hut just save my distance. Captain Surman congratulated 
me on having, although contrary to his advice, gone on 
shore, thereby avoiding the misery and distress they had 
encountered. He said that when he perceived the ship 
began to drive with three anchors ahead, ho gave every- 
thing up and would not have given a single sixpence for 
vessel and cargo. He further told me they had driven so 
close to the Ardihusa that their yard-arms touched, he 
being obliged, in order to prevent falling on board her, to 
cut from two of the anchors he was dragging, and within an 
hour afterwards the third cable snapped close to her bows, 
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Being well aoquainled with the whole coast of Kent, his 
intention was to run her on shore a little to the northward 
of Ramsgato, where he knew there was a soft chalk, whereby 
he hoped to save the lives of his crow and himself, but whilst 
carrying that resolution into effect he perceived that the 
sea became comparatively smooth from the pier of Rams- 
gate, in some measure sheltering them, and this induced 
him to let go the only remaining anchor they had, though 
he had scarce a hope it could hold her, it being smaller than 
either of the three that they had parted from. Fortunately 
however, it did, and to the agreeable surprise of every per- 
son on board she thus rode out the remainder of the gale, 
being within half a mile of the shore. She was also the 
means of saving several other ships, which, from seeing her 
thus riding, also let go anchors, with equal success. Three, 
however, less sheltered by the pier, parted, and, driving on 
shore, were wrecked. 

Mr. Byers lamented that he had not followed my example 
by going on shore at Deal. He said what I boheld from 
the land could give no idea of the actual horror of tho scono, 
the wind roaring with such superlative force that it became 
quite impossible to hear each other’s voices, while the ship 
every instant was nearly overwhelmed by the seas that 
broke over her, so much so that all on board expected to 
go to the bottom ; they saw several vessels actually do so, 
close to them, whilst others driving foul tore away masts, 
yards, and rigging. He was certain that nothing enabled 
him to bear the terrors of the last three days but the im- 
mense quantities of gin he swallowed, which ran down his 
throat lilce the simple element water, not creating the least 
sensation in his stomach, nor passing into it, like spirits, 
and this was the more extraordinary from Mr. Byers never 
having thentofore drank anything stronger than small beer, 
his customary beverage being water. 

Dreadful as was the above-mentioned storm, it was my 
fate to encounter and suffer under one stiU. more violent, of 
which I shall hereafter state the particulars, 
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THE VOYAGE OUT 

■\T71E ran down Ohaimel in what, had wo not been right 
V T before the wind, would have boon deemed a hard gale. 
During the first three days we had many ships in sight ; 
the fourth morning we were, by reckoning, several leagues 
to the westward of Scilly, tlio weather becoming from 
thick and hazy to bright, clear stmshino. Wo ran on, 
entirely alone. By this time I had quite got tho better 
of sea-sickness, and was able to walk tho deck, which gavo 
mo an opportunity of obsorviug tho ignorance oi tho crow. 
There were only throe that coidd tako tho holm at all, and 
those yawed tho ship about sadly, nor did they scorn cou> 
versant with a single point ol sonraanship. Ho very doliciout 
were they in every rospoot that I ofton W(iudorod at tho 
ship over reaching the West Indies. Happily for us iho 
weather continued generally flue, there being nothing more 
than a few squalls, in some oi which wo wore compelled to 
carry more sail than prudence could authorize from no 
other reason than inability to tako it in quick enough. In 
those cases, tho risk being over. Captain Surman used 
laughingly to observe to me, “I find some benefit arises 
from a badly manned ship, for had my ship boon properly 
provided with hands I should, from the threatening appear* 
anoe of the sky an hour ago, have now been under double 
or olose reefed topsails, thereby losing time and distance, 
whereas here we are with everything set, and fine weather,” 
This sort of argument, however, I did not approve of, and 
always felt uneasy upon the approach of a squall. 

Our table was very difforenriy provided from what I had 
been used to in the Plassey, but in this Captain Surman was 
not to blame, for he had on abundant stock of poultry, 
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ARRIVAL AT BARBADOES 18 

sheep, and hogs at the time we first sailed out of the Downs, 
the greater part of which was lost in tho gale, and he had 
afterwards no opportunity of procuring a sufficient supply, 
all he could obtain being two or three dozen of fowls and 
a few ducks, which were received while the ship was weigh- 
ing anchor the last time. The salt provisions were excel- 
lent of their kind, and Mr. Scott, the chief mate, being 
a capital fisherman, the table was almost daily furnished 
with an albacore, boneta, or dolphin, and not unfrequently 
with all three. Either of these fish, especially the dolphin, 
when dressed in the American manner ; that is, cut in 
slices, with layers of pork and vegetables, and well stewed, 
is admirably good, and might meet the approbation of a fat 
Common Council man of the City of London. We had 
plenty of port wine and Lisbon, which, with uninterrupted 
good humour, made the hours glide rapidly away. 

Our mesa consisted of five, the Captain, the chief and 
second mates, Mr. Byers, and myself, and I can confidently 
affirm that nothing like an angry word passed in the little 
party during tho voyage, which was made in the usual time, 
tho Island of Barbadoes being seen early in the morning of 
the 18th of October. When within three miles this land pre- 
sents to the eye one of the richest views that can be, one 
side being covered with the most luxuriant verdure, hand- 
some buildings belonging to the planters, and windmills 
innumerable, the canes being ground by that machine. It 
did not appear to me that there was a single foot of un- 
cultivated land upon the whole Island. 

The Nm ShoreJiam’a first destination was Grenada, but 
Captain Surman, wishing to gain information, ran close in 
to Bridgetown, the capital of Barbadoes, and there hove to. 
A boat, with only CafEres in her, having fruit to sell, came 
off, and we purchased pines, oranges, plantains, guavas, 
star apples, &o., aU of which were highly acceptable. These 
people, upon hearing we were bound to Grenada, said, “ Oh, 
Grenada all gone, no Grenada now.” This inducing further 
enquiry, we learnt that the chief town, called St. George’s, 
had recently been entirely destroyed by fire. After stopping 
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an hour we> again made sail, paaahig St. Vinoout’a and two 
other small islands. 

Aitor the common rnn wo saw Orouada, the appearance of 
wMoh was very unlike that of Barhadocs, being entirely 
coveted by forests of wood, and not a sign of cultivation or 
habitation until, rounding a point of land, the ruins of the 
town were seen, and sad havoc the conflagration had made. 
In the valley not a single house was left standing, and only 
a few upon the rising ground. A Q-overnment canoe that 
came alongside directed Captain Surman to stand on, and 
bring his ship to an anchor in the Caronnge, situate on the 
south end of the Island. Here we found a neat little town, 
consisting of about fifty houses, all oonstruotod of wood, 
whereas those of the capital were of masonry, mostly stone. 
There is a strong fort, standing upon an ominonco, gar- 
risoned, when we wore there, by two rogimonts of In- 
fantry, one of them Highlanders, and two coiupanios of 
Artillery. The Carenago is separated from St. Goorgo’u by 
a lofty hill. 

The aooidont of tho fire had happened a fortnight previous 
to our arrival, having oommonoed at ton o’clock at night 
in a large store, or magazino, in whioli unfortunately were 
a number of casks of rosin, pitch, and tar, which burnt with 
iiresiatihlo fury. The town, which Ixad occupied an extent 
of nearly two miles along the seaside, was in twenty-four 
hours reduced to a pile of ruins and ashes. The miserable 
inhabitants, many of whom lost all they possessed in tho 
world, were ohhged to seek shelter in the Caronage, which 
oonseqnently became so crowded that half a dozen families 
were put together in a small house until tents and temporary 
habitations could be erected for their accommodation. 
There was only one tavern in the place, to which I accom- 
panied Captain Surman as soon as the ship was moored, 
and got a tolerable dinner. 

Mr. Biohard Burke, who was CoUeotor of the Customs 
for this Island, had given me a letter to Mr, Irwin, on inti- 
mate friend of his. Enquiring for this gentleman, I was 
told he had that miuute entered the house, and, being shown 
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A BAD NIGHT ON SHORE 

to the room where he was, I delivered my letter, which pro- 
cured me the warmest possible reception, he expressing the 
greatest regard for Mr. Burke, about whom he made many 
earnest enquiries. 

Mr. Irwin was a gentlemanlike man, advanced in years, 
and an old inhabitant of Grenada. His residence being in 
the Carenage he had not suffered from the late disaster. In 
the evening he took me to his house, insisting upon my living 
with him during my stay. His mansion was entirely of 
wood, a melancholy dirty concern, but pleasantly situated, 
being within five yards of the sea and commanding the 
circuit of the bay, in which three ships and a number of 
small craft were at anchor. Ho told me that four-fifths of 
the houses in the town were his property. Having sent to 
the tavern to request Captain Surman’s company, he gave 
us a bottle of admirable madeira. 

After a cheerful evening and good supper, Captain Sur- 
man went on board his ship to sleep, and I was shown to a 
large, dark, shocking looking ohambor, the contents of 
which forcibly brought to my mind the first night I passed 
at Mr. Dawson’s garden, near Madras, in the year 1769. 
The thing upon which it was intended I should rest, dignified 
with the improper title of bed, was a crazy old wooden frame, 
with planks at the bottom, upon which was laid a kind of 
rug, not of sufficient substance to preserve my bones from 
the hardness of the boards. The rest of the furniture was of 
a similar description. I, who had never before been lodged 
in so wretched a place, for it was infinitely worse than Mr. 
Dawson’s, which was at least airy and open, was struck with 
surprize and disgust upon entering it. Mr. Irwin seemed 
unconscious of its demerits, and, having himself shown me 
into the dog hole, cordially shook me by the hand, wishing 
me a good night, a wish I felt utterly impossible to be 
accomplished. Low in spirits I sat myself down, contem- 
plating the misery that surrounded me, and, dreadfully bit 
and strmg by insects, watched until the few inches of candle 
left with me burnt out. My ruminations were then con- 
tinued in the dark, until, beg innin g to think daylight would 
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never arrive, I doterininod to endoavotir io get, into tli(> open 
air. I began groping about the room, but for the life of ino 
could not find the door, tumbling over diilevent tliiuga half 
a dozen times. I was completely lost, so that at last in abso- 
lute despair I sat myself down upon the floor, where a host 
of fleas, in addition to the other annoyances, assailed me. 
The heat, too, was intense, keeping me in profuse perspira- 
tion ; a more miserable night I never passed. 

Truly rejoiced was I when the first ray of light appeared 
through the small casement. The instant I could discern 
the door I issued forth from my den, wallcing about the 
town for an hour, when I saw a boat coming from the Neio 
Shordiam, in which was Captain Surman, who, the moment 
ho saw the woeful plight I was in, said, “ 1 was afraid such 
would be the case, and had thoughts of advising you to go 
with mo and sleep in your owix cabin, but was afraid of 
giving Mr. Irwin offence. 1 see you have not had your 
clothes off ; you had bettor tlioroforo step into the boat, 
go to the ship, and lay dowir for a couple of hours.” Jl 
accordingly did so, slept soundly, and got \ip refreshed, 
when I cleaned myself, and rottirnod to Mr. Irwin, who 
seemed amazed at my account of the way in which I had 
passed the night, declaring ho did not know there was an 
insect in the house, as they never molested him. I lo ordered 
breakfast for me, and 1 made a hearty meal, enjoying the 
new bread and fresh butter. Mr. Irwin then took mo to 
visit Mr. Young, the Lieutenant-Governor, and other of th< 
principal gentlemen of the settlement, most of whom were 
unhoused by the late fire, the occasion of which disaster still 
remained undiscovered. Mr, Young was one of the lucky 
few who lived constantly at a country house about a mile 
up one of the moimtains with which the Island abounds, 
thereby escaping the effects of that dire calamity, 

Grenada was also labouring under another heavy mis- 
fortune, many parts being overrun with ants. Such were the 
ravages these little animals oommitted that some of the 
finest and most productive plantations were entirely ruined 
by their eating the roots of the sugar cane, thereby destroy- 
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ing the plant and preventing its growth or produce of juice. 
Had I not myself seen what I am now going to mention, I 
could not have believed it ; that is, the earth covered with 
small red ants heaped in a mass so as themselves to form 
a body eleven inches in depth ! They made their appear- 
ance about sunset, continuing above ground all night, and 
soon after sunrise retreated into the earth again, so that at 
noon there was not one to be seen. Various attempts had 
been made to destroy them, but none effectual. Rewards 
to the amount of thirty thousand pounds had been offered 
to any person or persons who should succeed in clearing the 
land from this distressing visitation, the largeness of which 
sum had brought two enterprising Frenchmen from Mar- 
tinique, who spoke confidently of themselves, and that they 
had no doubt a few months would entitle them to claim the 
promised gratuity. They were at work all the time I was 
at Grenada, but whether they ultimately succeeded or not 
I never heard. They gave out that exactly the same ant 
had for three following years been at Martinique, where 
they so entirely destroyed the canes that the proprietors of 
the finest plantations were compelled to give up sugar and 
cultivate the far less advantageous articles, coffee and 
cotton, and that they (these two persons) had effectually 
cleared the earth of them by the same process they were 
pursuing at Grenada. 

The sixth day after our arrival, hearing that Mr. Byers 
was iU at the tavern, I called and found him, as I con- 
ceived, very seriously indisposed, having a considerable 
degree of fever. I recommended his sending for medical 
assistance, but he would not listen to such advice, saying 
nothing material ailed him, and that a double dose of sea- 
water (of which he had daily drank two pints during the 
voyage from England) would set him to rights. Eight hours 
after I left him he breathed his last I This very sudden 
death of my young shipmate greatly increased the insuper 
able dislike 1 had taken to Grenada, and made me anxious 
to leave it, but of doing so Captain Suiman gave me no 
hopes for ten days, as he had a large quantity of heavy iron- 
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work to deliver, which McafirH. Noahitt’a agent wan not 
ready to receive, having no soouro place in whioli ho oonld 
deposit it. 

Some days later I was taken ill, being attacked by vio« 
lent headache and vomiting. Medicine being immediately 
administered relieved, but did not cure mo, the doctor 
declaring I had lurking symptoms of fever. This made me 
still more anxious to leave the Island, which Mr. Irwin 
seeing, he offered me a passage in a amah schooner of his that 
would sail the following day for Antigua, where I might 
stay until the New Shoreham, which was to stop there, 
should take mo up again. This offer I gladly accepted upon 
Captain Surman’s approval and assurance that ho would 
touch at Antigua, and carry me on to Jamaica. 

That night I went on board the schooner, a dirty vossol, 
abounding with vermin. I, however, felt happy in the idea 
of getting away from Grenada, the only place 1 over loft, 
after no matter how short a rcsidonco, without a particle 
of regret. Mr. Irwin favoured mo with a letter to his 
correspondent at Antigua, who, in couHoquonco thereof, 
received me into his house, whore, in a very agrooablo family 
named Mathison, I spent ton pleasant days, having quite 
recovered my health during tho short voyage. 

In the evening of tho tenth day tho New SJioreiham 
arrived, and the next night wo sailed from Antigua, having 
two gentlemen of that Island, who requested a passage to 
Jamaica. The day after we left Antigua the weather being 
delightfully fine, I was walking the quarter-deck with Mr. 
Scott, the chief mate, the people being down below at 
dinner, when Mr. Scott, observing the flying boom of the 
lower studding sail had got foul of a flue of tho anchor, 
went forward himself to clear it, in doing which he missed 
his hold of a rope and fell overboard. As I saw the accident 
I told the man at the helm to heave the ship to, and opened 
the cabiu door to call the Captain, who came out at the 
moment the sails were backing, and causing the ship to lay 
down so muoh that I thought she must overset. Every 
soul was instantly upon deck, the topsails were lowmed 
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DEATH OF THE CHIEF MATE 

and she righted. The boatswain exerted himself amazingly ; 
a boat was qmokly out, into which he and four men got, 
rowing in the direction in which Mr. Scott had fallen, the 
sea being so high that we could see nothing of him. 

Captain Surman, looking out with his spying glass, soon 
called out, to our great joy, that they had got him, and in 
about half an hour more the boat was alongside. The body, 
for he was apparently dead, was immediately hoisted in, the 
boatswain saying that he was in the act of sinking just as 
they, reached him, although he was an excellent swimmer. 
Probably he had exhausted his strength by too great exer- 
tion at first. The means practised in those days for re- 
covery of drowned persons were then resorted to, one of 
which was blooding (which has since been aaoertained to 
bo very prejudicial). The arm being tied up, Captain 
Surman paused from apprehension, as he had never blooded 
any person, that he might open an artery instead of a vein, 
a scruple of conscionco that struck me as liighly ill-timed 
and absurd, and I could nob help expressing my opinion, 
remarking that, if loft alono, clearly death, if it had not 
ahendy taken oifect, must be the consequence, and all risks 
ought therefore to be run. An incision was therefore made, 
but no blood followed. 

The other means, such as friction, the application of salt 
and strong volatiles wore continued two hours without the 
smallest symptom of returning animation. At the end of 
that time the blood suddenly spouted out from the arm, 
copiously for a few seconds, then as suddenly stopped, m 
ten minutes after which the limbs became stiff, the colour 
of the skin changed, and hfe had evidently fled for over. 
In the evening the corpse was committed to the deep. This 
fatal occurrence threw a damp upon our spirits the remainder 
of the passage, Mr. Scott being deservedly esteemed by every 
individual. He was of mild, unassuming manners, a sweet 
temper, well informed, and a perfect master of his profession. 

The day after Mr. Scott’s death we made St. Domingo, 
or, as it was then more generally called, Hispaniola, along 
which we ran, the next land that appeared being our destina- 
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tion, Jamaica, an island then oonsidorod as one of tlio most 
unhealthy in the West Jndioa, or in tho world. This had 
often been tho topic during tho voyage, Captain Surnmu 
relating many anecdotes I’ospooting it, and saying that 
several of his best friends had been carried oil after only 
an hour’s ilhicss. With respect to himself ho ob.served ho 
had no reason to complain, as during his numerous visits 
to that place he had always been blessed with uninterrupted 
good health. 

Whilst tm’ning up from Port Royal to Kingston, Captain 
Surman desired I would take notice of a dapper little man, 
dressed in black, with a spruce curled bob wig, who, upon 
my landing, would shako me by tho hand, wishing mo 
health and long life upon, tho Island, but watch him closely, 
said he, and you mil perceive that whilst bowing and pay- 
ing Mb compliments to you ho is, with a small ruler, measur- 
ing your height. " And pray what is that for V ” onquired 
I. “ In order to havo a ooflin for yon, wlilolv ho, hoing tho 
principal undertaker, will immodiati'ly got ready, hoidng to 
bury you to-morrow I " said tho Captain. 

I folt monstrously provoked at hearing this, but Icopt it 
to myself, fully resolving, however, tho instant “ tho ilappor 
little man in black ” addressed mo to give him a kicking. 
I therefore kept a sharp look out for my litUo uudortakor, 
but no such description of person did I seo, and, montiouing 
the circumstance afterwards, I discovered this to bo an old 
joke of Captain Surman’s, which ho practised upon all his 
youthful passengers on their approaching Jamaica, 

On the 27th of November, 1776, wo anchored within a 
cable’s length of the shore, at the town of Kingston, the 
capital seaport of the Island, where Captain Surman took 
me on shore, conducting me to a famous lodging-house 
situate in the High Street, kept and admirably well managed 
by an elderly widow lady. Here be recommended me to 
fix my board, there being an excellent ordinary daily at 
two o’clock, at wMch I might dine or not as 1 pleased. I 
accordingly engaged a handsome bed-chamber with a small 
dressing-room adjoining 
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At a little before two the Captain, accompatiied me to an 
immense hall, where a table was laid for thirty, having 
silver forlcs and spoons before each plate, beautifully while 
cloth and napldns, with every other corresponding requisite. 
I was introduced to several gentlemen as they entered. 
Precisely at two o’clock, twenty-five of us sat down to a 
plentifully suppHed board, having turtle in a variety of 
ways. The wines were madeira, hook, and port, little of the 
latter being drunk. I was surprized to see the rooms pre- 
cisely like those in England, windows sashed, glazed, and 
no larger than in Europe. The heat consequently was in- 
tense, even to oppression, as may bo conceived in such a 
description of apartment with a load of hot victuals upon 
the table, and twenty-five guests, besides servants. So 
profuse a perspiration for two hours I never underwent. 
The attendants were black — a man, named George, two 
young lads, and two females, Eve and Catalina. The 
noxious exhalations outdid all tho offensive smells that ever 
mot a nose. I was obliged to fortify myself with several 
glasses of madeira ere I could touch a morsel of victuals. 
No other person seemed to be at all annoyed. Such is the 
force of habit ! 

At four the party broke up, the gentlemen retiring to 
take their afternoon’s nap according to the custom of the 
country. As neither Captain Surman nor I ever indulged 
in that way he proposed an excursion in a ItiUa/rmi, or one- 
horse chaise, and showing me the skirts of the town. In a 
quarter of an hour we set off, driving through the whole of 
Kingston, which I found truly superb, abounding with 
noble public and private buddings, but, as I have already 
observed, they aU appeared to me too much in the European 
style, and ill-calonlated for such a climate as Jamaica. 
We then proceeded about four miles from the town, towards 
the foot of the Leganee Mountains, my conductor pointing 
out several beautiful 'pe.nna, or farm-yards, at some of which 
we called. 

After a pleasant drive we retmned to tea, and in the 
evening I went visiting with Captain Surman, he having 
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preTiously appointed Ion o’clook tlie i’ollowjug day lo go 
■with me to those gcntleiaeu for whom I had brought lottoiN 
from England. Our fii’st call (in the evonhig) was at the 
mo&t celebrated tavern in the place, which Captain Snvuian 
told me was kept by a straugo, occontrio follow nanxod 
Baggs, brother to tho sporting and well-known Mojor Bagga. 
Ho had on a former residence in ten years acquired a for- 
tune of upwards of twenty-five thousand pounds, as pro- 
prietor of a tavom in Kingston, with which sum in bis 
pocket he returned to England, whore he burst forth upon 
the public in all the splendour of dress, equipage, and estab- 
lishment. Ilis object seemed to be to outshine in folly and 
dissipation all tho puppies of the day, and ho suoooodod so 
completely that at the end of four years he had not a single 
guinea loft ; whereupon, with tho utmost composure, he 
prepared to embark once more for damuica, saying ho was 
able to make a second fortune as ho had done tho first, and 
left it not in tho power of any man in Cii'iit Britain lo say 
ho had acted dishonourably, or owed a shilling to gontlo or 
simple. At the limo of my arrival at iTaniaica this Mr. Baggs 
had boen eight montlia returned attor having squandered 
away his fortune, and had rt'sumod his ocoupation with 
extraordinary success, being in a fair way of making os 
rapid and large a foituno as before. 

My conductor and I entered an elegant hall, brilliantly 
lighted with wax candles, several waiters being busily 
employed attending the guests in different rooms. En- 
quiring of a servant if Mr. Baggs was at homo, ho answered, 
“ Yes, over the way,” pointing to a door on the opposite side 
of the street. Thither we went, and found the pei'son we 
sought with three gentlemen just rising from the dinner- 
table. Mr. Baggs and his friends received Captain Surmou 
very cordially, he being well known to them all. Upon my 
being introduced, Mr, Baggs asked whether I was related 
to Mr. Hiokey of St. Albans Street. Being told I was his 
son come to settle upon the Island in the profession of the 
Law, he expressed muoh pleasure at seeing me, saying how 
happy he should be to assist me and promote my views by 
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every means within his power, “ and give me leave to add, 
Sir,” said he, “1 possess some little interest and inflnonce 
upon this Island.” He then insisted upon his guests re- 
suming their seats, and that they and we should taste a 
fresh batch of Mrs. Allen, which he had just broached and 
which his friends pronounced choice stuff. Captain Surman 
pleaded that we had drunk tea, but it did not signify ; taste 
his claret we must and should, and certainly he produced 
some delicious wine. 

Mrs. Allen was the widow of a long established London 
wine merchant who had for many years supplied Jamaica 
with Vin de Bourdeaux, and so partial were the inhabitants 
to his wine they would drink no other. Upon his death 
Mrs. Allen continued the business, keeping up the reputa- 
tion her doocasod husband had acquired. 

Mr. Baggs told me he had for many years been acquainted 
with and highly respected my father, that ho had been 
first introduced by his brother, the Major, who acknowledged 
himself under extraordinary obligations to him both pro- 
fessional and pecuniary. 

After drinking half a dozen bumper toasts from enormous 
glasses we with difficulty were permitted to depart, Mr. 
Baggs saying to me, “ Believe me, Mr. Hickey, 1 shall be 
happy to return to you some of those kindnesses my brother 
and self have received from your father. Let me request, 
whenever you are not otherwise engaged, that you will, 
sans cirimonie, consider this your home. Three times a 
week, at least, you will find a select httle party, like this 
of to-day, always consistiag of gentlemen of the first rank 
on the Island, with as good a dinner as Kingston affords, 
and there is no better in the rmiverse. My wines will speak 
for themselves, and I promise you a cordial welcome. Here, 
Sic, I am Squire Baggs, upon a footing with the Governor 
or any other man — on the opposite side of the street the 
case is different. There I am Jach Baggs, the tavern 
keeper, where I know my distance and keep it, never using 
a freedom with any customers.” 

This I found was by no means an exaggerated account of 
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himsolE. In very many piiiiics, whorool 1 made one, at hia 
tavern he constantly accompanied the waiters, carrying in 
the dinner, directing thorn how to phieo it upon the table, 
remained in the room until tho gucaia wore si'ated, whon, 
bowing rcapeotfully, ho withdrew. Ho waa a good ckaaical 
scholar, and well acquainted with mankind, but extremely 
tenacious of his own opinions, violent upon some topics, and 
so loud and incessant a talker as sometimes to become dis- 
agreeable, if not disgusting. During his former residence in 
Jamaica he had fought two duels, gaining credit upon both 
occasions for the propriety and spirit of his conduct. This 
eccentric body was disappoini^d in his expectation of again 
returning with affluence to England. About throe years after 
I left Jamaica a fever carried Mm ofi. Ho had acquired 
more than eight thousand poimds, tho whole of which ho 
bequeathed to a natural son. 

The morning after our visit to Ihiggs, Oaplroin iSunnan 
took mo in his kittarem to tho Chief Justice, to Mr. llanisou, 
Mr. Welch, Mr. Baker, and othorb for whom I had letters, as 
well ns to several of his own friends, of whom ho had many. 
We finished a busy morning by calling upon Mr, Robort 
Richards, who resided a short distance from my lodgings. 
Ho received mo with a hearty welcome, but observed, “ a 
son of Joe Hickey, and a prot6g6 of tho Burkes, ought to 
have been with me the moment ho sot foot on shore. 
However,” continued he, “as you have taken a lodging 
for a month, and I am going away soon, you may as well 
I'etain it. At the same timo, that shall he qiuto optional,” 
and, taking me to three neat rooms upon tho second floor, 
he said, “ These are exclusively yours ; use thorn as you 
please. You will find everything you want. To-day you 
and Captain Surman must dine with me, and you will moot 
some of the principal men of the place.” 

As Captaia Surman had told me he was sure Mr. Richards 
would wish us to dine with him he had declined the various 
invitations we received during our morning visits, and wo 
accepted Mr. Richards’s. The party consisted of Mr. 
Webley, the CMef Justice, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Welch, and 
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at least a dozen othorSi also a Colonel in the French service, 
who had recently arrived from St. Domingo (where he held 
a lucrative situation) on a visit to Sir Basil Keith, the 
Governor, but had found him so much indisposed that he 
could not leave his chamber. Sir Basil had therefore re- 
quested Mr. Richards and three other gentlemen to aot for 
him, and escort the Colonel to all that deserved the in- 
spection of a stranger. The four thus deputed resolved to 
make the circuit of 'the Island, and show their dignified 
visitor aU the principal estates and romantic scenes with 
which Jamaica peculiarly abounds. This foreigner, whose 
name I have forgotten, seemed to be quite a man of fashion, 
of easy and elegant address. 

Tho following day Mr. Richards took me to Messrs. Lyon 
and Ridge, eminent Attorneys, and old friends of both 
Mr. Edmund and Mr. Richard Burke, from whom I had 
letters to them. In fact, I fuUy expected to be received into 
their office as a prelude to my admission to practise in the 
Court. What then was my mortification and disappoint- 
ment upon their immediately declaring the absolute im- 
possibility of my having a chance of being put upon the 
roll of Attorneys for several years to oome, nor did they 
think I should bo able to procure any employment worthy 
acceptance or such as ought to induce me to wait an open- 
ing. At that time they told me every Attorney’s office was 
overstocked with Articled Clerks, all of whom were waiting 
in hopes of admission upon the expiration of their inden- 
tures. 

The Judges, finding me practitioners multiply so fast, 
had made a rule, intended for the benefit of the profession 
in general, by which the number was limited, so that it was 
impossible to be admitted except when a vacancy occurred. 
Of this Mr. Richards, who had himself been at the Bar and 
filled the high office of Attorney-General, expressed some 
fear when he first read the letters I delivered to him, and, 
that fear being realized by what Messrs. Lyon and Ridge 
said, these three gentlemen coincided in thinking there was 
Tint.Viing to encourage my remaining at Jamaica. Messrs* 
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Lyon and liidgo uovoi'tlieloBS obtiorvt'il iihaii it 1 prt'fi'iwd 
waiting until I could bo adiuittod thoy would iviulily givo 
me a scat at one of their desks. U])ou tliis 1 begged of n day 
to consider of their oiler. 

On my way home 1 asked Mr. Richards wliether lie thouglit 
I ought to accept or not. Ho answered, “ Certainly not, for 
the highest salary thoy could give you would not half 
defray your unavoidable oxpenoos, and you will bo obliged 
to draw upon your father for at least one hundred pounds 
a year.” He desired before I gave a decisivo answer that 
I would consult Mr. Welch, os he would Mr. Paxton, Mr. 
Colebome, and some others of the Court. This being done, 
they all concurred in advising my return to England. Mr. 
Welch in particular said, “ My dear Sir, wlien you first did 
me the honour of a visit and your lettonH auuoimcod tho 
purpose for whioli you caino to tho West, notlung but tlie 
presence of some strangers prevented my iiisliuilly, and 
unasked, ollering my sentiments upon the fniilli'ss voyage 
you had mado, and my advice that you should go baek or 
adopt some other lino of lifo. Tho law sccinm to nio entirely 
out of tho question. All T can say is, Hh»)nld you dott'nniuo 
to stay and embark in morcantilo concerns or oiherwiso, 
and money be required, my purso will always bo ojjeu and 
at your command.” This handsome and liberal speech I 
oommunioated to Mr. Richards, who thoroupon enquired if 
I knew anything of commerce, to which I replied most 
truly, “Nothing whatever.” “Then,” continued ho, “I 
see no alternative. You must go back.” 

Thus ended my Jamaica expectations, and although in 
this instance I could attach no blame to myself, I felt 
greatly distressed at again disappointing my father, nor 
could I venture a conjecture of what was to be ihy future 
lot. I had been obliged to take twenty pounds from Mir. 
Irwin to defray my expences at Grenada, and whero I now 
was, money would be required every month. 



CHAPTER HI 


AT KINGSTON, JAMAICA 

M r. RICHARDS, the morning after my determination 
to return, suggested that I must want cash while at 
Jamaica. He therefore desired I would at my leisure draw 
for one hundred pounds, which amount he presented me 
with. My conscience smote me for thus trespassing upon 
the indulgent kindness of a fond father, yet what could I 
do ? I had no other human creature to draw upon. 

Mr. Richards then observed that as all my views were 
frustrated my presence could no longer be necessary at 
Kingston, and he therefore hoped I would fix my abode at 
his house as well as accompany him on his journeys to his 
different estates. Bo further proposed my going the next 
day to Spanish Town, the seat of Govenunent, where he 
would introduce me to Sir Basil Keith, &c. I accordingly 
attended him in his chariot and four over a better road than 
I ever saw in England. We were set down at a house of 
his own, fully equal in every respect to that at Kingston. 
After dressing, he took me to the Governor’s, to whom I 
was presented. He looked dreadfully ill and emaciated, 
Mr. Richards having briefly mentioned the circumstainoe 
of my hopes being blasted. Sir Basil very politely expressed 
his conoem at my disappointment. He then conversed with 
Mr. Richards relative to the intended excursion with the 
French officer, and, after hearing the outUnes of the journey, 
said, “ I hope you intend your friend, Mr. Hickey, to be of 
the party, as it will be a good opportunity to let him see 
some of the beauties of our Island.” Mr. Richards replied 
he meant to propose it to me. Sir Basil invited us to an 
entertainment that was to be given the next evening in 
compliment to Colonel Balling, the lieutenant-Goyemor, 
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oa his arrival from Europe, adding, " My want of hoaltli Avill 
not allow of my doing tlio honours of niy house in porson, and 
I must therefore roly upon my staff to rooeivo iny guosts.” 

The next evening we went to a splendid ball, at which 
all the principal people of the town, and sovi'ral from 
Kingston, were present. My attention was much attracted 
by several groups of as lovely young women as over I beheld, 
standing together in different parts of the sides of the room, 
looking at the dancers. These I learnt wore the natural 
children of Europeans, originally deaoendod from Caffres, 
but, being two or three removes, were nearly os fair as any 
British damsels. Girls of this desoription are froquontly to 
be procured, though at a monstrous exponce, tfar exceeding 
what frail ones in London cost. 

Whilst coiitcinplating the different bevies of beauties, I 
was highly pleased at seeing Captain Surnian enter the ball- 
room aooompaniod by an clogaut-loolciug young uiau, 
dressed in a Ml suit of azuro blue sillc, richly onuimcuU'd 
with spangled silver lace, hia hood covered with a prolusion 
of curls inimiiably well arranged. 1 oouoliulcd that ho was 
a foreigner of diatinotion, but was not long lei t to eon jeoturo, 
for Captain Surman, bringing his companion up to mo, 
introduced him by the name of Bonyngo, saying to us at tho 
same time, “ I am sure it wiU be enough to malm you known 
to each other for you to booomo sincorcly attached, for you 
are much alike in disposition and propensities, and are 
exactly of the same kidney.” My new acquaintance smiled 
at the speech and was pleased to pay mo a oomplimont, 
which it would be vanity in me to record. Captain Burman, 
however, had formed a just opinion of us. Wo soon became 
sworn friends. He informed me that he was tho only child 
of Doctor Bonynge, whom he described as the most outri 
and extraordmary old quiz that ever lived. “This,” said 
he, “ you will consider not very respectful for a son to say 
of his father, hut it is the veritable fact.” 

Bonynge further related of himself that he had been the 
pet and darling of his mother until he was ±en years of age, 
when ho had the misfortrme to lose her. So partial was she 
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to him that sho would not allow of his being thwailed in 
any way whatever, a mistaken Idndness that rendered him 
a completely spoiled ohUd, During his infancy Ms father 
had practised as a physician in Jamaica, whereby he had 
amassed considerable wealth, besides wMoh he inherited a 
large property from an elder brother. His father’s avoca- 
tions engaging Mm much abroad, little attention was paid 
to the eon, and after the death of Ms mother no one seemed 
to care about Mm ; Ms education was never thought of, 
he spending the whole of Ms time in idleness. 

“ Thus,” continued he, “ passed two more years of my 
life. At twelve I was, I have often been told, a handsome 
boy, remarkably clover and sharp. My father, with whom 
I had never been a favourite, now took the most unaccount- 
able dislike to me, amounting almost to aversion, so that 
whenever ho saw me by accident, for he never desired to 
do so, ho always abused me, using the most scurrilous 
opithoks. Tills unnatural conduct sometimes surprized 
but did not hurt or distress mo, for as I felt conscious I 
did not deserve such treatment, and that I was a favourite 
with everyone else, I in my own mind set my father down 
for a monster unworthy my notice, much less my affection. 
Being extremely volatile, with an uncommon flow of spirits, 
T generally laughed and ridiculed Ms wanton passions. 
Some of his warmest friends at length remonstrated against 
the injustice of his conduct towards me — ^that it was un- 
pardonable in a parent to neglect a oMld as he had done, 
leaving me so ignorant as not even to know the alphabet. 
To wMch representations he always answered, ‘ I wiU have 
nothing to say to the cursed brat. I hate the sight of Mm, 
and will have nothing to do about education or otherwise. 
Take Mm amongst ye who are so damned fond of the odious 
n,TiiTina,1 and do with Mm what you please. If you want 
money call for it and you may have as much as you desire ; 
in other respects do, I beseech you, let me alone and judge 
for myself. I suppose I am arrived at the years of discre- 
tion and am capable of forming an opinion without these 
frievdly interfermcesJ 
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“ Imiaediatoly after tMs uhmicccssM effort to awalcon 
parental feelings in my father’s hroastj a hrotlicr-in-law of 
his took charge of mo, and in a few weeks dispatched mo 
to England, consigning me to his agent in London, who 
was my father’s also, with a request that he would superin- 
tend my education and not spare any expence to render 
me perfectly accomplished. This agent having been 
brought up in a foreign University conceived no other 
mode of education so likely to make me what my friends 
wished. After spending a few months therefore very 
agreeably in his family and being shown all the ouriosities 
of the British capital, he took me to Paris, placing me in 
a fashionable academy, where I was to bo properly grounded 
in every point, and fitted for the University of Switzer- 
land. 

“ At this French seminary J remained four years, making 
a profleienoy at wliioh my instructors wove equally ph'aaed 
and sniprized. At the end of tho fourth year the London 
agent agaiiv visited mo, and upon oxaitdiuitiou of tho pro- 
gress X had made ho expressed his high approbation at my 
improved state, both in mind and pomon. After a month 
allowed mo for recreation in Paris my zoalous friend con- 
veyed me to the most oolobratod college of Genova, whore 
three more years finished tho important business of sending 
forth the (dl-acoompliahed feUoio, the garfon de lord that now 
has the honour and happiness to stand bofoi’e you.” 

This little abstract hi^ry of his youth he delivered with 
great ease and peculiar pleasantry. 1 afterwards booame 
too well convinced the aoooimt he gave of hia father’s 
neglect of him in his infancy was in no way exaggerated. 
That this should have ever occurred or that tho dislike 
should be continued to manhood was altogether unaccount- 
able, for a more interesting or engaging young man I never 
saw. The greatest blemish in his character was excessive 
coxcombry in dress, and at times a little also in maimer. 
But of this he was aware and always ready to admit the 
folly, and to join in a laugh though at his own expenoe, 

Bonynge had only been three months returned to Jamaica 
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when I became acquainted with him. Upon my asking 
him how the Doctor now behaved towards him, he replied, 
“ Oh, worse than over. I really begin to think I cannot be 
a child of his, but I must not (changing his lively manner 
at once to the most determined gravity) even sportively 
traduce, or dare to injure the good fame of my revered 
mother — the host of wives and the best of parents ! — ^but. 
Sir, you will scarcely believe what I am now about to tell 
you. Upon my arrival and my uncle’s taking me to my 
father’s study and aimounoing who I was, without a single 
syllable of kindness or common oivUity, the old gentleman 
eyed me, as he sat, with apparent astonishment, I thought 
disgust, after which, rising from Ms chair, he deliberately 
placed his spectacles upon his nose and, walking close up to 
me, eyed me from head to foot, then rudely taking me by 
the shoulder turned me round and round, exclaiming, ‘ By 
God, I never saw the like 1 Damn me if he does not put me 
in mind of the monkey that had seen the world, he wants 
nothing but the tail to complete it,’ and, turnieg me round 
again, ejaculated, ‘ 0 tempera 1 0 mores I Pha 1 how 
the animal dancos about ’ (though I stirred not a foot). ' Oh, 
thou essence-essence, damn mo, thou quintessence of cox- 
combs, if over I beheld the like, so pray take yourself off 
ere I’m quite sick, for, damn mo, if you don’t stink worse 
than a legion of polecats 1 ’ I stayed to hear no more, but 
instantly left the room, and now, what think you of such 
a reception of a son — and such a son ! — after an absence of 
near eight years ? ” 

I shall hereafter mention some more of the Doctor’s 
wMmsicalities to wMch I waa an eyewitness. 

From the first evening of our acquaintance young Bonynge 
and I were constantly together, except when my country 
excursions with Mr. Richards interfered. My young com- 
panion hearing of the party formed to escort the French 
Colonel upon the short circuit of the Island offered Mm- 
self as a volunteer, facetiously remarking he could act as 
a capital master of the ceremonies, besides wMoh he was 
competent to shew ih& lions ? His proffered services were 
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gladly accepted, tlio gentlemen knowing ho would prove 
a great acquisition to tlioir party. 

Notwithstanding the uncommon dislike Or. Bonynge 
jeomed to have for his son, ho was liberal in his poonniary 
ittowances, oven to excess, and had always honoured his 
draughts, which were very frequent and for cousidcrablo 
sums, with the utmost regularity. Young Bonynge told 
mo that he kept a phaeton, a stylish Tim Whiskey, and half 
a dozen blood horses, all or any of wliich would always bo 
at my service. “ Apropos,” said he, “ we must go to town 
(Kingston) to-morrow, for there is a famous play performed 
in the evening at the theatre, being the first this season. 
They have a passable set of actors, besides which all the 
beauties we boast of will be present, to some of whom I will 
introduce you.” 

At breakfast the following morning I told Mr. Richards 
I was going to Kingston and the reason for so doing, to 
which ho replied, “ By aU moans go. I am myself a constant 
frequenter of tho thoatro whou open and would acoompauy 
you had L not last night accepted an invitation to dine with 
Colonel BalUng, where I also promised to Lake you. How- 
ever, 1 will make your apology by fairly tolling him that his 
burgundy, superior as it is, stood no obancu whou put in 
competition with a playhouse, and a parcel of flue girls. 
Boar in your recolloction, nevertheless, that you and 
Bonynge must both he back by three o’clock tho day 
after to-morrow as the travelling party arc all to dine with 
me finally to settle our route, and the morning after we 
start.” 

At ten o’clock Bonynge came in his phaeton to Mr. 
Richards’s door and we drove off, stopping at tho half- 
way house to bait the horses and refresh ourselves with 
excellent cold ham and the finest shell-fish I ever saw, 
ivhich we washed down with weak punch made of fresh 
limes, a beverage the European inhabitants of Jamaica 
daily drink large quantities of, commencing immediately 
after the clock strikes ten, prior to which it is never ofllered. 
This custom, I understand, has for several years past 
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entirely ceased, from the use of it having been found preju- 
dicial to health. 

When mthin four miles of Kingston we wore met by four 
OafEre servants leading my oompanion’s saddle horses, two 
of which we mounted and cantered that distance, Bonyngo 
undertaking to provide a dinner, and to call upon me at 
three o’clock, desiring me to dress in the interim. At the 
appointed hour he conducted me to Baggs’s tavern, where we 
sat down to a most admirable dinner, during which Baggs 
himself made his appearance with a bottle of champagne in 
his hand, of which he desired our opinion, observing, “ You, 
Mr. Bonynge, are from the land of champagne, conse- 
quently a judge.” It was by us both, and I flattered my- 
self I knew something of the matter, pronounced delicious. 

Bonynge invited Baggs to take a seat with us at table, 
which he declined, saying, “ No, no, young gentlemen. In 
this house I am Jack Baggs, the tavern keeper. I never 
have since the duel I was involved in joined my customers, 
nor will I ever do so again. But over the way, where I 
consider mysolf out of office, I am your man whenever you 
please to honour mo, and tho oftener the better. There you 
shall have the same fare, the same wine, the same attendants, 
and no hill" Then taking a bumper of the wine stand- 
ing he pronounced a panegyric upon it and upon our judg- 
ment and, making his bow, retired. 

After a moderate proportion of claret we adjourned to the 
theatre, which was commodious, neatly fitted up, and had a 
more than tolerable set of actors then recently arrived from 
New York, in America, which city they had quitted in con- 
sequence of the popular commotions and probability of 
hostilities commencing with the Mother Country. The 
manager was a Mr. Hallam, brother to Mrs. Mattocks of 
one of tho London theatres. After being very well enter- 
tained at the play, where Bonynge had coUeoted five as 
pretty girls as a man would wish to look at, we seven wont 
to a tavern in the neighbourhood of the theatre, supped, 
and passed a jovial night. 

The next day Bonynge “ shewed me the Lions ” as he 

u.— D 
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oaUed it, that ia, the few things worthy inapootion at Kings- 
ton, after which we dined at the Harmonic, a very inforioi 
house in every respect to Baggs’s, whore I mot a party of gay 
young fiionds of Bonynge’s and committed a dohauch, con- 
tinuing at the bottle imtil one o’clock in the morning, tho 
consequence of which was that when called at five, tlio timi 
appointed for going to Spanish Town, I had so excruciating 
a headache that rising was out of my power. Bonynge, 
fiTiding me so hi, recommended strong coffee and a couple 
or three hours more sleep, which he had no doubt would 
restore me, and he would come again. His proscription 
completely succeeded ; ' at nine I awoke tolerably well, 
dressed, repeated the dose of coflee, and at ten stepped into 
his post-chaise, which he had considerately brought os best 
adapted for an aching head, havuig sent his phaeton on half- 
way. By this double conveyance we reached Mr. Richards’s 
in good time for dinner. Tho party consisted of tho French 
Colonel, with throe oflioors of Ids staff, tho three gontlomon 
appointed to escort them, Captain Stair Doughis, ont» of his 
Lieutenants, 'four civilians, Bonynge, and myself. Our host 
entortainod us sumptuously, and with abundance of Mrs. 
Alim! In the evening the arrangements wore mado for 
the route to be taken. 



CHAPTER IV 


life in JAMAICA 

T he next morning, being the 7th of December, at eight 
o’clock we set off in the following order : the French 
Colonel, Mr. Richards, Mr. Jasper Hall, and Mr. Harrison 
in Mr. Richards’s coach with four horses ; the Colonel’s 
adde-de-camp and secretary with Major Butter in Mr. 
Harrison’s coach and four ; young Mr. Bonynge and myself 
in his phaeton. In the rear was Mr. Richards’s phaeton, 
two whiskeys, and saddle horses for the whole party, with 
a multitude of servants and attendants. Om coursa was 
along tho sea coast on the south side, the intention being 
to proceed within ton miles of tho western extremity of the 
Island, there to out across to the north side, trench away 
gradually to tho east end and return to Kingston principally 
by the sea boaoh. 

We stopped to view some beautiful penns, dining the first 
day upon an estate belonging to the great Beckford, an 
Alderman of London. In the afternoon we renewed our 
journey. While on the road my companion pointed out to 
me, about ten milea upon our left, the spot where his father 
resided, called Bushy Park, to which he mode me promise 
to go immediately after oru return from the excursion we 
were upon. 

We slept at the house of the worthy Alderman Kirkman, 
whose nephew resided upon the estate, and who entertained 
our party most hospitably. As it was tho middle of the 
season for making both sugar and rum, he pressed us to 
stop an entire day with him, which would afford him an 
opportunity of showing and explaining the whole of both 
those processes. Mr. Richards and his coadjutors, knowing 
Mr. Kiikman’s works wore the finest upon the Island, and 

3 .^ 
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that 'we should thoro sco overythiiig in tho highoat jK^rCcolion, 
thought twouty-four hoxii’s could not ho bettor bestowed. 

After hreakEast, therefore, we wore couduclod over several 
cane pieces, viewing that luxuriant and useful plant in its 
difEerent stages. We then proceeded to tlio grinding, or 
extracting the juice from the cane. This was done by three 
iron rollers, of equal size, standing uxxright, each roller 
being about three feet diameter and set m motion by xvater 
discharged from an overshot wheel, the cane being passed 
between two of the rollers and the juico thereby effectually 
extracted, dropping into a reemver placed under tho central 
part of the rollers. 

We next went to tho boilmg house, in which were upwards 
of one hundred coppers all boiling at tho same time. Tho 
mode of ascertaining when tho liquid had been suffioiently 
long over the firo was ohiofly by the touch, tho people at- 
tending the coppers observing when tho froth put on an 
appoaranoo of crystallization ; whoivnpon with tlio finger 
and thumb they touch tho froth axwl detormino from tho 
degree of adhoronce whotlior it is Hufiloiontly done or not. 
This, like everything else,' is acquired by observation and 
experience ; the nicoty is in hitting tho precise time, be- 
cause if not boiled enough the sugar is of an inferior quality, 
if boiled too long the waste is wonderfully great. 

The sugar when thus boiled is baled into pipes or trouglis 
which convey it to the coolers, in form something like those 
used in a brew-house, with this difforonoo, that there are 
small holes in the bottom through wMoh the molasses (the 
spume or scum of the sugar) drops into other receivers, and 
from which molasses the rum is produced by distillation. 

Having spent the entire morning in going over tho dif- 
ferent branches, each being clearly explained by the over- 
seers, and being much gratified by what we had seen, we 
partook of an excellent dinner with the best of wines. In 
the evening we walked over the penn belonging to the 
plantation, which we found well stocked with cattle, 
poultry, and all the artioles of a capital farm-yard. Here, 
too, was beyond all comparison the best kitchen garden I 
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saw in Jamaica, abounding •with fruits, tropical and Euro- 
pean, vegetables the same, and an infinite variety of sweet- 
scented flowers. Being fatigued with our exercise, we took 
an early supper and, retiring to our beds, slept like English 
farmers. 

I arose before the sun, walked forth, struck by the rich 
and beautiful scenery that appeared around, nor could I 
but contemplate with wonder and gratitude the beneficence 
of an all-rriling Providence that had thus furnished man- 
kind with so useful a plant as the sugar cane, not an atom 
of which is lost. The green, or leafy part, affords excellent 
sustenance to the cattle, the juice drawn from the stem 
yields both sugar and spirit (rum), the dry cane after the 
juice is thus expiussed becoming fuel for boiling it in the 
coppers. 

The third day wo proceeded into Savanna La Mar, visiting 
two noble estates, one belonging to the Forrest family, the 
other to Mr. ThoUasso. 

In Jamaica, and all over the West Indies, it is customary 
for all travellers to stop for refreshment and rest at gentle- 
men’s plantations, there being scarcely an iim, or house 
of public reception, in a distance of a hundred miles. 
Whether the proprietor be present or not is never con- 
sidered, for, if absent, the head overseer or manager does 
the honours of the mansion with equal hospitality as the 
owner. 

The fourth day whilst we were .viewing a remarkable 
cascade a quarter of a mile out of the road, a man on horse- 
back came up who delivered a letter to our foreign com- 
panion, which, upon reading, he told us forced him to leave 
the party and return as fast as possible to Edngston, where 
a special messenger from his Government impatiently waited 
for him to attend him back to St. Domingo, an unpleasant 
circumstance having occurred which made his presence 
necessary. A sloop of war therefore waited to convey him 
to St. Domingo. This unexpected event, of course, put an 
end to our progress ; the CSolonel and his suite, also Mr. 
Hall, as the youngest and most active of the managers, set 
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out on horseback in half an hour afier ho roceivctl the lettetf 
whilst the rest of us proceeded leisurely. 

Young Bonyngc observed that a good opportunily now 
offered for my visiting his father and passing some time 
at Bushy Park. I could have no objeolion, and, upon 
arriving at the road that led to it, wo took leave of Mr. 
Richards and Mr. Harrison, bending our course to Bushy 
Park. On our way thither my companion said, “ Although 
I have in some measure prepared you for the wliimsicalities 
of my father, still it is impossible for you to have formed 
a just idea of the extent they are carried to. I think he 
will prove a fund of entertainment, only lot me oaution you 
to keep your countenance, for should his eccontrioitios ex- 
cite your laughter in the commencement of tho acquaintance 
he will take as great a dislike to you as ho has to your 
humble servant, whom he abhors. Everything 1 say or do 
offends him. You must not bo aurpiisod at. liis calling mo 
by all sorts of opprobrious names, daniiiiug my blood, or 
giving mo tho lie direct (you know, being my father, / cannot 
hick him), X firmly holiovo wero I moroly to observe how 
bright the sun shone ho would instantly swoav 1 liod — that 
thero was no sun to bo seen.” 

In a little more than an hour wo ontorod tho enclosed 
part of the grounds, which in point of natural boautios even 
excelled Mr. Kirlanan’s. It appeared to abound with timber 
trees of immense magnitude. As we approached tho house, 
which had the grandeur about it of a palace, bo pointed out 
to me bis father, sitting in a noble portico at the head of a 
largo flight of stone steps that led to the principal entrance, 
up which two negroes were leading a third, apparently so 
Ul he could not support himself. 

Dismountmg from our horses, we ascended, the Doctor 
taking not the least notice of either of us, his sole attention 
being turned to the three negroes, whom •with much vehem- 
ence and anger he addressed thus, “ Well now, God damn 
your bloods, you infernal rascals, whaf do you want ’with 
that impostor, that sneaking, snivelling, shamming sooundrel 
lolling upon you. What do you want ? Damn your souls 1 
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why don’t you answer me ? ” though from the rapidity 
with which he spoke it was impossible for them to do so. 
The momexit he paused one of the men said, “ Cato got 
bad fever, Massa.” “ Fever 1 ” replied the Doctor, “ you 
lie, you scoundrel 1 ” Then turning to the invalid he vio- 
lently exclaimed, “ God damn you, you scoundrel 1 How 
dale you say you have a fever. I’ll have you severely 
flogged this minute. Call the driver,” The sick person 
answered not, but looked most piteously. The Doctor con- 
tinued to thunder out, “ God damn you 1 Come here, you 
scoundrel, put out your tongue, give me your hand,” at the 
samo time appl 3 nng his fingers to the wrist to feel the pulse, 
which having done for a few seconds, he suddenly altered 
his tone of voice and in the mildest accent and gentlest 
manner said, “ Get the Sedan and carry him softly to the 
hospital. I’ll send some medicine directly.” 

Then turning to me as if I had been an old friend, he 
obsorvod, “ Tho poor wretch is dreadfully ill indeed, but 
those cursed follows plaguo my lifo out, for over pretending 
indisposition for the purpose of skulldng from labour. The 
whole world, I tliink, have united to torment me and reduce 
mo to hoggary,” 

The son hero, with a significant smile, said, “You are 
speaking thus freely. Sir, to a stranger, a gentleman you 
never saw before.” “ And who the devil told you so, Mr. 
Jackanapes ? ” said the Doctor, and, again addressing me, 
enquired, “Pray where did you pick up this prince of 
puppies ? ” I replied, “ Captain Surman had been good 
enough to introduce me.” “ Surman I ” said the old man, 
“ what 1 Paul Surman, my old crony Paul — ^he is as worthy 
a fellow as lives. I have been intimately acquainted with 
Tiim these thirty years, nevertheless my back is up somewhat 
just now. Why has not Paul found his way to Bushy ere 
this time of day ? He never was so long in doing it before, 
but he, too, supposes I am on the trot down hill, going the 
way of all flesh and so to be forsaken.” 

The son, finding a pause, said, “ That, Sir, is Mr. Hickey. 
He was a passenger of Captain Surman’s, and is come to 
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pqap a week with you.” “Sir,” said tho Doctor, taking 
me by the hand, which ho shook heartily, “I am glad to 
sec you with all my heart, and tho longer you inako your 
visit the more you will gratify mo. I only fear you will not 
be able to endine that Pronchified puppy and his fopperies. 
Sir, he is the damnedest ass in existence.” To this I ob- 
served he must forgive my doubting his sincerity when he 
spoke in such terms of his son, from whoso acquaintance 
t had already derived much gratification, and should be 
proud to cultivate the regard of both father and son. 
“ Sir,” replied the Doctor, “ you do us honour, and I hope 
the young man will exert himself to repay your kind par- 
tiality by showing every attention in his power. So go. Sir 
(to hia son), and see that apartments ate properly pre- 
pared for Mr. Hickey.” 

At dinner the Doctor was cheerful, porfoctly oorroot in 
his hehavionr, and did not use any offonsivo word to his 
son. There was only one other guest, Mr. Armstrong, an 
Irish gentleman, who lived within four miles, being tho 
Doctor’s nearest neighbour, and they lived upon terms of 
intimacy. 

Mr. Armstrong was an unobtrusive, placid man who 
had boon brought up at a provincial school in a protty 
town in the North of Ireland, where littlo attontiou hod 
been bestowed upon his education, a natural indolonoo of 
disposition tending to increase the evil. Tho oonsoquonoo 
naturally was his being dofioient in every point of learning, 
his knowledge extending no further than reading and writing, 
both moderately well. At the age of twenty he was sent for 
by his father to Jamaica, who, dying in five years, the son 
succeeded to a pretty fortune of between fifteen hundred 
and two thousand a year, from which time he had never 
been ofi the Island, and not often absent from his estate. 
At the time I first saw him he was sixty years of age, a 
strong, hale man, and notwithstanding so long a period 
had elapsed since he left his native country he still retained 
the “ brogue ” in a great degree. Doctor Bonynge was 
nearly of the same ago, but looking more ; thin in person, 
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with plain features. Ho likewise was from Ireland, nearly 
related to the noble family of Belvidero. 

The Doctor possessed three different estates, which to- 
gether 3 delded him full twelve thousand pounds annually, 
and, according to the opinions of those conversant in such 
property, under any other management than his would have 
cleared at least sixteen thousand. The Doctor seemed deter- 
mined to act unlike everybody else. A great schemer, he was 
for ever at some new experiment, none of which succeeded, 
on the contrary they materially deteriorated his property. Yet 
he obstinately and pertinaciously adhered to his own peculiar 
modes, constantly taxing Providence with dealing unjustly 
towards him and being sometimes exceedingly profane in 
his language upon that head. 

Mr. Armstrong having invited us to spend the following 
day with him, we went accordingly. His house, which was 
small but comfortable, abounding with conveniences, 
stood upon an ominouoe commanding a delightful view of 
the adjacent country with a distant sight of the ocean. 
During this visit I was sorry to see a disposition in young 
Bonyngo to turn Mr. Armstrong into ridicule by making him 
the object of his wit. Upon the impropriety of so doing I 
remarked to him aside, and he promised do cease, but still 
fell into the same error. 

During my stay at Bushy Mr. Armstrong dined there 
several times, on one of which days he told us he had that 
morning received letters from England which mentioned 
that a disorder had raged in London during six weeks and 
had proved fatal to a great number of elderly people. After 
bonsidering some time and endeavouring to reooUeot the 
name by which the malady was distinguished, he in a hesi- 
tating, doubting manner repeated the word, “ Ama — ^Ama — ■ 
Amanu — Amanuensis 1 Yes, I think that is the name.” 
Whereupon young Bonynge burst into a violent roar of 
laughter, which induced the poor gentleman to enquire 
whether there was not such a disorder. " No, Sh, certainly 
not,” said the young man. “An amanuensis. Sir, is a 
secretary, a person employed to write for another,” The 
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Doctor on hearing this with much impotnoHity oriiul out, 
“You lie, you puppy, you lio by God," and, tuniing to his 
friend, continued, “You ai-o right, Arrastrong, there is 
such a disorder.” A stronger proof of tho fn thcr’s detenmn- 
ation to contradict whatovor the son asserted thaii this need 
not he given. Tho absurdity of both tho elders only served 
to increase the mirth of tho junior. I happily, though Avith 
some diflSculty, preserved the gravity of my coimtenanco. 

Eight days having elapsed I mentioned my intention of 
returning to town, upon which occasion both father and 
son, for once in their lives, at least, were of the same way of 
thinlring, uniting in their entreaties that I would lengthen 
my visit, and as I had no real business to call me away I 
willingly accodod, for wliioh they both expressed their 
acknowledgments in very civil and friendly terms, the 
Doctor more especially, whoso characicr I had seen a good 
deal into and clearly discovored that with all hi.s oddities 
ho possossed much philanthropy and benovolouco, being 
over ready to alleviate by ovory ineaiiH in his power inisory 
or distress ; but this was always done in his own poouliar 
and sti'ango manner, as if lio was ashamed it should bo 
Imown ho had done a gonorous or kind action. One of his 
greatest foiblos was dealing in tho marvollous, fii»(piontly 
relating tho most inorodiblo anoodotos, of which, too, lum- 
selE was generally the hero. By patiently listening to those 
“ poetical ” effusions and never expressing a doubt 
of their authenticity, I completely gained his heart and 
became an unoommon favorite, he often declaring he 
had a greater regard for me than any man he was acquainted 
with. Occasionally he used to wonder that I could endure 
the extravagant and offensive coxcombry of “ yoimg 
Bonynge ” (whom he never cdled " son ”). 

The day after the time of my stay had been increased 
young Bonynge and I were walking in the portioo when an 
exceedingly heavy shower of rain fell, and we observed at the 
distance of nearly two nailcs the Doctor galloping as fast 
as his horse oonld carry him to get out of it by sheltering 
hijuself under a shed erected for the cattle to feed in. As I 
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TEN TO ONE AGAINST 

had heard him arraign Providence with injustice by sending 
rain in every direction except upon his estate, I observed 
to my companion that his father would probably come to 
dinner in better spirits than usual from the abundant 
supply of water that was continuing to descend, when he 
said in answer, “ Only congratulate him thereon and I’li 
bet ten to one he will say, nay swear, he has not had a single 
drop.” This I deemed absolutely impossible. 

During this conversation one of the under Europeans came 
into the house in great haste, and, being asked what he 
wanted, replied, “ Clothes for the Doctor, Sir, he being wet 
through.” “ Now then,” said I to the son, “ I think you 
would certainly have lost your wager had I taken you up.” 
“ Not a bit,” replied he, “ I’ll stiU lay the same wager,” 
Two hours after this we met at dinner. I took an early 
opportunity of congratulating the Doctor upon the glorious 
shower that had fallen. “ Shower, what shower, where, 
when ? ” “Ah round. Sir,” said I, “ and very heavily, about 
two hours ago.” “ Yes,” observed the son, “ and I think 
you must have been wetted by it, Sir,” “ Wetted by what, 
you puppy ? ” “ Rain, Sic ! rain which made you put 

Dumpling (his horse’s name) to his utmost speed.” “ You 
he, you puppy, you lie, by God I ” and turning to mo he cob 
tinned, “ There might possibly have been rain in the neigh- 
bourhood, but I give you my word, Mr, Hickey, not a single 
drop fell upon any cane piece belonging to me.” I was 
confounded at this deliberate falsehood, whilst the son 
screeched with laughter, thereby exciting the Doctor’s 
wrath, who abused him most grossly. 

At the end of another week Bonynge, junior, conveyed 
me to town, which we reached on the 30th of December. 
Mr. Richards received me with much cordiality, saying he 
was glad I was come because a very pleasant party were to 
dine at his house on New Year’s Day at an oarly hour, after 
which they were all to adjourn to Mr, Thomas Walling’s, 
a few tnilfts from Kingston, with which place he thought I 
should be greatly pleased. 

On the 1st of January, 1776, after a light meal at one 
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o’clock we set off, mysolf and most of tlio party on horse- 
back. We ascended the Grand Loganoo Moun(.ain fnll four 
miles, and when at the perpendicular height ol a mile and 
a half (sis they told me) above the level of the sea, suddenly 
came upon one of the most romantio and beautiful spots 
I ever beheld, where stood an admirable mansion consisting 
of fifteen spacious apartments, from every one of which the 
magnifioent city of Kingston, with the shipping. Port Royal, 
and intervening rich and fertile country met the eye ; a 
spectacle so sublime and magiuficont I certainly never did 
see. The temperature of the air was delicious, forming a 
wonderful contrast to the extreme and burning heat wo hod 
been in only one hour before. At the back of the house 
rose tho majestic and awfully grand mountain towering 
above the clouds in which its summit was complotely en- 
veloped. 

Wliile partaking of a sumptuous supper Mr. Richards 
laughingly said to mo, “ I hope you have ])rovido(l yourself 
with blankets, for I assure you they will bo roquisito at 
night.” This I could soarooly orodit, but found it very true, 
sleeping most comfortably under two, U])Ou a nice, soft bod 
exactly as if in England. Indeed, tho momout tho sun dis- 
appeared the air hocamo so sharp and keen wo wore glad to 
have all tho doors and windows shut. Upon outoring my 
bed-ohamher I was agreeably surprized at seeing a fine, 
cheerful coal fire. 

The next morning I arose at daylight, going to tho window 
in the hope of seeing the effect of a ebar sun rising, instead 
of which there was so thick a fog I could not see a yard 
before me. Much disappointed I dressed myself and went 
down to the breakfast-room, where most of tho gentlemen 
were aboady assembled sitting by an excellent fire. On my 
lamenting the thickness of the weather, Mr. Richards said, 
“ Oh, never mind the weather. Oome and warm yourself,” 
pointing to a chab next to his. I obeyed and was placed 
with my back to the windows. After chatting about half 
an hour Mr. Walling desbed me to look whether it was 
clearer or not. Upon going to the window for that purpose 
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IN THE CLOUDS 

I found as bright a morning as over shone, when Mr, Walling 
told me what I had imagined to be fog was an actual cloud 
passing slowly by us, both above and below, as was generally 
the case a short time before sunriae. 

This truly charming place was called, “ Cold Spring,” 
taking that name from a remarkably cold and beautifully 
clear spring of water that issued from a fissure in the rock, 
supplying the family with the best water I ever tasted. To 
the touch it was hke ice itself. Captain Surman was to 
have been of this party, but was prevented by a shght in- 
disposition. Mr. Walling spoke of him with much respect 
and regard as being one of the best men he ever knew. 

After spending three days as merrily and happily as any 
of my life wo returned to Kingston. Hefe the journal of 
one day furnishes the liistory of all. I arose about seven ; 
at eight breakfasted, after which I either rode out on horse- 
back or walked down to the wharfs by the seaside to look 
at the busy scene of shipping or landing goods, &o. At ten 
commenced the round of coffee houses and taverns, reading 
the newspapers and conversing on the general topics. This 
usually occupied about two hours. From thenco, either 
accompanied by Bonyngo or other young friends, we 
lounged amongst the different stores (shops or warehouses 
where trade is carried on), or I attended Mr. Richards in 
his morning visits to families of his acquaintance until 
towards two in the afternoon, when we went home to dress 
for dinner, which meal, whether at homo or abroad, filled 
up the space until it became time to attend the theatre, 
assembly, concert, or private party, as previous engage- 
ment or inclination led, retiring to sleep, in common, about 
midnight. 

This sort of life necessarily required cash. The heaviest 
expence, I felt, was clothes, the inhabitants of the Island 
being fond of toery in dress, and as I had not such a stock 
in my possession as upon my eastern voyage, I was obliged 
to apply to a Jamaica tailor, a set of men who know how 
to mab» out a bill quite as well as the most fashionable 
fellow of St. James’s Street. A second application to Mr. 
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Richards therefore beoamo nooossary, who advanced another 
hundred pounds. 

I had written to my father a fow days after 1 landed at 
Jamaica, truly stating oU that had occurred, and tho sorious 
disappointment I had met with, as well as tho kind recep- 
tion I had had from his old Mend, Mr. Richards. This 
gentleman, about fourteen years prior to the time of my 
acquaintance with him , had married a widow lady pos- 
sessed' of large property. In two years after their being 
united she died, leaving all she had to her husband, part of 
which was a noble estate in the parish of St. Arm’s, on the 
north side of the Island, yielding upwards of three thousand 
pounds per annum. In eighteen months aftor this lady’s 
death another widow of equal affluence with tho former 
became enamoured of Mr. Richards. Courtship and wed- 
lock ensued ; ten years of unintorraptod felicity was en- 
joyed by both, when she also was carried oH and an aooumu« 
lation of wealth followed to tho survivor, to whom she loft 
a fino plantation in St. Mary’s, almost at tho oastern 
extremity of the Island, of at least six thousand i>ounds a 
year. Thus with his own private fortimo ho i)cmH 08 Bod 
property to an amount of botwoon olevon and twelve thou- 
sand per annum. He was oonsidorod os ouo of tho best 
planters in Jamaioa, and being particularly fond of tho 
business never spoke of returning to Europe. 

When at Kmgston I constantly attended Eivino Service 
on Sunday, there being a largo and oommodious church. 
Mr. Richards’s pew, in which I sat, was directly under the 
monument erected to the memory of tho gallant Admiral 
Benbow, whose history and untimely death are recorded in 
a celebrated ditty, known to and in the mouth of every old 
British tor. 



CHAPTER V 


SUGAR ESTATES — ^THE NEGROES 

AT the end of January Mr. Richardfl told me he intended 
XA- visiting his estate in St. Mary’s, and hoped I would 
accompany him. On the 3rd of February, immediately after 
breakfast, we set out in an open phaeton, but as I had not 
lost my Eastern fears of the sun, I carried an umbrella to 
defend my head from the influenoe of its piercing heat, a 
precaution my host treated with some contempt, observing 
that the rays of that useful luminary neverinjured anyone, an 
, opinion clearly erroneous, but whioh Mr. Richards persisted 
in, protesting that nothing but indolence, or pride, made 
people dread the sun, or decline going out whilst it shone. 
Notwithstanding this prejudice of my friend I continued 
the use of an umbrella, and have no doubt I escaped many 
a severe headache, if not something worse by so doing. 

In a part of our journey, which was close at tho edge of 
the sea, Mr. Richard got out of the carriage. After walking 
a few yards he picked up a shell, in form very like the 
English periwinkle, only larger. This he gave to me, 
desiring I would take off my glove and hold the shell in the 
p alm of my hand when the curious inhabitant would soon 
make his appearance. 1 did as he desired, and while he 
drove on attentively watched it for a few minutes. Nothing 
coming forth I had almost forgot I held the shell and was 
conversing with Mr. Richards when, feeJing something tickle 
my hand, I looked and saw a hideous, large, black spider, 
whose long legs spread over my entire pahn. In a mon- 
strous fright I shook my hand violently and so got rid of 
my disagreeable visitor. Mr. Richards then informed me 
that this odious insect bred in a particular vegetable sub- 
stance that grew on the sandy beach. At a certain age it 
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crawled forth in search of tho fish to which iho sholl I had 
seen helongod, which, having killed, he left iniiil tho sun 
completely dried it up, when ho took poE>hC'^sim^ ot the slioll, 
n ping it as an habitation, from which strango eiroumstanca 
it was distinguished by tho name of “ tho soldier 1 ” 

Having gone a distance of about eighteen miles, we 
stopped at a gentleman’s house to dine, after which we 
mounted two horses to finish our journey. J’rooceding in 
that maimer nearly as many more miles, I perceived upon 
a hill a large body of negroes apparently running with great 
swiftness towards us. 1 know not what to make of this, 
and had I not observed my companion was perfectly tran- 
quil, should have felt alarmed from an apprehension they 
might bo maroons (runaway slaves) coming to rob and 
perhaps murder us. As these people api>roaohod I asked 
Mr. Richards the moaning of it, who answered, “ Have a 
little patience and you will see.” Hcoi'coly had ho said this 
when the whole posse of men sol U]) a general shout, danced, 
played a thousand antics, and scomod to ho (dalt’d with joy, 
several calling out, “ God bloss Massa I Massa, poor 

nogro glad Massa oomo, good Massa! ” In this manner 
they attended us, running by tho side of our liorscs full two 
miles, when wo rcaohod tho mansion house and 1 first learnt 
they wero tho plantation slaves, roally rojoicoil and happy 
at the presence of their owner, a oirouuistanco that sur- 
prized me, as moat of thoao 1 had soon upon other I'statcs 
appeared dejected and miserable. Mr. Richards’s, on the 
contrary, were the most cheerful and contented creatures 
that could be, nor did I ever visit either of his plantations 
without being a witness to the same expressions of joy on 
his arrival and concern at his departure. 

Mr. Richards told me that from the day he became pro- 
prietor of an estate he had made it a rule to treat his 
slaves with kindness, and to show them every indnlgonce 
within reason, that he never allowed his overseers to work 
them beyond their ability or at unseasonable hours, Sunday 
being always set apart for their own benefit. On that day 
they never went to the cane pieces, but employed themselves 
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in cultivating small pieces of land allotted to each, whereon 
they grow friiits and vegetables not only sufficient for their 
own consumption but to sell a considerable quantity, which 
they took to the public markets, the produce being con- 
sidered their own absolute property. 

The consequence of this humane and sensible plan waSj 
as Mr, Richards said, not only gratifying to his own feeh 
ings, but proved very advantageous, for his slaves, instead of 
considering him a tyrant and oppressor, looked upon him 
as their friend and protector, and were always williag to 
labour to the utmost extent of their strength, even much 
more than ever was required. Such is the effect of kind 
treatment, of which that long-oppressed race were as sus- 
ceptible as men could be. Mr. Richards likewise encouraged 
them to marry, by which moans bis estates were amply 
stocked without making any new purchases of slaves (he 
assured me he had not bought twenty during the last ten 
years). When any of them became infirm or incapable of 
work, from age or otherwise, they were taken care of and 
comfortably provided with habitation, food, and all the 
common comforts of life. 

Mr. Rioliards’e house was aU upon one floor, delightfully 
situated upon the side of one of the most lofty mountains 
in that part of the Island, commanding on extensive and 
luxuriant prospect. Towards the east and south the 
ocean presented itsolf, and in every direction on the land 
were beautiful buildings, where different gentlemen planters 
resided. During my stay at this paradise, as I may call it, 
I had opportunities innumerable of seeing the affectionate 
attachment of the house slaves, and of noticing the extra- 
ordinary cleverness of the men. 

I one day heard Mr. Richards directing a male negro to 
carry a message of considerable length and very compli- 
mentary to a family that resided a mile off. As soon as he 
set out I observed to Mr, Riohards, “ You cannot suppose 
that man will recollect one-third part of what you told him 
to say, I presume.” “ Indeed I can,” replied my friend ; 
“ he not only deliver every word I bid him, but will 
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embolliah fcom Mb own hetwl.” And this was aotually tiio 
oase. He also showed mo another instanoo of thoir sagacity 
by ordering a man to go to a lady in the neighbourhood with 
a message wMoh, although in plausible language, amounted 
to nothing. The slave, who listened with the utmost atten- 
tion, the moment Mr, Richards ceased spoalang, with n smile 
upon his countenance, said, “ Cin Massa, you give mo basket 
for fetch water,” than wMeh nothing could bo more ex- 
pressive. 

Our style of living was very difloront from that of Kdngston 
or Spanish Town. Instead of the splendidly covered table of 
those places our daily fare was fish, a single joint of meat, 
and a pudding, sometimes poultry instead of meat, but all 
being of the best I thought such dinners far preferable to 
the perpetual round of many courses. I’ho only thing 
that annoyed mo was the broad, whioh I observed was 
full of black specks, and upon more minutely examining the 
cause asoortainod those spoolcs to bo iiweots that were baked 
in the loaves and tolls. £ thoroforo piokod out tuj many as 
I could, laying them by the side of my idalo, wldoh drew 
Mr. Richards's attention, and ho said, “ Wliat do you do 
that for ? it is only weevils ” (an insect that breeds in 
flour or broad long kept in hot countries, with which sea 
biscuit frequently abounds). I answered, “ That might bo, 
but I could not bring myself to swallow them I ” 

As we kept early hours at night wo generally aroao with 
the sun, riding to some one of tho neighbours to breakfast, 
after which five hours were occupied in tho cane pieces, 
the curing house and distillery, so that T might soon have 
completely qualified myself for the enviable office of a 
negro driver, as the inferior overseers are called, but 
I happened not to have any turn that way, and al- 
though at first much amused by inspectiag the processes of 
sugar and rum making and hearing learned dissertations 
upon every branch of a planter’s husiness I soon tired of it, 
leaving my host to proceed alone to his daily avocation, 
whilst I contented myself riding about the most romantic 
country in the world, or amusing myself in observing the 
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gambols of a variety of game, ■which were so familiar as to 
oomo dose to me. 

Whilst at this charming place an opportunity was afiorded 
me of seeing the effect of the current in the ocean, which 
along tho whole coast of Jamaica, as well as the other 
Islands, sets with more or less force to the westward. 
Sitting one day at dinner with Mr. Richards we saw a ship, 
dose hauled, standing in from sea direct for the land, which 
by his telescope he knew to be the Augustue Gcesar, one of 
the finest vessels in the West India trade. She was com- 
manded by Captain Duilell, a friend of Mr. Richards’s, and 
was endeavouring to work up from Kingston to Port Morant 
at the east end, where she was to receive cargo for England. 
When within half a mile of the shore she tacked and stood 
out to sea again, by dusk being out of sight. The next day 
at the same hour wo observed her coming in, putting about 
when near tho shore as on the preceding afternoon. This 
continued eight successive days without her gaining a single 
mile,' but on tho ninth the -wind went a couple of points 
more favourably and she gained her destination, from which 
she was not more than throe leagues distant when we first 
saw her, the current operating so powerfully against her 
she could not got to the eastward at all ; it was all the time 
blo'wing so strong sho could only carry double-reefed topsails. 

At the end of eighteen days we took our departure from 
• St. Mary’s, •with which I had been greatly delighted, the 
slaves accompanying us running by the side of the phaeton, 
but without any of the expressions of joy they had sho-wn 
on our approach. When we had gone about two miles Mr. 
Richards stopped, and, bidding them “ Good-bye,” desired 
them to return home, which order they instantly obeyed, 
many of them crying out in their broken English, “ Good- 
bye, Massa I God save Massa and send him soon again to 
poor negro man.” 

Having driven the longest half, or about one and twenty 
miles, we stopped at a pretty penn to breakfast, where the 
owner gave us some well-made Johnmy cakes, supposed to 
be an adulteration of Journey cakes torn their being pre- 
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pared in a few minutes. Wo then mouuti*il oxir nags, reach- 
ing Kingston to a late dinuor. 1 thoro resumed my former 
mode of living, passing my time very pleasantly in the 
society of agreeable persons of both sexes. 

Captain Surman, on my return to town, called upon mo 
to say he hoped if I remained at Jamaica tintil tho Nm 
Shoreham should depart on her luturn lo Europe that I 
would occupy my old cabin on board, which, and with 
truth, I assured him I should be happy to do. He at the 
same time gave me an invitation to Old Harbour (about 
thirty-five miles from Kingston), whore his ship was receiving 
her cargo of sugar, for tho 17th of March, St. Patrick’s Day, 
when he was to have several friends to dine on board the 
New ShoreJiam, and celebrate tho nativity of their tutelar 
saint. 

On tho 16th young Bouyngo convoyed Captain Ruvman 
and myself to his Eathor’.s, which was in tho road to Old 
Harbour and only six miles from it. Mere wo wore to re- 
main until St. Patrick’s Day, and on that morning proceed 
on board. Throe other goxitlcmon who wore lo bo of tho 
party wore Ulcowiso at Dr. Bonyngo’s. 

Early in the morning of tho I7th tho party assembled 
on board the New Shoreham, whore duo honour was paid 
to tho memory of St. Paddy. Tho old Doctor (Bonyngo) 
was particularly gay and elated, protesting ho would not 
quit the ship until an equal socrifioo at the shrine of Bacchus 
had been ofiered to Shela, Paddy’s wife, according to 
the laudable custom observed in Old Ireland. “ And by 
my faith and troth we will celebrate her as she deserves.” 
This joUy proposal was carried by acclamation, The whole 
party slept on board, and the following day “ took a hair 
of the same dog,” after which we went back to Bushy Park 
and from thence to Kingston, where I found Mr, Richards 
within an hour of departure for Spanish Town, to which 
he insisted upon my accompanying him, as he intended to 
proceed from thence to the north side, which I must see, 
as he was clear I should be as much pleased with the beauties 
of that part as I had been with St. Mary’s. 
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After a few merry days with his friends at Spanish Town 
wo set out for his estate in St. Ann’s on horseback. After 
riding about eight miles we reached a part of the country 
more magnificently and awfully grand than I had ever 
before seen, which drew from me expressions of rapturous 
surprize, with which Mr. Richards seemed highly pleased. 
He told mo it was called sixteen-mile walk, and was un- 
doubtedly the masterpiece of nature. He said he had 
forborne to say a syllable about its beauties in order to 
let thorn burst upon me without any previous notice or 
raising my expectation respecting it. 

The road is admirably good, passing between prodigious 
rooks and moTmtoins, so lofty and so close to each other in 
many parts as to obsouro the sun and render it almost like 
twilight, tho sides of both mountains and rocks being 
entirely covered by a variety of beautiful trees, some of 
immense size. At intervals, through openings at the sum- 
mat, largo bodies of water oamo foaming and dashing down 
from point to point, maldng a noise equal to thimder, at 
the bottom forming a clear and transparent spring that runs 
with groat velocity close to the edge of the road. At no 
time is it possible to sec more than half a mile before you, 
the road going by a very acute angle round a bluff and per- 
pendicular rook of tremendous height. Now and then a 
small chasm affords for a moment a more distant view, which 
increases the novelty of the scene. 

When at the end of this terrestrial paradise we began to 
ascend a prodigious mountsdn, one of a range that runs 
directly across the centre of the Island. Upon reaching 
the top the prospect was beautiful and grand beyond 
imagination in every direction, especially towards another 
range of stupendous mountains extending from the north- 
east to the south-west called the Blue Mountains, from 
constantly bearing a tinge of that colour. 

In all my travels through the four quarters of the world 
[ have never beheld any scenes equal to those in this al- 
together beautiful Island, and in my opinion no time could 
be better or more pleasantly employed than in making a 
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voyage to Jamaica Tor the solo jnu'poHo of viewing and 
ndmiritig its various and incomparable natural boantiea. 

In order to indulge mo mth every now view, Mr. Richards 
made many halts for half an hour at a tinio, from which 
cause the day was far advanced when wo got to the bottom 
of the mountain to an inn, the only one I saw out of Kings- 
ton or Spanish Town. Hero we procured a tolerable dinner, 
and being both somewhat fatigued from the journey and 
remaining so long exposed to the fierce rays of a bnxning 
sun, Mr, Richards resolved to stay the night. 

At daylight the following morning we got into the phaeton 
and reached his honso to a late breakfast. This mansion 
was very superior to the one at the cast end, being of the 
best masonry, built in tho modern style of architecture, and 
had the advantage of two stories. Tlio furniture was neat 
and handsome. Mr, Richards told mo it had been planned 
and erected under tho particular divootwm of his first lady, 
who, from her partiality to tho spot, resided thorn tho 
groator part of the year. In other rospocls, too, it dillorotl 
from St. Mary’s by standing low, at tho voiy edge of tho surf 
which broko upon a gradually sloping beach of lino hard 
sand. 

From the rooms in which wo breakfasted and dined wo 
could see the people oatohing the fish of many sorts, all 
excellent, with which tho table was supplied. Tho windows 
of my bod-chamber, which was on tho upper floor, looked 
inland over a delightful plain several miles in extent, tho 
whole covered with the richest verdure and many fine cane 
plantations. Adjoining the house was a spacious and admir- 
able garden, both kitchen and pleasure, so well laid out that 
it would not have disgraced a gentleman’s seat in England. 
There not being any other resident within a dozen miles 
we had no society, notwithstanding which time never hung 
heavily. The mornings were spent rambling amongst the 
fields and the works, occasionally hunting and shooting. 
During dinner we drank three or four glasses of Madeira 
and, after it, a bottle of olaret between us, then walked 
in the garden or amused ourselves at a capital billiard- 
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table luitil tea. Pioqiaet or books ooonpied tis from that to 
supper, and at ten o’clock we retired to bed. 

Although the slaves had not, like those of St. Mary’s, 
run out to meet us, they appeared equally attached to their 
master and happy at seeing him. Five hundred were 
assembled in the court-yard to greet his arrival, which they 
did in as barbarous a noise as I ever heard, but with un- 
affected joy in their faces and maimer. They all looked fat 
and sleek, seeming as contented a set of mortals as could 
be. Upon expressing the pleasure it afforded me to find 
this race so differently treated from what I expected and 
so opposite to the opinions entertained by the generality of 
people in England, Mr. Richards obseived that, independent 
of common humanity, which ought to influence the minds 
and conduct of superiors to those placed under them, their 
own interest should induce lenient, if not kind, treatment, 
and ho was convinced by his own experience that more was 
to be effected by moderation and gentleness than ever was 
accomplished by the whip or punishments of any sort. “ Of 
this fact,” continued ho, “ to-morrow will, I lament to say, 
afford you a melancholy proof, for I propose driving, or 
riding, over to an estate of my brother Fitzherbert’s, nine 
miles hence, one of the finest upon the Island, abounding 
with the important article of water, as well as every other 
natural advantage. The annual produce until the last five 
years was five hundred hogsheads of the very best sugar 
and four hundred puncheons of rum, whereas it now yields 
not one-third of either, and is every year becoming worse, 
the mortality amongst the slaves being imparalleled, and 
all this owing to a system of the most dreadful tyranny 
and severity practised by a scoundrel overseer, whose mis- 
management and brutality I have over and over agair 
represented by letter to my brother in Ireland, beseeching 
him to get rid of the vUlain, but aU in vain. He seems in- 
fatuated and has rejected my offer to take the management 
of the estate into my hands.” 

We accordingly mounted our horses at break of day and 
rode over, where a sad reverse did present itself. At the 
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instanii of out atiival iha nvosti molawUoly and piptoing 
crioa met our cara, bounding likt* that of a fciualtt. Upon 
advancing to tho inner yard wo behold a ^vx^'tcllpd girl, 
apparently not more than flixtooii yoai'H of age, tied by licr 
wrists to a stake whilst a stout negro man was flogging hor 
with sueh severity that every lash tore away the flesh from 
the back of the miserable victim. An ill-looking savage 
of a European was looking on, desiring tho man to strike 
harder. My blood boiled with indignation at the sight, and 
I would gladly have put the fellow to death upon the 
spot. 

Mr. Richards instantly ordered the flogger to cease and 
the girl to be released, axr order no nogro would venture to 
oxecuto, but, another European coming up, did as Mr. 
Riohorda desired. My companion then in glowing languago 
reproached the overseer with his brutality, uhking what 
offence tho wretched child ooxdxi have (‘ommitU'd to call 
for such inhuman bixtohoiy. Tho scouuclrtd, with a ( 50 n- 
tomptuouB sneer, replied it was no matter what llto offence 
was, that ho was tho best judge how his shxvos wero to bo 
managed. Mr. Richards then addressed tho otlior European, 
a young man about two and twoiity, asking if ho know tho 
crime that had occasioned suoh murderous conduct, where- 
upon tho overseer insolently said, “ If you presume to answer 
a single question, or say one word without my permission, 
Charles, I’ll make it the worst job of your life. You know 
mo, Charles, and, believe me, you shall bitterly, most 
bitterly, repent it.” 

This was too much for even the mild temper of Mr. 
Richards to submit to. With far more warmth than I had 
ever seen him assume, he said to the overseer, “ You hnrrirl 
scoundrel, who are a disgrace to the name of man. I am 
determined from this moment your tyranny shall cease, 
nor shall you remaia another day upon this plantation.” 
“ Shan’t I ? ” impertinently retorted the fellow, “ and are 
you the man to displace me ? Rray, Mr. OJiampion, by 
what authority ? ” “ By my own as a magistrate,” said 
Mr. lUohaJids, “ and I now tell you that if in two hours 
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you are to bo found I will send you off to Spauiali Town in 
irons.” 

Tho -villain, finding Mr. Richards thus detcrminod, 
lowered his tone. He observed that all the accounts of tho 
estate were unsettled and no person but himself competent 
to arrange them properly, besides which he alone was re- 
sponsible to his employer for every guinea disbursed or 
received. To this Mr. Richards said he cared not about 
responsibility — there he should not remain let the conse- 
quence be what it might, adding, “ My brother has already 
suffered too much by placing confidence in so infamous a 
fellow as you are. As to your acoo-unts, I -will, after they 
have undergone the most scrupulous examination by mo, 
settle them, for which purpose I desire you will attend with 
all the papers and vouchors at my house at Spanish Town 
this day week, when 1 shall be there.” The man then for 
a short time became as abject and submissive as ho had 
previously boon insolent and haughty, but finding his 
Borvllity was not likely to operate in his favour, and that 
Mr. Richards continued inflexible and firm in his determina- 
tion, he resumed his natural character, once more became 
excessively importinent, using the most scurrilous language, 
and swearing and blaspheming in a manner I never before 
heard, vowing he would have full revenge. He finished by 
threatening Mx. Richards -with a variety of prosecutions, 
that he had property of his own upon the premises to the 
amount in value of at least five thousand pounds, for every 
shilling of which he would attack him, and ha-vlng recovered 
his money he would next have his heart’s blood. From the 
appearance and conduct of the fellow I really began to 
apprehend he would proceed to some personal violence. 

By this time the other Europeans employed, four in num- 
ber, were all assembled around us, and as I conduded they 
would support their leader as head overseer and manager I 
thought our situation critical and alarming. Upon that 
head, however, my mind was soon set at ease by the young 
man we had &st seen saying to Mr. Richards, “Indeed, 
Sir, it is high time the tyranny and ferocity of this m.an 
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should he put a stop to. If it is not I am suio within three 
months there will not he a single slave loft alive.” The 
moment these words were uttered, the overseer became 
mad with rage. He flew upon the young man lilco a tiger, 
seized him by the throat and would soon have stranded 
him. Seeing the danger I made a blow at him with the hutt 
end of a heavy horse whip whioh I had in my hand. Fortu- 
nately, it took place upon the side of his head, which gushed 
out with blood, and he fell, apparently dead as a stone. I 
certainly thought I had put an end to his mortal career. 
The standera-hy, both black and white, seeing him down, 
immediately hound him hand and foot, running a pole 
between the cords with which he was pinioned, exactly as 
I have seen practised for canying hogs, and thus they boro 
him off to his house. 

One of the Europeans returning soon after to us, I feared 
he was come to announce the man’s death, and asked the 
question, to which I was answered, “ Dead, Sir 1 Lord love 
you no, not he. No, no, the rascal is not so easily IdUed, or 
he would have met the fate he deserves over and over again. 
A hit of plaster will soon set his damned skull to rights. 
In an hour or two he will be as ripe for mischief os over.” 
I was not sorry to find I was not doomed to bo his oxeou- 
tioner. 

Mr. Richards then dispatched a messenger to summon 
a party of the military who are stationed all over the Island, 
at about four leagues apart. Luckily, one of the posts was 
within two miles of his house. We then went up to the un- 
happy object who had been so barbarously treated, whom wo 
found in so languid a state as to apprehend that her life was 
in danger. Mr. Richards caused her to be immediately con- 
veyed to -the house and there laid upon a couch. A cordial 
draught somewhat restored her, when her cruelly lacerated 
back and other parts of her body were dressed, and we left 
hor to repose. We were informed by the other Europeans 
that the only cause of such punishment was her refusing to 
gratify the lustful wishes of the overseer, whose conduct 
was rendered still more reprehensible from his knowing that 
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the poor oroaturo was suffering under a violent levot at the 
time he inflicted the whipping. 

At two in the afternoon a party of the military arrived, 
into whose charge the brute was delivered, the corporal 
commanding being directed to conduct him to KiTi gp t.r>Ti and 
there deposit him in prison, for which purpose Mr. Richards 
gave his warrant as a magistrate. We subsequently learnt 
that the villain in the commencement of his march was so 
obstreperous they were obliged to handcuff him and bind 
his arms back with cords, when he had nothing left for it 
but abuse, which ho dealt out most abundantly. 

On the second night of his journey he made a desperate 
attempt to escape, which cost him his life. The party 
having stopped for the night, aH but one, who stood to 
watch the prisoner, lay down to sleep. The feUow himself 
also pretended to be asleep, making a noise in imitation of 
snoring. His plan so far succeeded that the sentry, having 
no suspicion of his intontion, laid his musket down, seating 
himself upon the side of the bank under which the rest were 
sleeping, whore he soon began to nod. The prisoner per- 
ceived this, and softly radsing himself from the ground 
made a blow at the soldier with his irons, so effectual that 
the cross-bar fractured the poor man’s skull. The noise of 
his fall, however, awakened his comrades, who, jumpiog up 
and seeing tho prisoner running off, they all as fast as they 
could presented their pieces and fixed. Two of the shots took 
effect, one striking the backbone, of which wound the 
horrible viUain languished for three weeks and then died, 
thus cheating the gallows of ite due. The wounded soldier 
happily recovered. 

The same hour that this wretch was sent off the estate 
innumerable complaints of his atrocities were made, where- 
upon Mr. Richards issued a proclamation assuring the 
slaves that they would no more be treated with severity. 
On the contrary, that they should meet with every en- 
couragement and indulgence, recommending them therefore 
to leave off dirt eating. 

It is no less singular than true that the miserable Africans 
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employed to cidtivate ouc West India Islands were driven, 
by despair, more especially from haish and cruel treat- 
ment to destroy tbemsolves by eating the earth, a small 
quantity of which they swallow daily. This gradually re- 
duces them, finally causing death as certainly as the most 
potent poison. I saw several so weak and ill from this 
practice they could scarcely drag one leg after the other, 
with oounteiiances inexpressibly melancholy and ghastly. 
We found that upwards of two hundred of the unhappy 
men belonging to Mr. Fitzherbert Richards had thus 
destroyed themselves, to the enormous loss of six thousand 
pounds. 

Mr. Richards having settled all matters for the future 
good management of his brother’s estate, and sent for a 
new overseer, in whose integrity and abilities he could 
confide, wo, on the 24:th of March, left St. Ann’s on oui 
return to Spanish Town, retracing the same enchanting 
ground we had before passed. Upon arriving at Mr. 
Richards’s I found a letter from my father in answer to 
the one I had written him, positively prohibiting mo from 
returning to England, insisting upon my getting employ- 
ment in an Attorney’s office, the salary from which must 
support me, and to wait with patience until I could get 
admitted to practise for myself ; that should I, in defiance 
of his strict injunctions to the contrary, quit Jamaica as 
I had done the East Indies I might provide for mysdf, 
os he would have nothing more to say or do with or 
about me. 

My pride could ill brook tho idea of setUing down as a 
haolmey writer in a placo where from the day of my arrival I 
had lived in, splendour, keeping company with all the first 
people of the Island, nay, I pronounced it utterly impossible so 
todo. I mentionedthe purport of thislettertoMr. Richards, 
at the same time observing! had made up my mind on the 
subject. He expressed his surprize that my father should 
desire me to stay after the communication that had been 
made to him, giving it as his decided opinion that were I 
to comply it would cost him (my father) at least two hun- 
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drod a year to maintain mo. He therefore thot^ht mo 
right in my dotormination to return. 

1 went to Kingston the beginning of April, where I passed 
a wcefc of dissipation with young Bonynge and his gay 
associates. Captain Suxman called upon me to say he 
hoped his sliip would be quite ready in a fortnight, for 
which purpose he was labouring hard, and hoped to sail 
under convoy, report saying the Americans had a number 
of privateers out to intercept our West India, men. He re- 
quested T would bo at Old Harbour by the 17th at the 
latest. 

On the ith I once more accompanied Mr. Richards to 
St. Mary’s, where we remained only two days and then 
returned to Kingston. On the 7th Captain Surman came 
to take leave of Mr. Richards, intending to leave town 
finally that afternoon. 

Young Bonynge insisted upon my passing the last few 
days with his father and him, fixing upon the 12th to con- 
voy mo to Bushy Park. The interval was occupied in pay- 
ing my respects to tho many families and individuals both 
in Kingston and Spanish Town, from whom I had received 
the utmost hospitality and kindness. My name with a 
notice of my intention to embark for England in the New 
SJioreham had, according to the custom of the place, been 
stuck up for eight days at the Town HaU, Court House, and 
Church, without which ceremony and k certificate from the 
Provost Marshal, no Commander con receive a passenger 
on board his ship. This practice was adopted to prevent 
persons clandestinely leaving Jamaica after having run in 
debt with everybody who would trust them, and taken up 
goods from the merchants, as had often been done to the 
ruin of many industrious, honest men. 

The day previous to that fixed for my departure I was 
agreeably surprized by a visit from my young Streatham 
companion, Lewis, who only arrived the preceding evening. 
We spent the remainder of the day together very pleasantly, 
talking over old scenes and past times. 

After a cordial farewell to Mr, Richards, on the 10th of 
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April, 1776, I got into Bonynge’s phaeton, who drovo me 
down to hia father’s, which we reached just in time for 
dinner. The Doctor expressed liimself with uncommon 
civility, and, as his son observed, seemed really glad to see 
me, which was not often the case with his guests. I re- 
mained with him till the evening of the 16th, when I pro- 
ceeded to Old Harbour, where I stopped at a miserable hole 
of a house, although dignified with the name of “ Inn,” 
where I foimd my Commander and a Captain Dobbins, who 
was going passenger with him. Captain Surman said he 
hoped to sail the following day as he only waited for thirty 
hogsheads of sugar from Savanna, which he expected every 
moment. Having been introduced to Captain Dobbins, he 
told mo he had been upwards of sixteen years in the West 
Indies, the greater part of which he was in the 36th Regi- 
ment of Foot and latterly had a company in that fine corps. 

The next morning I arose before the sun, but found 
Captain Dobbins already up. We amused ourselves in 
gathering shaddocks fresh from the trees to send on board 
for the voyage, also in preparing eggs by dipping them 
in melted fat and placing them in kegs of fioux, both which 
processes he seemed quite au fait with, and they did him credit, 
keeping admirably weU the whole voyage. He appeared to 
be a good-humoured, cheerful man, but as I soon discovered 
had a great propensity to the marvellous. In the evening 
of the 17th we sailed, and off the west end of the Island 
joined two other homeward-bound ships, both of which, 
being better goers than we were, left us in a few hours. 



CHAPTER VI 


HOMEWABD BOUND 

I LEFT Jamaica ■with considerable regret, for independent 
of its being the finest country I ever beheld, the extra' 
ordinary civilities and acts of kindness I experienced from 
many of its inhabitants claimed my warmest gratitude. 
The cHmate agreed -with me perfectly. During a residence 
of near five months I lived extremely free in point of wine 
and kept late hours, exposed myself to the heats and 
damps and all the sudden changes prevalent there, yet 
never had the slightest attack of fever or any malady what- 
ever beyond headache, which pain I was subject to in every 
ohmato. I am therefore bound to speak well of Jamaica. 

When off the Island of Cuba I expressed a -wish to see 
the famous fortress at the Havannah, against which our 
Na'yy and Army had been so successful several years before, 
whereupon Captain Surman good-naturedly hauled in for 
the land and ran so near that several shot were fired at us 
from the different batteries we passed. Fortimately none 
struck us, though within a few yards of doing so. Whilst 
running along this coast, canoes came off to us -with turtle, 
different fruits, and turtles’ eggs, made up in the form of 
Bologna sausages -with spices, &o. They were highly 
smoked and proved an excellent rohsh. 

There were no other passengers on board the New Shore- 
ham than Captain Dobbins and myself, except a fine little 
boy of about nine years of age, son of a gentleman of large 
fortune, who was going to England to be educated. This 
little fellow had a voracious appetite, eatiug more than 
two of us at table. Captain Dobbins took delight in cram- 
ming hiTvi until he could not swallow another morsel. At 
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one of these superabundant meals, his friend continuing to 
supply his plate, the hoy was obliged to givo out, saying in 
the true Creolian style and language, “ No ! mo no can yam 
more, maw BiHy have so full, if my yam any more mo shall 
pop 1 ” 

Having entered the Gulf of Florida, wo experienced a 
current so rapid as to set us from fifty to seventy-five miles 
to the northward every twenty-four hours, which ap- 
peared the more extraordinary as the wind blew strong from 
the north, thereby raising a high, short, and disagreeable 
sea, which tumbled us about sadly. We had scarcely cleared 
the gulf when a violent storm arose, in the commencement 
of which we saw at a distance the two ships that had run 
from us off the west end of Jamaica. The gale increased so 
much at night we were obliged to lay to under bare polos, 
and the wind blowing dead on shore, we began to be under 
some apprehensions. At daylight the other two ships that 
had been to leeward had made so much bettor weather of it 
than we did that they were four miles to windward of us. 
This increased our alarm. 

The third morning the ship suddenly sprung so dangerous 
a leak as to make it necessary to keep the pumps constantly 
going, and even then the water gained so fast that Captoia 
Surman told us there was no alternative or chance of preser- 
vation but by bearing up and endeavouring to make the 
port of Charles Town in South Carolina, which, by reckon- 
ing, was directly under our lee. Wo accordingly set our fore- 
sail, running for the land, which wo saw close to us at three 
in the afternoon, before sunset got a pilot on board, and by 
dark came to an anchor ofi the town. 

Several armed boats camo alongside, the officers from 
vhich told us our ship would certainly be made a prize of, 
as war was declared and they had many frigates out. 
Captain Surman, upon hearing this, immediately addressed 
a memorial to the Govomor,Btating that an act of Providence 
had sent him into port for the preservation of tho lives of 
those on board ; he therefore trusted he should be allowed 
to refit and depart. This document Captain Surman road 
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to me for my opinion, previous to sending it, observing at 
tho same time I must make up my mind to becoming a 
prisoner, as he was convinced no advantage would nripR 
from his statement, the Americans in general, especially 
those of the southern provinces, being the basest and moat 
unprincipled people under the sun. Upon this occasion, 
however, he did them injustioe, the answer to his TnfiTnnT i n.i 
being extremely liberal. It stated that Americans warred 
not with Providence, that the elements having forced the 
N&jo Shoreham into their harbour they scorned to iunrensfl 
our misfortune by using a right they were entitled to, and 
therefore every relief and assistance within thoir power 
should be afforded, and permission to depart when repaired 
to a distance of twenty leagues from their coast without 
molestation. 

In consequence of this handsome determination carpenters 
and other artificers were sent on board, the leak found and 
stopped. In three days the ship was reported fit to proceed, 
and an order was forthwith sent on board for us to put to sea 
within twelve hours, a pilot attending to conduct us out. 
Neither Captain Dobbins nor mysolf were permitted to go 
on shore during our short stay, but we daily received an 
ample supply of fresh provMions, fruits, vegetables, and 
bread from the town. Having passed the bar we stood away 
with a fine fresh breeze. We afterwards heard that the 
two ships that saUod with us from Jamaica were both cap- 
traced by an American privateer that fell in with them a few 
hours after we saw them in the gale. 

Before we had been a week at sea the leak broke out 
afresh, not much to the credit of the Carolina workmen, 
and bad weather coming on it increased so quickly as to 
keep one pump at work n^ht and day. The rain made 
things extremely disagreeable as owing to the necessity of 
keeping everything close shut the steam from the sugar 
in the hold turned every article in our cabins of the colour 
of lead, and caused, too, a most offensive smell ; but not- 
withstanding this state of the ship a branch of an Arabian 
jessamine that was tied up to the deck between the beams 
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in the great cabin continued blossoming and bursting into 
beautiful flower the whole voyage, and arrived at London 
in the most perfect vigour and condition. This is a very 
extraordinary plant, the produce of Jamaica for many 
years bach, but said to have come originally from Arabia. 
Its height when full grown is from forty to fifty feet, with 
a great spread of branches. The flower, which is a bright 
red, is uncommonly rich, yielding a strong aromatic scent, 
and is in full beauty before a single leaf makes its appear- 
anoe. It is a hardy plant ; the piece I am speaking of 1 saw 
Oaptain Surman tear off the tree, chuck it into the boat 
and send it off to the ship just as if it had been to bum, 
without the least care or attention, nor was anything done 
to it during the passage, yet no part of it seemed at all dry 
or decayed. 

Captain Dobbins, who was a strong, robust man, proved 
a useful hand at the pump, where every soul on board, in- 
cluding even the Commander, took his spell in turn, except 
that we passengers were not summoned to it during the 
night. Jerry Griffin one morning finding more time elapse 
ere the water came than he thought ought to be, exclaimed, 
“ Damn my eyes ! if this pump does not put me in mind of 
my grandmother.” “ How so, boatswain ? ” enquired 
Gaptaia Surman, who was standing by. ” Why, too old to 
suck,” replied Jerry. 

It continued to blow hard, but, fortunately, from the 
north-west, which was nearly right aft. Not a day passed 
without something giving way, such as tacks, sheets, hal- 
liards or braces, which made the demand for cordage so 
frequent that at last we had not a single fathom left. On 
the banks of Newfoundland the weather was horribly bad, 
and, notwithstanding a severe gale of wind, there was so 
thick a fog we could not see the length of the ship. This I 
was told is peculiar to that part of the world. 

On the 12th of June at daylight a large fleet was seen 
right ahead, laying to, which, as we approached, were 
ascertained to be men-of-war and transports. At eight one 
of the frigates e^oke us, saying they were bound to America 
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■with troops and stores, had boon eight days from Cork, for 
five of which they had laid to in the same gale that was 
then blowing. They also gave us the bearings of Cape Clear, 
distant as they supposed forty-five loeigues. As this corre- 
sponded exactly -with our ship’s reckoning, Captom Surman 
stood on with confidence, knowing that one hundred and 
thirty-five miles would allow us a fair run for thirty hours. 
It had always been a practice of his, when wind and weather 
permitted, to run up mid-Channel until abreast of the Isle 
of Wight, which was the first land he made, unless he hap- 
pened to see Guernsey, which he told us we most likely 
should have a view of by noon the following day. 

From the time of Mr. Scott’s death, as already stated, 
Jerry Griffin, the boatswain, had taken the command of a 
watch in his stead. The night of the day on which the 
frigate spoke us he relieved the second mate at midnight, 
when he observed to him there was a great change in the 
sea, which was become much smoother although the wind 
had not decreased. lie therefore supposed we must be well 
up Channel. This the mate did not think possible. Jerry 
commenced his usual walk, keeping a good look out. We 
wore then running before the ■wind under double-reefed top- 
sailfl, the top-gallant masls and yards being do^wn upon 
dock. He soon observed a blaclt object upon the horizon, 
which at first ho imagined to be a cloud, but seeing it 
stationary ho then supposed it a ship. In about an hour it 
had so much increased in size that he became alarmed and 
called the mate, who could not discern anything. But as 
the men upon deck all saw it and pronoimoed it land, he 
went to the Captain’s cabin and awakened him, telling him 
we were near some land, whereupon Captain Surman jumped 
up, and so did I, ha-ving heard him called. 

The moment the Captain got upon deck, he cried out, 
“ Zormds 1 it is the Island of Guernsey. Here’s the Oaske^b 
lights ■within half a mile of us, and we shall certainly be 
upon the rooks.” All hands were mstantly summoned, the 
yards braced up and the ship brought upon a ■wind. In 
less than an hour the day broke, when to our surprize and 
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terror we beheld the black and terrific stony side of Guernsey, 
with a most tremendous sea breaking over the rooks almost 
around us, some of them being within a few hundred yards. 
I thought nothmg could save us 1 Providence, however, 
preserved us from destiuction and we cleared every danger, 
passing so close to one set of breakers that I could have 
jumped upon them. It was a truly terrific and awful scene. 
By five in the morning we were well out to sea again, and 
the wind fell considerably. We therefore onco more stood 
our course up Channel ; by noon it became quite moderate 
and turned to a beautiful summer day. 

At sunset we saw the Isle of Wight, and a number of 
ships standing in different directions ; at daylight of the 
14th saw the South Foreland, and at half -past five anchored 
in the Downs ; fine, clear sky, not a cloud appearing. Cap- 
tain Dobbins having proposed that we should travel together 
to London, we took leave of our good-tempered Commander, 
went on shore, and I onoe more entered the Hoop and 
GrifSn Inn, where I ordered breakfast. Whilst it was pre- 
paring we went out to stroll about the town, and my com- 
panion in passing the larder observed a prodigious fine 
rump of beef hanging up, upon which he exclaimed, “ Oh 1 
what a glorious sight. How heartily I could eat from that 
charming joint." The landlord happening to hear him, 
said, “ Sir, the cook shall out and dress a steak for you 
directly, if you please,” which offer wae eagerly accepted. 
We then sallied forth for a quarter of an hour and returning, 
I sat me down to tea and coffee, but the admirably wcU- 
looMng steak being brought in with fine oyster sauce, 1 
could not resist the temptation, joined my messmate, and 
made a dehoious meal, the slip slops going away imtonched. 

After this old English breakfast I went to my old friend, 
Mr. Baker’s, where a servant told me he and family were all 
at Brighthelmstone. At eleven we got into a post-chaise, 
and between four and five reached Rochester, putting up at 
the Crown, where Dobbins proposed staying the night. We 
made dinner and supper, walked to Chatham in the even- 
ing, and the next morning proceeded to London. 
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As black was a cheap and good travelling dress I had put 
on a suit of mourning. Having no intention of going to my 
father’s after the letter I received from Mm at Jamaica until 
I had first felt my way a little, 1 advised Captain Dobbins, 
instead of going to a noisy ixm, m he had intended, to let 
me introduce him to Lowe’s Hotel as far preferable in every 
respect. He agreed and we there dined together, after wMoh 
he went in search of his agent and I to take a sly peep at 
St. Albans Street. Calling at Davies’s mineral water ware- 
house, which was only three doors from my father’s, I was 
informed that aU my family were in town, and that an 
account had just arrived of the death of my brother Henry 
at Madras, whose loss I sincerely deplored. 

Not Imowing what was to become of mo, or how I should 
act, it, after much cogitation, occurred to me that I had 
better consult my steady and attached friend, Wfiliam 
Cane, upon the subject. 1 therefore immediately bent my 
steps to his house in Berners Street, but found he was at 
a ooiuitry house at Erith in Kent. The following day, with 
a clean shirt in my pocket, T set out for Erith, intending 
to walk the road until some return chaise overtook me. 
Thus I marchod to Shooter’s BiU, when I reflected that 
should Mr. Cano’s house be full of company, my going there 
uninvited and unoxpooted might not be prudent. I there- 
fore resolved to alter my plan by going to Gravesend, and 
from thence to address a letter to my friend, stating the 
disagreeable situation I was in, and asking Ms advice. I 
stopped at Dartford, where I dined, drank a bottle of port, 
wMch gave me new vigour, and then conlinued my pedes- 
trian journey, reaching Gravesend at seven in the evening. 
This was the longest walk I had ever taken, being full five 
and twenty miles, and I felt fatigued by it. 

The next morning I wrote and sent my letter, and in the 
evening received the kindest answer, desiring me directly 
to come to his house, where a cordial welcome awaited me, and 
that he would talk over the state of my aflairs and see what 
plan would be best to adopt in future. To Erith I aocord- 
ingly went, the family then consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Cane, 
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Mrs. Johnston, her mother, and one child, a beautiful hoy 
four years old. The house, although upon a small scale, 
was neat and convenient, delightfully situated upon the 
edge of the Thames, down to which his garden wont, his 
famous cutter which I have already spoken of, laying at 
moorings within a few yards of his steps, forming a very 
pretty object. 

Mr. Cane’s establishment was rather splendid than other- 
wise. He had an excellent town house in Berners Street, 
six male-servants within doors — ^that is, his own man, two 
in livery, coachman, postilion, and groom, besides whioh 
there were two gardeners, a helper in the stable, and four 
hands in the cutter. He had five beautiful carriage horses, 
with three for the saddle, a coach, post-chaise, and phaeton ; 
being somewhat of an epicure, his table was always well 
furnished, and he took special care to have the best of 
wines. He had estates of his own whioh yielded rather 
above two thousand pounds per annum, Mrs. Cane’s fortune 
was thirty thousand pounds, hnt tho match being dis- 
approved by her trustees though they could not prevent 
it as she was of age, they shackled the husband to tho ut- 
most of their power, positively refusing to advance a single 
guinea. This occasioned him a temporary embarrassment, 
for as he had always lived up to the extent of his income, 
perhaps some years a little beyond, he found a difficulty in 
raising sufficient cash to purchase equipage, plate, furniture, 
and the numerous et ceWaa indispensably requisite upon 
commencing housekeeper with a wife and family. 

Mrs. Cane was the youngest of throe daughters, their 
father leaving to each twenty-five thousand pounds, but 
as Mrs. Cane was aa infant when he died her fortune acoumu- 
lated to more than thirty thousand. One of her sisters 
married Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, many years one 
of the Members for Middlesex. The other wedded the 
famous Charles Yorke (brother to Lord Hardwicke), who 
for a few days was Lord Chancellor, whioh high office he 
had been induced to accept by the particular and earnest 
request of the King, and that oontrary to a promise made bis 
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brother that ho would rosist all importunities and that no- 
thing should induce him to accept the Seals under the then 
administration. Ho, however, had not fortitude enough 
to withstand His Majesty’s personal entreaties and yielded. 
Going from Court to Lord Hardwioke’s to endeavour to 
make his peace, his Lordship, who was rather apprehensive 
of the consequence of his visit to Saint James’s, when, he 
saw bis brother’s carriage drive up, went to the head of the 
stairs to meet him, but the servants at that moment an- 
nouncing Mr. Yorke as Chancellor, his Lordship hastUy 
returned to his apartment, dashing the door in his brother’s 
face and indignantly refusing to admit him. Mr. Yorke 
instantly went home and out his throat, of which wound he 
died two days after, tearing the dressings off when he under- 
stood there was a probabihty of his recovery. At the time 
of liis death a patent of peerage for him had been made out, 
and only awaited the affixing of the Great Seal thereto. 

At Erith T was surrounded with every elegance, and 
treated with respect and kindness by each individual of 
the family. Wo spent the first day very cheerfully, Mr. 
Cano forbi dding anything relative to business. The next day 
he told mo that fronp the disposition he understood my father 
to bo in respecting mo I must not expect much, or that ho 
would even seo mo, adding, “ But don’t bo oast down by 
what I have said ; wo shaU be able to strike out sometljing 
for you without his assistance, upon which point we shaU 
have sufficient time and oppoitunities to consult together 
during a voyage I am going upon m a few days with some 
friends, and which party you shall join.” He then ordered 
his phaeton, and I accompanied him therein to London, 
ordered my trunk from Lowe’s Hotel to Berners Street, and 
after purchasing a supply of readymade linen from Blunts’ 
warehouse at Charmg Cross, returned in the same carnage 
to Erith. 

On the 20th (of June) the company that were to go upon 
the cruise assembled at Mr. Cane’s, consisting of Lord George 
Gordon (who afterwards engaged so much of the public at- 
tention and was the primary cause of the dreadful riots of 
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1780). He was then a gay, volatile and elegant young man, 
of the most affable and engaging manners ; Georgo Demp- 
ster, Esq., a Member of Parliament, and secretary to the 
Order of the Thistle, the badge of which he wore suspended 
io a broad green silk: nbbon round his neck ; Sir Charles 
Bingham, afterwards created Earl of Lucan ; Mr. Stephen- 
son, who had made a large fortune in the East India Com- 
pany’s service at Bombay ; Mr. Cane and mysoK, making 
six in number. The gentlemen above specified were aU men 
of superior talents, and being of exactly the same political 
way of thinking, condemning the foUy and injustice of the 
Government in endeavouring to dragoon the Americans 
into unconditional submission, we were in no danger of 
arguments or difference of opinion upon that head. 

Upon Mrs. Cane and her mother leaving the table after 
dinner, our host desired each guest to fill a bumper of 
champagne, which being complied with, he gave, “ Suc- 
cess to the Americans,” a toast that was applauded by 
all present with enthusiasm, and which we daily did due 
honour to during the time we were out. At night we went 
on board the IlenrieMa, the cutter being so named in com- 
pliment to Mrs. Cane, where we retired to our respective 
cots. Before break of day the crew got under weigh (having 
four additional hands, besides a Channel pilot, for the 
vojjage), standing down the river with a fine breeze at 
north-west. At seven we passed Gravesend. 

It having been previously resolved to keep early hours, 
we assembled to breakfast precisely at eight o’clock, dined 
at two, and supped at nine. Lord George Gordon, hearing 
I had recently been in the West Indies, asked me a variety 
of questions relative to the state of the British Islands. He 
seemed extremely pleased -with the account I gave of the 
reception we had experienced at Charles Town, saying 
the Monistry ought to make a public acknowledgment of the 
liberahty of the Americans upon that occasion. He then ob- 
served that he had two days before met at his father, the 
Duke of Gordon’s, a gentleman just come from America, who 
had given them a most entertaining and interesting acooimt of 
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the ingeuioTis manoeuvres by which ho had saved the ship in 
winch ho was a passongor from hoing oaptured. This account 
was that in the commencement of tho voyage he had amused 
himsolf hy painting upon pasteboard the mouths of canon, 
one of which ho fixed into the different ports, being eight in 
number, and so well wore they executed that any one at the 
outside must be deceived and take them for guns. After 
being ten days at soa a strange sail hove in sight, which 
upon nearing them was discovered to be an American 
privateer mounting thirty guns and fuU of men. While the 
enemy was in chase he dressed a dozen of the crew in old 
regimental coats, and made them, thus equipped, exhibit 
themselves in the most conspicuous parts of tho quarter- 
deck. Ho also ordered two four-poundors that were placed 
upon the forecastle (to use as signals) to be discharged, and 
put on every appearance of being determined to resist. 
The stratagem succeeded, the privateer after hovering near 
tho vessel for a couple of hours, firing now and tb er a ran- 
dom shot, having shoored off. Upon presenting her stern they 
read on tho tafirail, The WasMni/ion of Charles Town, His 
Lordship then askod mo if I had heard of that ship whilst 
at Charles Town, which 1 answered I had not. 

In tho afternoon, off the Island of SMppey, we lay to, 
Bonding a boat to Shoerness for a supply of vegetables and 
bread, which having procured we made sail again. The 
next morning oarly wo saw three ships worldng up, one of 
which from her rigging X knew to be my old ship, where- 
upon I observed, “ Here comes the New Shoreham." Lord 
George, hearing this, earnestly exclaimed, "The New 
Shoreham / That’s the very ship I alluded to.” " Then, 
my Lord,” said I, laughing, “ the mgenious contriver of her 
escape must have been Captain Dobbins, for we had no 
other passenger.” “ Assuredly it was,” said his Lordship, 
“ and it is odd you did not notice the circumstanoe when I 
mentioned the privateer’s name.” “ It would have been 
stiU more extraordinary if I had,” was my reply, “ not 
having seen or heard of any suob privateer until spoken of 
by your Lordship.” “ You astonish me,” said he, " What 
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in God’s name could have led the man to teU so strange 
and so wanton a falsehood, or to humbug my father and me 
with his idle invention ? ” The only way I could at all 
account for it was “his propensity to fiction,’’ but in 
justice to my poor shipmate’s good nature I thought it 
right to add, that “ not one of the many marvellous anec- 
dotes he had favoured me with ever tended to the injury 
of any human creature. In all he was ‘ himself the hero 
of each little tale.’ ’’ “ Upon my word,” observed Lord 
George, “this is the most ridiculous circumstance I ever 
heard of, and pray did nothing occur to give him the idea 
of such a story ? ” “ Nothing,” said I. “ We saw no 
privateer, nor any sail whatever until near England, neither 
had the New ShoreJum a single port, as you may perceive, 
or the sign of a gun on board, nor do I believe Captain 
Dobbins had a second regimental coat in his wardrobe.” 
We then had a hearty laugh at the man’s folly, Mr. Demp- 
ster remarking how very singular the discovery of it had 
been 1 Lord George could talk of nothing else for some 
tune, protesting he would inform tho Duke of the pro- 
pensity his friend had. 

In the evening we entered Margate pier, whore we landed, 
attended the Rooms, supped, and returned on board to 
sleep, the people directly warping out and bending their 
course towards Boulogne, off which port we found our- 
selves upon rising in the morning. Tho tide being out we 
came to an anchor, stepping into our yawl to row on shore, 
but when within thirty yards of the harbour she grounded. 
A dozen flat-bottomed boats then approached, from whenoa 
issued a parcel of Amaaonian fish women with their petti- 
coats rolled close up, their whole thighs being baro. These 
masculine creatures seized hold of us, lifting us, whether 
we would or not, out of the yawl, and carried us in their 
arms to the land, a smart contest, in which several of thorn 
lay sprawling in the sea, taking place who should secure the 
prey. 

Upon reaching terra pma we immediately proceeded 
to the house of Messrs. Meiiton and Smith, eminent English 
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wine merolinnts, who oarriod on a prodigious trade in that 
town. Mr. Smith, who was well acquainted with Mr. Cano 
and Mr. Dempster, received us with true hospitality. After 
having sacrificed freely at the shrine of Bacchus, Lord 
George Gordon proposed a dash off to Penis for a couple of 
days, which being agreed to three voitures were sent for to 
be at the door at daybreak the next morning, when the 
whole party set off, and early on the third day entered the 
French capital, driving to a handsome hotel in Rue St 
Sauveur. 

The general appearance of the city by no means answered 
my expectation or the opinion I had formed of the far- 
famed Paris. It, however, certainly contains a number of 
magnificent public edifices. 

Mr. Cane and I went to visit Messieurs Panohaud, two 
brothers who carried on the business of bankers, and with 
whom I had become acquainted at my father’s in London, 
where they generally wont once a year. They invited our 
party to dinner the next day, giving us a very cheerful 
“ Faire F^to.” Wo there mot several of the noblesse, most 
of whom accompanied us to the opera in the evening. 

The following day wo went to Versailles and saw the 
Royal Family at Chapel. Having viewed the Palace and 
Gardens wo returned to Paris, again to dine with the Pan- 
chauds, one of the guests being Major Baggs, brother to the 
Jamaica hero. He was very civil and attentive to me, and 
at night took me to his box at the ComMie, where he intro- 
duced mo to Mr. Taaffe, an Irish gentleman of fortune, who 
told me my father was one of the oldest friends he had. 
Mr, Taaffe and Major Baggs lived together. They insisted 
upon our party dining with them and gave an entertainment 
in princely magnificence, the wines being delicious, es- 
pecially the burgundy, of which I took a large quantity. 

Having made the most of our time and seen the rarities 
of Paris, we on the 28th (of June) commenced our journey 
back to Boulogne, arriving at Meriton and Smith’s on the 
Ist of July, where we took another batch of his excellent 
wine, and prepared for sea, Mr, Cane sending on board the 
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Henrietta a plentiful supply of cliampagno and claa:et, the 
hampers containing the same half filling the cabin. 

On the 2nd we sailed out of the harbour at high water 
with a fine fresh breeze from the south-west, which drove us 
on at a fine rate, bending our course across the Ohaimel 
direct for Portsmouth, When we had been about seven 
hours at sea a Custom House cutter ranged up alongside, 
one of the officers coming on board to oxamine our vessel, 
Thft man was as civil as possible, paying vast respect to 
Mr, Dempster’s ribbon and insignia of the Thistle, After 
enquiring from whence we came and whither bound, Mr, 
Cane invited him mto the cabin, where, seeing the hampers 
arranged, he observed, “ You have laid in a good stock of 
wine. Sir,” Mr, Cane repUed, “ It is necessary as we mean 
to be out several weeks and are six in number. Besides, 
you know it would not do to stmt ourselves,” The officer 
good-humouredly agreed, saying, “ Certainly, Sir, you aie 
quite right to have enough. It is not to watch pleasure 
vessels hke this that we are employed,” Havhig eat some 
cold fowl and ham, with a tumbler of madeira, he returned 
to his outter and stood up Channel, 

After dinner our conversation turned upon the usual 
subject — ^America, when Lord George Gordon said to 
Mr, Cane, “ I think in compliment to the worthy patriots 
of our injured Colonies upon the Continent you ought to call 
your outter the Congreaa (the meeting of the people under 
that title having been then established). This observation 
was unanimously deemed a very proper one, and Mr. Cane 
determined forthwith to reohrisW her. AH hands instantly 
fiUing a bumper, we drank, “ Success to the Gongvess.” 
Johnson, the head man or master, being summoned, was 
told she was no longer the Henrietta, but was in future to 
be called the Congress, a bowl of punch being ordered for the 
crew thereupon. 

On the 3rd we made the Isle of Wight and stood 
for Portsmouth Harbour with a pleasant light wind. At 
Spithead we passed close to an eighty-gun ship laying at 
anchor. All our party being upon deck, Johnson at the 
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helm, tho Lieutenant on duty very civilly asked, “ Pray, 
ray lad, whoso cutter is that, and what’s her name ? ” 
Johnson auswored readily enough to the first part, “ Squire 
Cano’s, Sir,” after wliioli he paused, and in a hesitating 
manner added, “ Tho Oongreas.” In the very moment he 
said so, we had shot ahead sufficiently for the Lieutenant 
to see “ Henrietta ” upon her stern. He therefore, naturally 
enough, conooivod tho man meant to be impertinent, and 
angrily said, ” Damn your blood, you impudent scoundrel, 
I wish I had you hero aard I’d congress you. Your master 
ought not to encourage such insolence.” 

Having entered the harbour we brought to alongside 
a hulk and went ashore to view the dock, store-houses, and 
other worlta worth attention, which occupied throe hours 
very pleasantly, after which we returned to our cutter, and, 
dropping down with tho tide, got out to sea again and made 
sail. Tho 4.th, after a fine run, we arrived at Weymouth. 
This place hud boon fixed upon as tho extent of our trip to 
tho westward, and wo spent ton days at it most agreeably in 
as good a tavorn as any in England. Our whole party sub- 
scribed to tho Rooms, but my cliiof amusement was the 
theatre, whoro there were a sot of very tolerable actors. 
Wo dinod one day with Mr. Sturt, at his elegant vfila a fow 
miles from tho town, and another with Mr. Buxton, a great 
Russian morohant, who resided upon the highest part of 
Portland, commanding an extensive prospect of the ocean 
with ships constantly passing and repassing, but the want 
of trees made it, in my opinion, look dreary ; in winter it 
must be dreadfully so. 

The 16th we embarked in the Congress, reaching Ports- 
mouth in tho night of the 16th. In the morning we landed, 
and in omc walk upon the sea-line met my old Mend, Gam- 
bier, then an Admiral, commanding a fleet. He made us 
stay to dine with him, and while over our wine told the 
party how very ill I had behaved to him in the year 1766, 
Upon hearing which Lord George Gordon exclaimed, “I 
think Mr. Hiokey was right, and acted prudently. There 
is no encouragement nowadays in the navy to induce any 
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man. to enter it ; it is all job and triok. This I know too 
well by woeful exporicnoe, having already been nine years 
a lieutenant without the least proapoot of promoiAon.” 
This, however, was not quite candid or fair in his lord- 
ship, for having constantly opposed Government in his 
place as a Member of Parliament, making violent speeches 
against all its measures, he could not reasonably expect that 
the administration would think themselves boimd to give 
him rank in his profession. 



CHAPTER VII 

REST AT ERITH 


TT/TE Portsmouth the 18th, early in the morning, and 
V V on the 20th our party landed at Erith in hi gTi health 
and spirits, finding Mrs. Cane and family perfectly well. The 
same evening Lord George Gordon and the other gentlemen 
left us. The following day Mr. Cane took me to town, 
where he said business would detain him some days. Calling 
at the Jerusalem coffee-house, I there heard that my old 
friend and shipmate, Mr. Jacob Rider, was returned to 
England with an amplo fortune, residing in Upper Harley 
Street. T iuunodiatcly wont in search of him, and found 
him in a capital good house, splendidly furnished. He intro- 
duced me to hia wife, whom ho had married in Bengal, hy 
whom ho had one cliild, a fine little girl then four years of 
ago. TIo xocoivod mo Avith the most affectionate regard, 
said he had lately made many enquiries about me in St. 
Albans Street, aiid was sorry to see I was in disgrace with 
my father, who seemed greatly offended with me. “ How- 
ever,” added ho, “ I, and the rest of your numerous friends 
and well-wishers, must exert our influence to bring about 
a reconciliation, and that once effected, away with you to 
Bengal os fast os you can. Zn the new Court established 
at Calcutta, I am oertain you will sucoeed, nature having 
intended you for the profession of the Law.” 

Upon my return to Berners Street I told Mr. Cane what 
Rider had said, and he was of the same opinion, promising 
me he would directly apply to all his India conneoiions re- 
specting the obtaining leave for me to go out as an Attorney. 
The next day he took me to visit Mr. Gregory, who h^ 
resided for many years in India, where he had acquired an 
immense fortune, and was then a director, with whom he 

70 
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wag upon the most intimate terms. This gentleman readily 
promised to give his interest towards promoting the object 
I had in view, observing that I ought not to thinlc of going 
out until the spring, which would not only secure me a good 
passage, but make me arrive at Calcutta in the most pleasant 
and healthy season of the year. Having ascertained that 
ny father was gone to Bath, I called in St. Albans Street 
to see my sisters, from whom I grieved to hear that he con- 
tinued inexorable respecting me, and was resolved to 
interest himself no further about me. Prom my father’s 
I went to Mrs. Forrest’s, whom I found quite well, with all 
her lovely daughters about her. The whole family received 
me most kindly. Arthur was become an ensign in the 
Guards, leading a dissipated London life ; my favourite, 
Tom, was at sea. 

After passing a week in town, I returned with Mr. Cane 
to the elegant and tranquil scenes of his retreat at Erith, 
where everything was so comfortable and so pleasing as to 
make time glide away imperceptibly. Our mornings were 
spent in either sailing, riding on horseback or driving in 
my host’s phaeton to visit the numerous friends he had in 
the neighbourhood. The most intimate of those were : 
Mr, Wheatly, who possessed a fine estate about five miles 
from Erith ; Sir Sampson Gideon, nearly the same distance 
on an eminence between Greenwich and Woolwich ; Mr. 
Adair, father of the Recorder of London, who inhabited an 
old house in which Oliver CromweU resided, within a mile of 
Mr. Cane’s ; Alderman Kirkman, who had Caloraft’s 
famous place at Norfleet ; Mr. Shuttleworth and Mr, 
Hussey, who lived together, also near Norfleet ; General 
Desaguliers and Lord Ferrers, who had cottages on the 
banks of the Thames. At all these houses we frequently 
dined in the pleasantest and most informal manner. 

Frequently Mr, Cane and I, when sitting fife d tite over 
our bottle, have, upon observing a fresh westerly wind 
blowing, instantly gone on board the Gorigrees, got under 
way, and in a few minutes been running nine or ten knots 
an hoiur on our way towards Boulogne, The cutter was 
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kept in such a style that it was like moving from, one splen- 
did room into another equally so. Upon embarking the 
only difference was that instead of the handsome dining 
parlour of Brith we were in a neat cabin with the best wines 
upon a snug littlo table. Mr. Cane, observing that I was 
partial to champagne, always ordered a bottle to be brought 
during dinner, of which ho usually drank a couple of glasses, 
and I 'finished it, after which we each took at least a bottle 
of claret, sometimes more. 

I occasionally amused myself by making sketches of the 
beautiful landscapes that met the eye in every direction 
from my host’s garden. I made two in particular, which 
I finished highly in water-colours, one being Mr. Cane’s 
house and garden, &o., taken from on board the cutter, the 
other, the gunpowder magazines at Purfleet, three miles 
below Erith on the Essex shore. These drawings I presented 
to Mrs. Cane, who was so delighted with them that it in- 
duced in her a wish to acquire the art herself, and she ex- 
pressed an earnest wish that I would become her instructor, 
an office I readily undertook knowing tho docility and genius 
of my pupil. She entered upon the business with such zeal as 
very soon to make a considerable proficiency. Tho evenings 
(when only the family were present) we passed in playing 
at half-crown whist, or four-handed oribbage. 

In tho latter end of the month of July, a relation of 
Mr. Cane’s, Mr. Peter Wybrants, a fine young man, came 
over from Dublin for the purpose of being entered at the 
Temple, being intended for the Bar. This young gentle- 
man had chambers of Ms own, but spent much of his time 
in Mr. Cane’s family, who were all sinoerely attached to 
him. He therefore joined ns on a party to Margate, where 
Mrs. Cane had been directed to go for the benefit of sea 
bathing. On the 31st Mrs. Cane (who never ventured 
upon the water) with her mother, Mrs. Johnson, departed 
for London, and from thence proceeded the following day 
by land to Margate. In the afternoon of the same day 
Mr. Cone, Mr. Wybrants, and myself, embarked in the 
OongresB with a fresh south-west wind, reaching the place 
n— o 
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of oiir destination almost in the same moment that tho ladies 
did. We immediately went to an excellent house that Mr. 
Cane had, by letter, engaged in Cecil Square, close to the new 
Rooms. After three days’ sojourn Mr. Cane, Mr. Wybrants, 
Mr. Stephenson, whom I have already spoken of, and myself, 
set ont on an expedition to Boulogne and down Channel. 

As we did not intend to remain many hours at Boulogne, 
instead of entering the harbour, we came to an anchor out- 
side the Bar, and went on shore in the boat, dined at Meriton 
and Smith’s, returning at night to the Congress with an 
ample supply of wines for the voyage. We immediately 
made sail, steering direct for Beaohy Head, intending to 
visit Brighthehnstone and stay there some days. 

During our passage across the Channel it came on to blow 
strong from the south-west ; a high sea arose, which made 
Mr. Stephenson so violently sick we apprehended his 
burstiag a blood-vessel. After a most boisterous night wo 
the following day made the English coast and soon saw 
Beaohy Head, distant about seven leagues, at which time it 
blew so hard we could scarcely carry a close-reefed main- 
sail and storm-jib, the sea maldng a fair breach over us 
every moment. The pilot assured us it would become much 
worse when off the pitch of the head, upon hearing which 
Mr. Stephenson begged most earnestly that he might be 
put on shore, he cared not where, for if ho wore obliged to 
remain on board another night he was sure he should die. 
Mr. Cane thereupon directed tho pilot to stand dose in- 
shore in hopes of meeting with some fishing boat. We 
accordingly did run for the land, and the pilot soon informed 
us we were off the little village of Eastbourne. A small boat 
coming alongside, the people belonging to her said the 
gale would certainly iaorease, which induced Mr. Cane to 
resolve to stop a few hours to wait the result of the weather. 
Our whole party got into the boat and were landed through 
a tremendous surf, which completely drenched us. 

Eastbourne, since become a fashionable place of resort, 
was then only an insignificant fishing town, consisting of 
about eight or ten scattered houses. The boatmen con- 
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ducted us to the only public-house in the village, as miserable- 
looking a dwelling from the outside as I ever beheld, where, 
from its appearance, we expected neither victuals, drink, 
or any sort of comfortable refreshment. Upon entering, 
however, we were shown into a very olean room, where the 
landlady, in five minutes, made a cheerful and blazing fire. 
Whilst employed drying our clothes, Mr. Cane made en- 
quiries whether we could have anything to eat. The hostess 
replied if we could put up with fish and poultry she could 
supply us, but she had no butcher’s meat remaining. Being 
told we should be content with whatever she could produce 
she promised to do her best, and in half an hour we sat 
down to a beautifully white tablecloth, and she brought in 
as fine a dish of fish as ever was seen at Bfilingsgate, with 
excellent lobster and 03 rater sauces. This was followed 
by a pair of tender, well-dressed chickens, and we finished 
an ample repast with good old Cheshire cheese. 

Concluding no wine was procurable in such a house, we 
washed down our food with tolerable ale, but one of the 
gentlemen asking if they ever sold wine of any sort, the 
landlady answered, “Yes, sometimes, but she could not 
expect such gentry as wo would be able to drink it.” A 
bottle was thereupon ordered, not with any intention of 
drinking it, but merely for the benefit of the mistress of the 
mansion who had furnished us with so admirable a meal. 
A bottle being opened, I poured out a glass, which smelling, 
I found to be claret, and tasting, pronounced it very fair 
wine. Mr, Cane thereupon took some, which he instantly 
declared to be as high fiavoured claret as any in his own 
cellar. The consequence was a liberal potation, each of us 
drinking full two bottles. 

Another matter of surprize awaited us, for upon calling 
for a bill, the landlady made a demand of eighteen-pence 
apiece, amounting to six shillings. “StK s hillin gs, my 
good lady,” said Mr. Cane, “is indeed a moat moderate 
demand, but you must tell us what we are to pay for drink 
as well as eating.” “ Oh, dear gentlemen,” replied the 
woman, “ I can make no charge for that. You are heartily 
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welcome to the wine, and I’m glad yon were able to drink 
it. The case is, my poor boys now and then run over to 
Guernsey on little matters of business, and generally bring 
home with them a few dozen of wine, which I seldom find 
occasion to use, and as it costs me nothing, you are heartily 
welcome and much good may you do with it,” By a few 
more questions we ascertained that her “ poor boys ” were 
neither more nor less than professed smugglers. With 
considerable difficulty we prevailed upon her to accept a 
guinea for as excellent a repast as ever four hungry fellows 
sat down to, and then began to talk of returning on board 
the Congress to proceed on to Brighthelmstone. 

Mr. Stephenson thereupon declared that nothing should 
induce Mm ever to set foot on board a ship or vessel of any 
kind again, and as it still contintied to blow hard he advised 
the whole party to send to Lewes for chaises and go across 
by land to Brighthelmstone, leaving the Congress to the 
management of her crew to convoy hot round by sea, orders 
to wMoh effect were, in consequence, forthwith given to 
Johnson. 

Having procured carriages from tho nearest town, wo 
reached Brighton in the course of two hours and a hah. 
Here we anxiously looked out for tho Congress, that wo 
might change our olothes, having notliing with us except 
what was on our backs. The morning, however, appeared 
without any tidings of the cutter. We wore therefore 
imder the necessity of sending to a slop shop, each pur- 
chasing a shirt, &o. 

After passing another anxious day at the principal inn 
and stUl hearing nothing of the Congress, the south-west 
gale contiauiag with unabated force, Mr. Cane determined 
to return to Eastbourne in search of her. 

After breakfast the second morning. Cane, Wybrants, 
myself, and Tiger (an immense sized Newfoundland dog of 
Mr. Oane’s), stepped into a post-chaise with four excellent 
horses, and set off for Eastbourne, where upon our arrival 
we learnt that the cutter had been seen about six o’clock 
that morning running^ by to the eastward, apparently in 
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distress, laaving no jib-boom and the mainsail lowered 
down ; that while a boat was preparing to go off to her 
assistance she hoisted her cross-jack and topsail and run up 
Channel before the wind at a great rate. 

Upon receivmg this information wo continued our joumej 
along the coast, hoping she would stop at the first secure 
place. The wind was extremely high and blow in such vio- 
lent gusts that at times we thought chaise, horses, and ail 
would be driven bodily to leeward. The wind was from 
the sea, otherwise I should have felt very uncomfortable 
in running along the tops of exceedingly high hills and within 
a few feet of the edge of perpendicular precipices scores of 
fathoms deep. 

After stopping at every town and fishing village on our 
route without getting any intoUigence respecting the Con- 
gress, we, late in the evening, reached Dover, where we 
supped and slept. Early the following morning we 
walked down to the pior, making enquiries whether our run- 
away vessel had boon soon, when tho master of one of the 
Custom House schooners said ho had observed a cutter of 
the description we mentioned pass tho evening before at 
an unmonse rate, and stand round the Eoreland into the 
Downs. Wo thereupon continued our journey to Margate, 
whore we found the Congress very quietly laying at anchor. 

Johnson lay the whole blame upon the pilot, who he spoke 
of as behig frightened out of his wits when off Beaohy Head 
from the sea breaking heavily on board every two or three 
minutes, so much so that the pilot insisted upon bearing 
away to prevent her foundering, notwithstanding he (John- 
son) strongly objected, stating the necessity of getting to 
Brighthelmstone, as he knew neither his master or friends 
had a 'change of linen with them. The pilot, however, 
said he alone was responsible for the safety of the cutter, 
and bear up he would and did. Johnson further told us 
that when off Eastbourne he much wanted to stop there 
and land to ask about his master, but the pilot peremptorily 
refused, saying there was too much sea for any boat to 
venture landing in, and he must make the beat of his way 
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to find some shelter; that he (Johnson) hoing entirely 
ignorant of the navigation of tho Channel, dared not ven- 
ture to take the command from tho pilot lest any accident 
should happen, and he therefore reluctantly yielded to his 
(the pilot’s) orders. 

As we were fatigued by our hurried journey along the 
coast of Hampshire, Sussex, and Kent, we complied with 
the wish of Mrs. Cane and her mother by staying at home 
the whole evening, determining to play a family rubber at 
whist, take an early supper, and retire to bed by ten o’clock. 
After playing one rubber I became so drowsy that I requested 
Mr. Wybrants to take my place at the oard table, which 
he did, and I seated myself by the fireside, where I fell into 
a profound sleep, from which I awoke in the tortures of 
tho damned, bouncing up, and screeching with a dreadful 
pain in my right foot. Tho whole party seemed to enjoy my 
distress, laughing immoderately, until tho sovority of the 
pain occasioned me to faint. AU then were in tho utmost 
distress on my account. 

Upon recovering myself, I entreated that my boot might 
be out off, which Mr. Wybrants instantly effected, and my 
foot was discovered to be in a dreadful state of inflamma- 
tion. Oil and a variety of remedies recommended by the 
ladies were applied, but without procuring mo tho least re- 
hef . A surgeon was thereupon sent for, upon whose appear- 
ance I first learnt that the cause of my sufferings arose from 
a severe bum. Mr. Cane, not at all aware of the mischief 
he was about to do, observing me sitting cross-legged and 
fast asleep, twisted a piece of paper which he dipped in the 
wax of the candle, and lighting one end, lay it upon the top 
of my foot. I had on a pair of thick wax leather boots, and 
so deep and profoimd was my sleep that the entire paper 
was consumed before the anguish awakened me. So 
grievously had it operated that the upper part of the leather 
was burnt to a cinder. 

The surgeon having examined and dressed my foot, 
ordered me to bed, there to remain until he saw me again. 
He then told Mr. Cane that he was apprehensive from the 
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situation and appearance o£ tlie wound some of the large 
vessels were so materially hurt that I might he a cripple for 
life, upon hearing which my friend Cane was beyond measure 
distressed. He instantly dispatched an express to London 
to summon Mr. Robin Adair to come and attend me, but 
that gentleman happening to be at Bristol at the time, Mr. 
John Hunter, who had undertaken to act for him during 
his absence, instantly left town and came to me. After 
meeting the Margate surgeon and inspecting my foot he at 
once declared no iU consequence would arise, and that a 
few days’ quiet, keeping my leg in a horizontal position, 
and frequently applying an embrocation which he ordered, 
would completely cure the hurt. And so it proved ; in a 
week I was perfectly recovered, but during that period I 
was kept upon chicken broth, and not allowed a drop oi 
wine, lest fever should ensue. 

The whole family had attended me with the utmost 
assiduity and kindest attention, Mr, Cane or Mr. Wybrants 
boing constantly in my room, reading or contriving some 
means to amuse mo. The ladies, too, generally passed a 
couple of hours daily in my chamber. Mr. Cane was much 
hurt at the suffering he had occasioned me, declaring every 
hour his ooncern, adding that it would for the remainder 
of his life prevent his ever using, or permitting where he 
could prevent it, any practioal jokes of the same kind. 

After spending ten days in a siok room attending upon me, 
Mr. Wybrants left us to resume his studies at the Temple, 
though I believe much more of his time was sacrificed to 
Bacchus and Venus than to Coke upon Littleton. 

On the 10th (August) I was so perfectly recovered as to be 
able to take a hard day’s sail with Mr. Cane, and he then 
said if the wind continued in the same quarter, and equally 
fresh, he would the next day run over to Boulogne. Re- 
turning at six o’clock, completely drenched from the seas 
breaking over us every five minutes, we took a larger 
allowance than usual of claret, I having, as usual, previously 
dispatohed a bottle of champagne. After receiving three or 
four different summonses to coffee, we, about ten o’clock, 
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went upstairs to the ladies, I had my reooUootion perfectly, 
and I accomplished the getting to the drawing-room, where 
I seated myself as quickly as possible, but the heat of the 
fire brought on a sickness at my stomach which made it 
necessary for me to retreat rather precipitately, when I 
became so giddy that I thought it prudent to follow the 
advice of the housekeeper, and, instead of returning to the 
family, went to bed, where I immediately fell into a pro- 
found sleep, from which I did not awake until I perceived 
the sun shining brightly into my room, and, looking at my 
watch, found it was past nine. As we were to have started 
at five in the morning, I bounced out of bed, and, dressing 
myself with the utmost dispatch, went out to enquire the 
reason why I had not been called. Meeting Mr. Cane’s 
valet, I asked the cause of his master’s not having risen to 
embark for France, upon which he said, “ Is it possible, Sir, 
you did not hoar the confusion we were in for three hours 
last night ? My master fell downstairs and we all thought 
he was killed. My mistress was, from fright, thrown, into 
hysterics, and screamed so violently I should have thought 
it must have awakened the soundest sleeper, In half an 
hour the house was fiUed with physicians and surgeons. The 
first report was that my poor master was dead, but I had 
soon the consolation to hoar the surgeon reply, ‘ It may be 
so, but I’ll answer for it he is only dead drunk.’ ” Luckily, 
he sustained no material injury in his fall, which was head- 
long down a flight of twenty steps. His escape was extra- 
ordinaay, he being a very heavy man. I understood that 
after I left the drawing-room he got up to give some orders 
relative to our intended excursion the following morning, 
and in descending the stairs his foot slipped and he feU 
to the bottom, miserably bruised but without any fracture. 
Mrs. Cane privately, and with great gravity, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, most earnestly entreated me 
to endeavour to discourage Mr. Cane from committing such 
excesses in wine, which she was sure must be prejudicial to 
his health. This I faithfully promised, 
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PKEPAHATIONS TOE EAST INDIA AGAIN 

O N the morning of the 17th (August) we went to town to 
meet a large party (lining ivith Mr. Cane in Berners Street, 
which consisted of Mr. John O’Neil, afterwards Lord O’Neil, 
Mr. Dawson, Mr. Martin, Lord Bellamont, Mr. Gregory, Mr. 
Dempster, General Armstrong, and Mr. Erskine, now Lord 
Ershine, who had just then commenced his study as a 
lawyer, intending to qualify himself for the Bar, where he 
subsequently made so conspicuous and brUliant a figure. At 
this dinner I first heard him recite his famous poem, called, 
“The Joranium,’’ a jeu d’eaprit that showed moro than 
common talents, with the most classical and elegant taste. 
After passing one of the pleasantest days of my life 1 looked 
at my watch, expecting to find it about ten o’clock. I, to my 
surprize, saw it was two, so rapidly had the time slipped away. 

The following day my friend Cane took me to Mr. 
Roberts, an East India Director, to whom Mr. Gregory 
had spoken about me, and who, in consequence thereof, 
promised to obtain leave from the Court for me to proceed 
to Bengal in one of their ships. He received me with the 
utmost politeness, assuring me he should exert his interest 
in my behalf and, observing there would not be another 
Court for near a fortnight to come, desired I would call again 
upon him about that time. In the evening Mr. Cane re- 
turned to Erith, but I remained in London, being engaged 
to dine with my old Plasaey shipmate, Mr. Jacob Rider, who 
had been some time returned from India, where I was most 
hospitably entertained. He told me he had spoken to 
General Richard Smith, Mr. Leicester, and others of his 
India connections, from aU of whom he should get very 
powerful and useful recommendations for me, 

88 
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Upon breaiking up at Mr. Rider’s I went to the Bedford 
Coffee House, where, meeting Major Nugent, Jack Tothnng- 
ton, and some others of the old set, they made me promise 
to dine with them the next day at the Shaltespear. I 
accordingly did so, and there once more fell in with the 
choice female spirits, Pris. Vincent, Newton, Sally Hudson, 
Kit Frederick, &c. The two first-named sang a number of 
delightful songs, and proved themselves in as fine voice as 
I had left them before my India voyage. The women aU 
expressed great satisfaction at thus imexpectedly meeting 
me. This convivial party brought to my recollection many 
former scenes of dissipation, which, though highly gratifying 
at the time, ultimately occasioned me acute suffering and 
remorse. 

On the 20th I returned to Erith, where T found Peter 
Wybrants just arrived before me. The following day we 
all went to dine with Mr. Wheatley, whore we met General 
Besaguliers, and a pleasant party of both sexes. 

On the 27th I went down in the Congress to Tilbury Fort, 
where I landed and walked to my friend. Colonel Cooper’s, 
who had an excellent house about two miles inland, with 
whom I had promised to spend some days. On the 2nd of 
September I returned to Eiith. The 3rd, Mr. Cane drove 
me to London and back in the evening, Mr. Wybrants 
accompanying us. The 6th, we sailed for Margate. 

Upon my return to Erith I found a letter from Mr. 
Roberts, the Director, te lling me there would not be a 
Court held for some weeks to come and desiring me to call 
upon him the first time I went to London. On the 18th 
(September) I therefore went to London for the express 
purpose of seeing him, when he said it would not be prac- 
ticable to get me to Bengal in the capacity of a lawyer, the 
Directors having recently passed a resolution not to let 
loose any more Attorneys upon the public in Bengal; 
nevertheless he felt sure he should be able to get me out 
in some way or other with the sanction of the Court of 
Directors, of which he would inform me in the month of 
October, 
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On the 19th I went with Mr. Cone and his family to dino 
at Mr. Adair’s, where, in the erening, I was set down to a 
half-guinea point party at whist. Bungler’s luck attended 
me, for I won a rubber of three upon balanee. 

At Mr. Adair’s I met a gentleman named Googhagan who, 
upon hearing me called Hickey, enquired of what family 1 
was. Being told in answer that I was a son of his old 
friend, Joe Hickey, “ Impossible,” replied he, “ that is no 
more a child of his than of mine.” Being again assured the 
fact was so, “ Then, by God,” said he, ” his mother must 
have been either a mulatto or a Portuguese.” This opinion 
was in some measure justified by my colour, which had 
become extremely dark from exposing myself so much to 
the sun whilst in Jamaica. 

On the 21at Mr. Cane and 1, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Mrs. Cone and her mother against our going 
to sea at the critical time of the Eqrdnox, sot ofl with a 
strong south-west wind for Boulogne, my host wishing 
to supply himself with his winter stock of champagne 
and burgundy. This voyage proved the roughest and most 
unpleasant wo ever made. 

At ten in the morning of the 1st of October we made fast 
to our buoy off Erith, and there learnt that Mrs. Cane had 
been extremely uneasy on account of the tempestuous 
weather. Upon our landing she expressed her joy at the 
approach of winter as that would put an end to the sailing 
parties. Mr. Cane afforded her infinite satisfaction by assur- 
ing her he would not cross the Channel any more until the 
next spring. 

A week was passed very agreeably in visiting the different 
families round the neighborhood, several of whom dined 
with Mr. Cane on the 8th. Whilst at our wine he was called 
out by his own servant who said a gentleman wished to 
speak to him in a carriage at the door. After being absent 
about five minutes, he sent for me. I found him conversing 
with a fashionable-looking man, to whom he introduced me, 
calling him Major Bead. Mr. Cane then told me that busi- 
ness of the utmost importance required the Major’s presence 
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as soon as possible in Paris, and as no mode of travelling 
would convey bim so rapi^y as his cutior ho had sent 
to Johnson to get her ready forthwith, but that being himself 
prevented accompanying ha friend, from having a party 
at his house, he should feel greatly obliged if I would go in 
his stead, which I readily consented to do. Major Read then 
took leave, saying he must go to Maidstone, but would be 
back before midnight, and immediately embark. 

Mr. Cane and I then returned to our company. Upon 
their breaking up about twelve o’clock 1 went on board, 
and, being tired, turned in, desiring I might be called upon 
Major Road’s arrival. He, however, came alongside so 
quietly that I heard nothing of it, he positively forbidding 
my being disturbed. I did not awake until post nine in the 
morning, when looking out I found we were in the sea 
reach. Dressing myself directly, I went upon dock and 
there joined the Major, who said that not being used to a 
swinging bed he had had no sleep and therefore rose at day- 
break. He seemed to be an elegant man, well acquainted 
with high life, had travelled much and spoke familiarly of 
all the Courts of Europe. 

There being a light breeze it was evening when we 
reached Margate Roads. Johnson then asked mo whether 
I intended stopping for the night at Margate, or proceeding 
immediately for France, to which I replied that Major Read 
being most desirous to get to Paris ho must stand on, 
whereupon the Major observed that if 1 had no objection 
he shoidd prefer looking in for a few hours. We accordingly 
entered the pier, dressed and went on shore to the Assembly 
Rooms, where I found several acquaintances. I observed 
my companion kept his pocket-handkerchief constantly 
to his face, appearing soUoitous to pass unnoticed by any 
one, which I thought extraordinary. 

At one in the morning we returned to the Gongrm, 
immediately went to bed, and at daybreak left the pier, 
steering for the French coast. At seven o’clock we per- 
ceived a boat following us, having every sail out that eould 
be used. Major Read became very uneasy when Johnson 
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declared she mnst bo desirous of overtaking us from the 
signals she made, and that we had bettor heave to for a fow 
minutes until she caino up, to which I acceded, at the same 
time asking the Major if he hod any objection. lie eagerlj 
answered, “ Yes, he had, the greatest possible objection, 
eversdhing dear to him in life depending upon his escaping.” 
Whereupon Johnson instantly said, “ Then never fear, Sir, 
I’ll forfeit my life if ever she gets a foot nearer than she now 
is.” Hauling up a couple of points closer to the wind, we 
ran from her as if at anchor, in little more than an hour 
losing sight of her entirely, and we resumed our proper 
course for Calais. 

The Major expressed himself infinitely obliged by the 
successful exertions of Johnson and the cutter’s crew 
in getting away from the ohoso. Observing my surprize 
at tlie oarncstnesa with which ho had spoken, and his 
anxiety while the boat continued in sight, ho requested 
a lew worda with mo in private. Retiring to tho cabin, 
ho there informed mo that “ Major Road ” was an assumed 
name and title, his name being Bailloy ; that attor many 
years’ anccossful traiSc as a morohant he suddenly became 
unlucky, some doop engagements he had entered into turn- 
ing out so ill ho was under a necessity of stopping payment, 
and found liimsolf involved to on extent of nearly two hun- 
dred thousand pounds beyond his capital ; that some of his 
largost creditors, conceiving (though wholly without founda- 
tion) he had not acted honourably, avowed their unalterable 
resolution of throwing him into jail, for which purpose they 
had issued writs, and he had too much reason to think 
sherife’ officers were waiting at every seaport town along 
the coast to intercept him ; that if one of them met with 
him his inevitable doom would be a prison for the remaiader 
of his life. Thus circumstanced, he said, he had no alterna- 
tive but becoming a fugitive, and greatly feared he never 
more should see native land ; that having in his pros- 
perity been intimate with Mr. Cane, and knowing he kept 
a fine sailing vessel, it occurred to him as the most likely 
way to get off with safety, to effect which he disguised him- 
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self as a militaiy man and was fortunate enough to make 
bis escape from London. 

Upon hearing this account, I asked how he could be so 
inconsiderate as to venture on shore and to go to the public 
Assembly Rooms at Margate. He admitted that it was 
imprudent, but he did not think the bailiffs would expect 
to finri him there, adding, that when he saw the boat in 
chase of us he had given himself up, imagining a few hours 
would have placed him within a jail. 

Some time after I discovered this gentleman to be the 
husband of the beautiful but frail woman rendered famous 
by her incontinence and amour with His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cumberland. I also learnt that Mr. BaiUey 
had not absconded empty-handed, having furnished him- 
self with the means of living elegantly upon tho Continent 
by secreting property to an amount of full thirty thousand 
pounds, the greater part of which was lodged in different 
foreign banks, and that a discovery of tliis dishonest con- 
duct had justly irritated his creditors, inducing thorn to 
adopt harsh measures and to endeavour to secure his 
person. 

On the 12th of October we reached Calais, putting up at 
the far-famed lAon d' Argent, of which hotel the voluble 
Monsieur Dessein was tho proprietor.^ After the usual 
salutations to mi Lords anglais, he told us they wore in 
daily apprehension of a war breaking out between their 
nation and ours, owing to the decided part France had taken 
in aid of the American Colonies then engaged in a bloody 
contest with the Mother Country ; that a number of able 
and experienced officers had already actually sailed to give 
their assistance to the oppressed and ill-treated Americans. 

Mr. BaiUey rewarded Johnson and the crew most UberaUy ; 
he pressed me exceedingly to accompany him to Paris, where 
he would frank me as well as back to England. I had a 

’ Desaeln’s, tlio famous hostalij at Oslois — now a thing of the past — was 
Mtronlzed hy many notable Snglisbmen, including Sterne, who was there in 
Ootoher, 1765, end who mentione the hotel in. his S^imtntai Jownuy. 
Tliaokeray was also an hahitui of Cessein’s, and made it the soene of an imagi- 
nary oonTersation with Sterne in one of his Eoundaiiout Papers, — Bn. 
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great inclination to accept the invitation, but considering 
that I had to prepare for India, I did not think it prudent 
to absent mybolf, besides which I had for several days been 
considerably annoyed by a sore throat, which from its con- 
tinuance created a considerable degree of uneasiness. I 
therefore resisted the temptation. After spending three 
days os agreeably as the state of my throat would allow 
I took leave of Mr. BaUley, who stepped into a cabriole to 
proceed towards Paris, whilst I, with an immense store of 
game, embarked in the Congress and sailed for the white 
cliffs of Albion. 

The morning we separated Mr. BaiUey presented me with 
a very handsome diamond ring, which he entreated my 
acceptance of, and that I would wear it as a token of his 
gratitude, and in remembrance of him. 

I did not reach Margate until the 18th, having experienced 
much calm weather. Upon going on shore, Mitohiner im- 
mediately explained the cause of the boat that had given 
BaiUey so much alarm foUowing us. A gentleman, the 
nephew of Mr. Brown, the banker, was bound to Franco 
upon urgent business of his undo’s. Ho arrived at Margate 
just as we sailed, and hearing it was Squire Cane’s cutter 
then leaving the pier to proceed to Calais he hired a small 
boat to convey him to her, meaning to request a passage. 
The boatmen ran foul of a ooUior, which carried away their 
rudder, delaying them half an hour ere they got another. 
During that time we had run so far they could not catch 
us, although they persevered in manner already men- 
tioned. 

After staying one day at Margate 1 sailed for the river, 
and in the morning of the 20th brought to at the moorings 
at Erith. Mr. Cane told me he began to be seriously alarmed 
at my long stay, fearing we had grounded upon some of the 
sands. 

My pupil in drawing, Mrs. Cane, was delighted with the 
amusement and made a rapid progress. The day after my 
return I mentioned to Mr. Cane my having a bad sore 
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throat, whereupon he insisted upon my going instantly to 
town to conault his surgeon, Mr. Robin Adair. I accord- 
ingly the next tide went in the Congress to Deptford, from 
whence I took a coach. I had the disappointment to find 
Mr. Adair had that morning departed for Ireland, and 
would be absent at least a month. 1 next called at my old 
operator’s, Mr. Hayes, who had recently married one of the 
Miss Basils, by whom he got a noble fortune. Here I was 
equally unfortunate, he having just left town with his wife 
and her sister for the German Spa. Near his residence I 
acoidentaJly mot Jack Tethrington, to whom I mentioned 
the object of my visit to London, asking if he could recom- 
mend me to a medical man. He instantly named Mr. 
Howard, of Bow Street, as a man of superior skill in his 
profession, being then Chief Surgeon to the Middlesex 
Hospital. Tethrington kindly offered to go with me and 
introduce me, which he did. After inspecting my throat, 
Mr. Howard gave me a proscription for a gargle and for some 
piUs, desiring to see me again in' a few days. I therefore 
thought it prudent to remain in town, and as I had ascer- 
tained that my father was absent I called in St. Albans 
Street to see my sisters. They, amongst a variety of other 
partioulars relative to old acquaintances, informed mo that 
Arthur Forrest had involved himself in debt so deeply as to 
be obliged to leave the Guards and go into a regiment of the 
line which formed part of the Garrison of Gibraltar, for 
which place he had embarked. Prom St. Albans Street I 
went to Mr. Roberts’s, but he was not in town. 

After contiauing twelve days under the care of Mr. 
Howard, I, on the 4th of November, returned to Erith, 
chiefly because I know that about that time the family 
usually went to town for the winter. Both Mrs. Cane and 
her mother were so attached to the spot and the agreeable 
society of the neighbourhood that they thought with regret 
of the change to the noise -and dissipated scenes of the 
metropolis. 

The weather proving uncommonly pleasant, with fine 
fresh winds which induced sailing almost daily, we re- 
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mained at Erith until the 1st of December, except that 
during the period I went tmco to London to see Mr. 
Howard, who at my last visit pronounced me perfectly 
cured and well. 

When settled in Berners Street I went at least twice a 
week to the India House and Jerusalem Coffee House, the 
latter being the general resort of all those who had anything 
to do with India. I there learnt that the early ships for 
Madras and China were to be dispatched in a few days ; I 
therefore immediately wrote to my favourite Bob Pott, 
to announce to him my intentions of proceeding to 
Bengal, in order to practise as an Attorney in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature there, and that he might expect to see 
me in a few months after that letter reached him. 

I frequently dined with my Plasaey shipmate, Janob 
Rider, in Upper Harley Street, where I always met un- 
commonly gay and pleasant parties. He proved himself 
sincerely and zealously attached to my interest. 

I often attended tho theatre in the evening, went some- 
times to the opera, and occasionally mixed with my former 
profligate associates of both sexes. 

A few days before Christmas Mr. Roberts, with a number 
of Indians and others, dined with Mr. Cane, when that 
gentleman (Mr. Roberts) informed me he had obtained the 
permission of his brother Directors for my going out to 
Bengal, and that if I would call at the Secretary’s oflSioe 
within the course of a week and make use of Ms name, 
Mr. Mitohel would do all that was requisite on my behalf. 

On the 2nd of January, 1777, I went to Mr. Mitohel, 
who told me the necessaoy documents should all be prepared 
for me by the 6th, on wMoh day I found they were so, but 
I was not a little surprized at receiving amongst them Pree 
Merchant’s indentures, because 1 had heard that it was 
nearly as difficult to obtain that mode of getting to India 
as the appointment of a writer. Mr. Gregory advised me 
to try to be on board the Duke of PorUemi, and gave me a 
letter of introduotion to her Commander, Captain Sutton, 
who behaved with the greatest civility, but expressed his 
n.— H 
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concern at the impossihiliLy of talcing mo in hia ahip, the 
whole accommodation being engaged for Mr. Wholor, a 
member of the Supreme Council. He, however, suggostod 
the probability of my getting a berth in the Seahorse, which 
would sail at the same time, and Mndly oilorod to spoak to 
Captain Arthur, the Commander, to receive me, and he 
requested I would meet him the foUowing morning at the 
Jerusalem Coffee House, where both he and Captain Arthur 
would he at noon. I accordingly observed the appointment 
and was introduced to Captain ArthTn-, who lamented his 
ship’s being so crowded he could not give me a oabin to 
myself, but if I would submit to be with three other gentle- 
men I might have a passage in the Seahorse. Circum- 
stanced as I was T, without further hesitation, settled the 
busiueas. Captain Arthur’s purser thereupon told me I 
must forthwith send one hundrod guineas for a seat at the 
Captain’s table, which was double what 1 had paid to 
Captain Waddell in the year 1708. 

A few days after I had engaged iny passage, Mr. Howorth, 
a barrister and man of eminent talents, called \ipon mo to 
introduce a brother of his, Humphry Howorth, who was 
going out to India as an assistant surgeon in tho service of 
the Company, and wished to be in tho same ship with mo, 
a wish I could have no objection to, but 1 told Mr. Howorth 
I was afraid he would find a dififioulty in procuring a passage 
for his brother in the Seahorse from her being already much 
crowded with passengers. To this he replied that Captain 
Arthur was a particular friend of his and would submit to 
any inconvenienoe to oblige him. He then asked me to 
dine with him, on a future day and he would get the Captain 
to meet me. At the appointed day I went, and was made 
acquainted with his brother, in whom I recognized a con- 
stant frequenter of the different hxlliard-tables and tenniS' 
courts, to whom I had lost many sixpences. I had never 
heard his name, and considered him to he one of the numer- 
ous herd of pettifogging little sharpers who were con- 
stantly upon the look out in the hope of fleeomg some 
novice or unwary young man, nor do I believe I was much 
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mistaken, in forming such an opinion of Mr. Humphry 
Howorth at the time I so used to meet him. Upon entering 
the room in the Temple whore we dined, Mr. Howorth told 
mo his friend, Captain Arthur, had consented to take his 
brother out to Bengal, and that his ship would probably 
.ail early in April, 

The requisite cash for fitting me out and paying the 
passage was furnished by my steady friend, Mr. Cane, 
without whose aid I know not what I should have done. 

Towards the dnd of the month (January, 1777) I was 
attacked with the same sort of sore throat I had suffered 
under in the preceding autumn. 1 became uneasy, men- 
tioning the circumstance to Mr. Cane, who thereupon 
immediately took me to Mr. Adair’s. Mr. Cane told him that 
as I was upon the eve of departing for the East Indies no time 
was to be lost, and Mr. Adair engaged to restore me to as 
good health as ever, to effect which I must go through the 
very unpleasant process of salivation. 

T took lodgings directly opposite my father’s in St. Albans 
Street, which I was induced to do that I might have the 
use of his kitchen, oi servants, &c., in supplying me with the 
requisite broths and articles I should want during my 
confinement. I took possession of my new abode on the 
1st of February. My friends were all very kind, endeavour- 
ing by every means in their power to beguile my hours of 
anguish. My sisters and brothers also came sometimes to 
see me. Mr. Cane and Mr. Wybrants never missed a day, 
the latter usually sitting two or three hours. With the 
latter occasionally came a Mr. WiUiam Burroughs, a distant 
relation of Mr. Cane’s, and then at the Temple preparing 
himself for the Bar. 

1 derived the greatest advantage from the situation of 
my lodgings, especially when upon the recovery, by being 
supplied with poultry, wines, and various good things from 
my father’s. Mr. Adair had been uncommonly attentive 
during my confinement, and as his profession^ skiU was 
of the very first rate, I felt confident in a perfect cure. On 
the 10th of March he pronounced me fit to embark for any 
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pajt of the world, but he recommended mo to uso the warm 
bath and drink plentifully of sarsaparilla for a fortnight, 
I therefore wont to Ncrot’a famous baths in King Street, 
St. James’s Square, whore my career had nearly terminated. 
The heat of the bath brought on a fainting flit in a few 
minutes after I got in. The waiter in attendance had just 
then gone into another room for soinothing he wanted; 
he was greatly terrified on his return to find mo entirely 
under water, apparently dead. Ho roared out for assistance, 
which instantly arriving I was taken from the bath, and by 
the application of strong volatiles soon recovered. Had the 
man remained absent a short time longer probably there 
would have been an end of mo. He got a very severe re- 
buke for quitting the bath at ail. 

The first day of my emancipation I paid my respects to 
Captain Arthur, who told mo that he and the other Com- 
manders were to take leave of the Court of Directors on the 
following Wednesday. Ho then advised me to bo at Ports- 
mouth by the 30th of the month. Wliilst with him Mr. 
Howorth came in, and wo agreed to piocced together on 
that day (the 30th). On tho I4th (March) I returned to 
Mr. Cane’s, who desired me not to engage myself for the 
following day, as ho should have a pleasant party at his 
house at dinner and wished mo to bo present. I accordingly 
refused Mr. Rider and another friend who asked mo, but 
being detained at tho India House the company had as- 
sembled and before I could change my dress had sat down 
to table. Upon entering the room I was agreeably surprized 
to see amongst the guests my father, who rose and received 
me with the utmost affection. Messieurs Edmund and 
Richard Burke were also present, who both kindly promised 
to give me letters to different friends of theirs in India, 

The day after this dinner I had the supreme felicity once 
more openly to enter my father’s house. He behaved with 
bis accustomed goodness, only remarking that as my own 
judgment must bespeelr the necessity of a steady and 
decorous conduct in future, he would not distress me by 
a word more upon the subject of what had passed. He then 
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presented me with fifty poimds, adding, too, his blessing and 
ardent prayers for my success. The carriage being pre- 
pared he took me to Mr. Wedderbnm, afterwards created 
Lord Loughborough, and finally Earl of Rosslyn, who gave 
me a letter to Sir Robert Chambers, one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court of Bengal. Our next visit was to Sir George 
Colebrooke, then to Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ash- 
burton, Mr. Dempster, Mr. Maclean, Mr. Potter, a Welsh 
Judge, and several others whose names I do not now' recoUeot, 
who all gave me letters. 

My father wrote to Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief Justice, 
with whom he had for many years been upon a familiar 
footing, also to Mr. Macpherson, a member of the Supreme 
Council. Mr. Cane likewise procured many letters for me 
addressed to persons of the highest rank in Bengal. The 
two Mr. Burkes wrote to Mr. Francis,^ who had received 
favours of importance from them, and they therefore had 
a claim upon him. In short, I believe thMe never was a 
man bettor recommended than myself. 

On the 30th of March I took leave of my invaluable friend, 
Mr. Cane, and his family, and of many others from whom I 
had received numberless acta of Idndness and civility. On 
the 31st I embraced my revered and indulgent father as I 
verily believed for the last time of my life, little imagining 
I should over more behold him or one of my relations. 
After an affectionate adieu to my sisters and brother, Mr. 
Howorth and I stepped into a post-chaise, and at four 
o’clock in the afternoon arrived at the George Inn at Ports- 
mouth, where we found Captain Arthur, his wife, and two 
of her sisters. Miss Berties, who were going out to India in 
the Beaharae in search of husbands. Mrs. Arthur was a fine, 
showy woman, dressed in the highest style of fashion, the 
sisters rather plain in features but well accomplished. 
We immediately went through the. ceremony of introduction 
to the whole party and soon became familiar and pleasant. 

On the 1st of April Mr. Wheler with his lady and family 

1 AfteiTvards Sir Philip SrMois, the reputed writer of the (hmous Tnniw 
XeWeri,— Ett- 
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ciriived at the samo inn where Howorth and myself wore 
lodged. Mr. Wheler’s party consisted of himself, Mrs. 
Wheler, Mias Dumford (who upon tho death of Mrs. Wheler 
a few months after her reaching Bengal supplied her place, 
the widower endeavouring to console himself for his domestic 
loss in her arms). Captain Richard Chichely Plowden (now 
a Director of the East India Company) and his wife ; Mr. 
Markham, oldest son of the Archbishop of York ; Mr. 
William Harding, Mr. John BuUer, and John Melville, 
the four last named being writers appointed to Bengal. 

Tho wind remaining fixed at south-west, with fine clear 
weather, we spent the time very agreeably in excursions 
round the neighbourhood during tho mornings, returned 
to Portsmouth to dinner, finishing our evenings with the 
merry dance which, the ladies of the Fork Indiaman joining 
us, made a set of a dozen couples. In. this manner three 
weeks slipped rapidly away. 

On the 23rd a packet from Bengal came in, bringing an 
account of the death of the Honoxjrable Colonel Monson, 
one of the zaembors of the Suprome Government, which 
event occasioned Mr. Wheler’s returning to London, for 
his appointment being to succeed to the first vacancy that 
should occur after his arrival at Calcutta it beoamo an object 
of importance to him to get his situation altered by naming 
him as successor to Mr. Monson. Having previously got 
Captain Sutton’s promise not to sail for eight and forty 
hours, Mr. Wheler set off post for the capital accompanied 
by Captain Plowden. In the morning of the 28th they 
once more reached Portsmouth, Mr. Wheler having effected 
his purpose and got his appointment to fill the vacancy 
made by Monson’s death, a oiroumatance that afforded 
much satisfaction to aU who knew him, he being a man 
of the utmost gentleness of manners and suavity of temper. 

On the 30th, whilst taking our wine after dinner it was 
announced that the wind had gone to the eastward, where- 
upon preparations were immediately made for our embarka- 
tion. Several passengers wont off to their respective ships 
that evening. Early the next morning Captain Sutton, of 
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the Duke of Portland, gave Mr, Howorih and my&eK a 
passage off in his pinnaoo, together -with Mrs. Wheler and 
her company. Exactly at noon the three Indiamen, that 
is, the Duke of PorUand, Yorle, and Seahorse, got under 
way. 

At two o’clock we sat down to an. excellent dinner, ouj 
party consisting of Captain David Arthur, Commander of 
the ship ; the two Miss Berties j a nephew of the Captain’s, 
a fine boy of about fourteen, going his first voyage as a 
guinea-pig; Lieutenant - Colonel Henry Watson, Chief 
Engineer in Bengal ; Major Lewis Mesteyer, of the same 
corps ; Captain James Dickson, of the Infantry ; Mr. 
Jacob Blaquiere, superintendent of piece goods ; a son of 
his of thirteen, William Coats Blaquiere, a remarkably 
smart, clover lad ; Mr. Richard Tilghman, a barrister of the 
Supremo Court ; Mr. Robert Morse of the same ; Mr. 
Gcorgo Dallas (now a Baronet), Mr. John Martin Playdell, 
and Mr. John Guichard Booth, all three writers for Bengal ; 
Mr. Cleveland, assistant surgeon ; my friend, Mr. Humphry 
Howorth, also an assistant surgeon ; and myself ; Mr. 
George Simson, chief mate ; Mr. Henry Warre, second ; 
Mr, James Laird, surgeon of the ship ; Ito. John Wingrove, 
purser ; and a Mr. John Cressy, being engaged in tho 
servico of Colonel Watson as head conductor of his intended 
works in Bengal. This Cressy was an extraordinary crea- 
ture. Notwithstanding his being a superior mathematician 
and able mechanic, he was so deficient in point of education 
as to be unequal to penning a letter upon the most common 
subject other than in the lowest language void of everything 
like grammar. 

The foregoing list made the number of the Captain’s table 
twenty-two. The third mate’s name was George Curtis 
(now an Elder Brother of Trinity House) ; the fourth, 
Archibald Anderson. At Mr. Cmtis’s mess, were Mr. 
MaoCuUock, now a Lieutenant-Colonel on the Bengal 
establishment ; Mr. Frederick Maitland Amott, an un- 
common fine young man going out as a cadet, whose un- 
timely and melancholy end I shall take occasion, hereafter 
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to mention ; Mr. James Agg, a modest and ingenions man, 
so superior to Cressy in address and manners as to causo 
great surprize to us all that Colonel Watson, in whose employ 
he also was, should have placed him at the tliird mate’s 
mess, while the other vulgar fellow had a seat at the Cap- 
tain’s table. Mr. Agg was, some years after ho arrived in 
Bengal, appointed an Engineer officer, in which corps he 
rose to the rank of Captain, when he quitted the service and 
returned to Europe with a handsome fortune. Soon after 
he reached England the Court of Directors offered him the 
situation of Lieutenant-Governor of Saint Helena, which 
he declined accepting. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE VOYAGE TO CALCTTTA 

W E left Portamouth on the 1st of May, 1777, and had a 
pleasant run down Channel. In the Bay of Biscay we 
experienced some hoisterous weather, as frequently ooours in 
that part of the Atlantic Ocean. Fortunately the wind was 
fair, driving us on at an immense rate. We ate in the round 
house, where Captain Arthur and his nephew slept in 
swinging oots. Mr, Cressy’s cot was hung in the cuddy, 
but taken down and stowed away every morning at seven 
o’clock, in order to leave a free passage to the round house, 
where we assembled to breakfast a little before eight. 

Upon the coast of Spain we fell in with a squadron of 
largo ships, which, on their first appearance, created great 
alarm from an apprehension of their being French, with 
whom hostilities had commenced although no actual 
declaration of war had been made at tho time of our leaving 
Portsmouth, but it was daily expected. These ships were 
three English seventy-fours, one of whioh spoke us. 

Drawing near the Cape of Good Hope, we heard that we 
were to stop at that delightful part of the world. On the 
13th of July, Captain Sutton, of the Duke of Portland, 
spoke us to say he intended putting in, and hoped the Sea- 
horse would do the same. Captaia Arthur replied that he 
had no objection provided the York accompanied. We 
then ran close to that ship. Upon putting the question, 
Captain Blanshard answered, that having abundance of 
water and stock on hoard ho should run on, hut as we must 
at any rate separate in a few days, his intention being to 
go the inner passage as the shortest to Bombay, his standing 
on could make no difference to the other ships. 

On the i6th soon after daylight we saw a large ship in the 

loe 
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south-east, it then blomng strong from tho south-wost. 
We could just distinguish her colours to be English ; she 
was therefore pronounced to be tho Company’s ship, 
Bridgewater, bound to Benooolon. At noon tho same day 
we made the land, at two in the afternoon wore well in with 
the Table Mountain, and at six in tho evening anchored in 
False Bay. Wo instantly were regaled with the moat 
delicious fruits. 

The next morning tho passengers went on shore to the 
house of Mr. Brandt, the Dutch Chief of the place, who, 
like most of his countrymen, had no objection to exchange 
Ins poultry and other articles of provender, together with 
execrable stuff he oaUod mne for British guineas. Upon 
landing we sent off a messenger to the Cape Town to bring 
us a sufficient number of carriages to convey us thither. 

In the morning of tho 19th we commenced our little 
journey, some in open caravans, something resombling on 
English waggon, some in a miserable kind of phooton, and 
some on horseback. Tho caravans which, by tho by, they 
thought proper to call coaches, wore drawn by eight horses ; 
wretched-looking, half-starved animals. Two persons sat 
on the box, one holding tho reins and guiffing tho horses, 
the other carrying a tremendously long whip, which ho 
smacked loudly and managed with considerable dexterity. 
After passing over a rocl^, abominable road, tho ladies 
complaining of the dreadful jolting, wo in four hours reached 
the half-way house, where Mr. Wheler and his party had 
arrived a few minutes before us. There being but one room, 
he invited us to join his mess, which all the Seahorse passen- 
gers did, eating heartily of new laid eggs and excellent bacon, 
though badly dressed. This dish, with cheese, made the 
whole of our fare. They gave us some stuff under the name 
of Constantia, which to my palate was more like treacle and 
water than a rich and generous wine. Keen appetites, how- 
ever, reconciled us to the poverty of the meal. 

Our horses being reported ready, wo renewed our journey, 
in little more than three hours arriving at the end of it. 
The approach to the Cape Town is extremely beautiful and 
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romantio. In one direction is Table Bay, where, during the 
Bumraor months, which are the reverse of ours, the nhip" 
anchor. To tho southward and eastward is a long range of 
stupendous mountains, amongst the nearest of which is 
the Table Land, so called from the top of it, for many miles 
in extent, being quite flat, and when seen from a (hstance 
appearing like a table. 

Wo took up our abode in different lodging-houses where 
we could find apartments. Colonel Watson, Maj or Mestayer, 
Captain Diokson, Dallas, Booth, Howorth, Amott, Cressy, 
Agg, and myself were in the same house, and, as wo were 
informed, the best in the town. It was kept by Mrs. Van- 
xenon, a rospeotable and opulent widow lady. She had two 
daughters grown up, rather well looking, and three younger 
by several years. We slept in double-bedded rooms, my 
companion being Mr. Arnott, to whom during the voyage I 
became greatly attached. He was a fine young man, in 
figure quite equal to Bob Pott. Soon after we left England 
he told mo he was a natural son of the Honourable Frederick 
Maitland, a post-captain in the Navy and son to the Earl of 
Lauderdale, by a native woman of Jamaica, on which Island 
he (Arnott) was born. 

We spent our timo pleasantly enough, visiting and 
admiring tho curiosities of that part of the continent of 
Africa. In the mornings and evenings we walked in the 
Company’s gardens, which are well stored with curious 
plants, the choicest fruits and vegetables. There is also 
the finest menagerie in the world, in which are collected 
the most extraordinary animals and birds of every quarter 
of the globe. During tho heat of the day we played at 
billiards or other games within doors ; in the evening we 
visited or went to the public entertainments, and generally 
had a dance previous to retiring to rest. 

Colonel Gordon, the second-in-command at the Cape, 
was very civil, showing us everytliing that was worth 
seeing. This gentleman’s ancestors were Scotch, but his 
father as well as himself was born in Holland and had from 
infancy been in the Dutch military service. He was a very 
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aooomplished man, an excellent classical as well as general 
scholar, spoke English, and, indeed, all the languages of 
Europe fluently. Hero we also met with another ingenious 
young man, Mr. Paterson, a great botanist, who had for 
several years been employed by that strange and eccentric 
woman. Lady Strathmore, to go into the interior of Africa 
for the purpose of collecting rare plants and natural curiosi- 
ties of every description. Mr. Paterson published an ac- 
count of his different excursions, a work that gained him 
some credit. 

Colonel Gordon proposed our taking a view of the sum- 
mit of the Table Mountain, premising that it would be 
attended with considerable fatigue. A party was im- 
mediately formed to take place when Colonel Gordon should 
fix, as it was requisite to attend to the state of the weather. 
The next morning he called to desire we would walk out 
with him, “ the tablecloth being laid.” Following him clear 
of the town, wo observed upon the flat of the hiU a thick 
white cloud entirely stationary, the sky above it and the 
land below being perfectly clear. This ho told us was what 
the Cape people called the “tablecloth being laid.” He 
said it was a certain indication of an approaching storm for 
two or three hours, but would ensure fine weather for at 
least three days after, and that our oxcursion should there- 
fore take place the next morning. He then directed us to 
assemble half an hour before sunriso at the foot of the 
mountain, where he would be ready to receive and escort us 
up. Provisions in abundance were prepared and sent for- 
ward by Hottentots. 

At four o’clock in the morning Colonel Gordon and Mr. 
Paterson were at our door, soon after which Colonel Watson, 
Major Mestayer, Messrs. Cleveland, BuUer, Booth, Amott, 
Cressy, Agg, and myself set out with them. Rather before 
five we had reached the foot of the mountain and began our 
ascent, which we found dreadfully steep and rugged ; the 
patli being covered with loose stones rendered walking 
difficult and tiresome. Colonel Gordon consoled us by 
saying the road would improve as we ascended. 
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At eight -we came to a cave or recess in the side of the 
huge mass of rock, forming a spacious apartment, and were 
very agreeahly surprized at seeing a table spread with tea, 
oofiee, cold ham, fowls, with other articles of food, all of 
the best kind. With keen appetites we fell to, doing com- 
plete justice to the stores thus unexpectedly supplied. The 
prospect from the mouth of our natural chamber was un- 
commonly grand and beautiful. We behold beneath us 
both the Cape Town and that of False Bay, an immense 
tract of rich and fertile country, bounded by the ocean. 
Colonel Gordon had predicted truly respecting the weather, 
which was mild and pleasant without a single cloud in the 
sky. 

Whilst contemplating the magnificence of the scene 
around, which in my own mind I was comparing -with some 
of those I have (though very inadequately) attempted to 
describe in Jamaica, I thought we were suddenly got into 
enchanted ground, such celestial sounds burst upon our ears. 
It seemed to come from the air above us, and consisted of 
the sweetest harmony I ever heard. Our surprize was in- 
creased upon Colonel Gordon informing us that what we 
imagined came from a complete band of instrumental 
music proceeded from nothing more than two flutes played 
upon by his servants whom he had sent forward for the pur- 
pose, but that the peculiar sweetness and melody arose from 
the situation of the spot where they had performed which 
was surrounded by echoes innumerable. 

Having finished the pleasantest breakfast I ever made, 
we proceeded, our kind conductor pointing out every object 
deserving attention, likewise showing us a variety of beauti- 
ful wild flowers and plants. Having ascended to the recess 
where the flutemen were sitting, we stopped some minutes 
to enjoy the delightful tones. After marching on for two 
hours more I became very tired ; Colonel Watson also 
began to complain of being so fatigued he could go no 
further, and it was not without considerable difficulty that 
Colonel Gordon could persuade him to persevere, telling 
him too that a tent was pitched upon the flat of the moun- 
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tain, wherein he might rest as long as he ploasod. Thus 
urged we continued to mount the steep ascent and at lost 
reached the summit. Here we found every land of refresh- 
ment both as to eating and drinJdng spread ready for us, 
with comfortable camp stools to rest our wearied limbs 
upon, whilst a pair of excellent French horns yielded us 
Increased pleasure. 

Having recruited our strength by a plentiful meal, washed 
down by large draughts of delicious cool wine, Colonel 
Gordon observed that as it was then half-past eleven he 
-should order dinner to be ready at half-past one, which two 
hours we could not occupy better than in accompanying 
him to look down upon the most luxuriant plantation of the 
Gape. After some little objection on the part of Colonel 
Watson, on account of increasing the fatigue, we all set out, 
and after walking about two miles on the plain came to an 
abrupt precipice of several hundred feet, at the bottom of 
which was a prodigious fine estate, which, from its peculiar 
beauties, was called Paradise, where grew the only grape 
from which the proper Constantia was made. 

Whilst admiring the various beauties of tills charming 
vineyard, Mr. Cleveland, who was fifty or sixty yards from 
us, called to Colonel Gordon to request he would oome and 
teU him what reptile he was looking at, which was close to 
him and which he was just about to lay hold of, when 
the Colonel, seeing what it was, eagerly cried out desiring 
him for God’s sake to desist and go further ofE, as the 
animal was the most destructive snake in the world, the 
slightest bite causing death in a few minutes, nor had any 
antidote ever been found. It was quite black, about ten 
inches in length, somewhat resembling a young grig. 
It is called the Gopra manille, and is so seldom met 
with that some naturalists were of opinion there was 
no such snake. Colonel Gordon said that he had 
seen two or three of them in different paocts of the 
world during his travels. Mr. Paterson had also seen more 
than one of them and had actually lost a servant from the 
bite of one, the unfortunate person being dead in twenty 
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minutes after the injury received. This offensive and 
dangerous snaJte we caused to be put into a bottle with gin, 
and thus conveyed him to town. Although the Copra 
manille, is not so frequently met with as many other 
of snakes, yet it is well known throughout Asia and many 
parts of Afi'ica. 

Having satisfied our curiosity we returned to the tent at 
two o’clock and sat down to a capital dinner, which, not- 
withstanding our recent meal, we did ample justice to. 
While at our bottle I expressed my satisfaction at oui 
journey home being all downhill, consequently compara- 
tively easy to what the ascending had been, when Colonel 
Gordon said I laboured under a great mistake, and should 
find the descent even more fatiguing than the coming up, 
on assertion I could not give credit to. 

At half-past four we commenced our march homeward. 
I had not gone more than two hundred yards downward 
when I was seized with so excruciating a pain in each thigh 
as to rondor me incapable of moving, and I was compelled to 
stop and soat myself on a piece of rock, actually imagming 
I must remain until people arrived to carry me, for no 
oarriago could be used in such a road. Colonel Watson was 
as bad as myseff. Wo were obliged to stop and rest every 
six or eight minutes, which made our progress extremely 
tedious and slow. At last, however, we reached the bottom 
of the mountain, and by half-past eleven at night arrived 
at Mrs. Vanrenen’s house quite exhausted and worn out with 
fatigue, I instantly went to bed, swallowing by Colonel 
Gordon’s advice a large draught of hot and strong brandy 
and water. This, however, did not procure me any sleep, 
After a restless and uncomfortable night I endeavoured to 
get up, but was unable ; my limbs refused their office and 
ached so intolerably I was obliged to remain in bed. 

About nine in the morning our Surgeon, Mr. Laird, came 
to see me. He gave me some medicine that caused a pro- 
fuse perspiration that relieved me materially. About noon 
I fell into a profound sleep which continued eight hours, 
at the end of which time I awoke, finding myself vastly 
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better. I therefore rose, dressed m 3 rself, and made an 
attempt to go downstairs, but at the first step so acute a 
pain arose in my legs and thighs that had I not had hold of 
Arnott’s arm, who supported me, I must have gone head; 
long to the bottom. Nor did I completely recover from the 
effects of this jaunt for five days. Every one of the party 
was affected more or less from the fatigue except the mr- 
couth Gresay, who, notwithstanding he doubled the distance 
any other person went by bounding about like a deer in 
every direction from the straight path, did not appear to 
be in the least tired, and the next day walked to False Bay 
to get something he wanted from the ship and back again. 

After a fortnight spent very agreeably at the Cape Town 
we returned to False Bay to be ready to re-embark. On the 
6th of August we were summoned on board our respective 
ships, and by three in the afternoon wore fairly out at sea. 
To our great surprize wo found that the Duke of Portland, 
for whom between England and the Capo wo wore obliged 
to shorten the sail every four hours, now outran us. As 
it was presumed tins ohango must have arisen from tho 
stowage of tho water, &c., taken in at tho Capo, Captain 
Arthur immediately began to maho various experiments 
and changes in the trim of tho ship. Still, however, she 
beat us. Imagining therefore that they should shorten their 
passage by parting company they availod themselves of 
blowing weather that commenced tho day after we quitted 
the Cape and a dark night to get away from the Seahorse, 
This manoeuvre of the Duke of PorUemd did not answer, for 
in spite of her improved style of sailing we arrived in the 
Biver Hooghly fourteen days before her. 

We reached the mouth of the Bay of Bengal about the 
8th of October, which being too late in the season for us 
to venture upon the coast of Coromandel, where we should 
otherwise have stopped for a few hours, we stood down on 
the eastern side of the Bay, had an admirable good run 
for seven days, and then made the land, which was entered 
in the log-book as the Island of Oheduba, upon seeing which 
entry Colonel Watson said it was not Oheduba, but one of the 
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Islands on the coast of Araoan, considerably more to the 
northward. 

Lunar observations were not then come into general use 
and none were ever taken on board the Seahoree. Colonel 
Watson, amongst his many accomplishments, was a perfect 
algebraist, thereby correcting his watch to such a nicety as 
to render it to all intents and purposes a complete time- 
piece. By his account thus kept he made the ship more to 
the northward and eastward than the reckonings of any of 
the officers, and during the voyage he had always been 
found right, especially with respect to the Cape of Good 
Hope, which we made within half an hour of the time he 
said we should, although by the ship’s reckoning we were 
near three hundred miles from it. 

The weather in the Bay had been thick, with frequent 
squalls and much rain for six days successively, during 
which we had no observation. At dinner the day the l and 
had been seen, Colonel Watson said aloud the Island was 
not Cheduha, but one at least a degree and a half more 
to the eastward and northward. Of this remark Captain 
Arthur took no sort of notice, whereupon the Colonel, 
addressing himself to Mr. Simaon, said, “ I take upon my- 
self, though no seaman, to assert that if you stand on the 
same course you are now going, and at the same rate, by 
two o’clock in the morning you will run the ship ashore, aud 
that very uoar the place where the Falmouth Indiaman 
was wrecked, owing to a similar mistake, when every soul 
on board perished.” Mr. Simson replied he thought we 
were further down the Bay than the ship’s reckoning gave, 
and Colonel Watson added he was clear the fact was so 
and equally certain that we were at that moment upon 
soundings, probably in fifty or sixty fathoms. Captain 
Arthur, bursting with rage, looked as red as a turkey cook, 
puffing and blowing with more than usual violence, but he 
uttered not a syllable. 

We continued standing on the same course, running 
seven knots an hour imder topsails and foresail, not feeling 
quite comfortable at what the Colonel had said, having, 
u— I 
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too, a dark night of twelve hours fast approaching and a 
strong gale blowing. At dusk all hands were oalled to roof 
topsails, when most of the passengers, also Captain Arthur, 
were upon the quarter-deok. Colonel Watson asked the 
second officer, Mr, Warre, whether he had ascertained what 
depth of water we had, to which Mr. Warre answered, “ No, 
Sir, the Captain docs not consider it necessary.” Colonel 
Watson rephed aloud, ” Good God, what madness or infatua- 
tion is this 1 Is it to be endured that a man should thus 
wantonly court danger and risk the lives of all on board, 
and to do so from sheer obstinacy ? ” The Captain still 
continued silent. 

At eight o’clock when the first watch was called, Mr. 
Simson went into the round-house to Captain Arthur to 
say he thought they had better heave a cast of the lead, 
but the Captain forbid it, observing it would be a pity to 
lose the time sounding would require, especially as there 
was no sort of occasion for it. At oloven I turned in, and 
notwithstanding I felt micosy at our precarious state I soon 
fell asleep, from which I was suddenly aroused by a tre- 
mendous noise in the steerage. I jumped out of my cot and 
went into the steerage, whore I met Mr. Booth, who had 
not been in bed. He immediately told mo it was all ovor 
with us, that we were surrounded by roclcs with no possi- 
bility of escaping. He then violently threw open the door 
of Messieurs Tilghman and Morse’s cabin, crying out that 
in a few moments we must be all drowned, and desiring 
them to get up and help to save the ship. Mr. Tilghman, 
raising his head from the pillow, enquired what was the 
matter. “ Matter 1 ” answered Booth, “ why, we are in 
three fathoms of water, and the moment the ship strikes 
she must mevitably go to pieces.” “ That’s not pleasant 
intelligence,” said Tilghman, and directly laid hinaself down 
again in his cot. We went from thence into Mr. Cleveland’s 
cabin, where we found him in great agitation, Mr. Blaquiere 
and Dickson being with him. Mr. Cleveland proposed that 
we should go upon deck to see if we could be of any use, 
but to that I objected, observing that we might increase the 
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confusion by being in the way of the seamen, but could 
render them no aid and had better remain where we were. 
We therefore did so. It was then just three o’clock in the 
morning, the ship upon a wind, carrying a press of sail 
which made her lay down very deep. 

In about an hour Dr. Laird came down with the glad 
tidings that we were rather deepening our water, the danger 
consequently decreasing, and in another hour Mr. Simson 
assured us we should do very well, having run into thirty 
fathoms. Prom him we learned the following particulars : 
that Captain Arthur had remained upon deck until twelve 
o’clock, during which time he (Simson) had repeatedly 
expressed his wish to sound as a matter of prudence ; but 
the Captain, notwithstanding he was evidently uneasy, 
resisted it, saying, “ To-morrow morning at daybreak will 
be early enough,” and then retired to the round-house ; that 
at midnight when Mr. Warre, the second mate, came upon 
deck to take charge of the watch he (Simson) observed to 
him that he felt convinced Colonel Watson was right as to 
the situation of the ship, and he therefore requested Mr. 
Warre would have everything ready for a cast of the lead 
and keep a sharp look out. The weather had happily 
become much clearer, though it still blew strong, we con- 
tinuing running right before it imder double-reefed topsails. 
Mr. Warre upon Mr. Simaon’s leaving him immediately made 
the people pass the line forward, stationing men in each of 
the chains with coils ready to heave at a moment’s notice. 
A little before two in the morning Colonel Watson went out 
of bis cabin, and whilst walking the quarter-deck with Mr. 
Warre, said he thought there was an evident change in the 
water, it having become smoother. He therefore had no 
doubt we had shoaled materially. Mr. Warre being of the 
same opinion had resolved to heave the lead without saying 
■anything to the Captain, and was in the act of ordering it 
when a man from the bowsprit end cried out, “ Breakers 
tight ahead and close aboard.” In the same moment the 
leadsman hove the lead, and finding it directly take 
the ground, he in his fright called out, “There’s only 
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three fathom.” The utmost confusion and dismay ensued. 
Captain Arthur ran out of his oabin almost frantic, crying 
like a child that he was ruined past redemption and had 
sacrificed his own lifo as well as that of all on board. In the 
most abject and pusillanimous manner he besought the 
crew and officers to exert themselves, if possible, to save 
the ship. In his fright he ordered and counterordered in 
the same breath, and was in such consternation he knew 
not what he said or did. Mr. Simson seeing him so incapable 
advised his going to his oabin. 

Mr. Warre had, upon the first alarm, ordered the man 
at the wheel to put the helm up, braced the yards sharp up, 
and hauled his wind, heaving the lead as fast as it could be 
carried forward. The second cast we had ten fathoms, the 
third only seven, the fourth ten again, then several oasts 
between seven and twelve fathom, after which it suddenly 
deepened to twenty-five fathom, when the risk was sup- 
posed to bo over. Yet so irregular was the bottom that after 
having run at least a milo in twenty -five fathom wo had two 
casts with no more than seven fathom. 

At daylight the mainland of Aracan was distinctly seen 
from deck with breakers extending a great way out, over 
which the sea broke with immense fury. Our escape 
certainly was almost miraculous. Colonel Watson behaved 
with much moderation and propriety on the occasion, nor 
did he ever aUude to the oicoumatance afterward when 
Captain Arthur was present, a delicacy and forbearance our 
Commander was scarcely deserving of, for his ignorance 
and obstinate stupidity had nearly cost us our lives. 

Having cleared the coast we stood to the westward for 
the purpose of making Point Palmiras. On the 18th 
(October), the weather being then quite moderate and fine, 
we saw the land, the sea unruffled and smooth as glass. 
During the night it fell cahn. At daylight of the 19th we 
were well in with the land ; by observation at noon found 
we were embayed between the real and false points, a situa- 
tion that Colonel Watson privately told us was big with 
evil, as, should it come on to blow from the eastward, which 
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was likely to happen at that season, our prospect would 
become critical and alarming, as we might not be able to 
clear either of the points, and at any rate the current, which 
then set strongly to tho southward and against us, would 
probably detain us a long time in the nook we had very 
improperly and unnecessarily got into. Here again he 
showed his superior judgment. We actually remained nine 
days land-locked, being obliged to bring the ship to an 
anchor to prevent her being carried away by the current, 
which upon trial they ascertained ran at the rate of three 
knots an hour. 

On the 30th a light breeze from the south-west lucidly 
sprang up, which carried us into Balasore Roads, where' 
we came to an anchor. At daylight of the Slst we had the 
pleasure to see two schoonera standing towards us with 
the Company’s colours flying, from which they were known 
to bo pilot vessels. By eight o’clock one of them put a pilot 
on board of us, who took charge of the ship, immediately 
getting her under way, and stood for the river. In about 
an hour the wiird failed, and aa the ebb tide began to make 
wo again brought to. 



CHAPTER X 


ATTOB.NEY AND PUOCTOB, IN BKNGAI. 

W E remained at anchor until four in the morning of the 
1st of November, when we once more made sail, and at 
noon anohbred off the Island of Sangor. Soon after having 
so done a Bengal boat, called a pannceway, came along- 
side, which Colonel Watson engaged to convey him to 
Calcutta. At two in the afternoon the Colonel, with his 
assistants, Cressy and Agg, Major Mestayer, Mr. Morse, and 
myself took our final leave of ihe Seahorse. 

This mode of travelling did not exactly meet our appro- 
bation, paunceways being so constructed that you have 
not room to sit upright under tho roof or covering of mat 
to protect those within from sun or rain, nor is there any 
place to let your legs hang down in, passengers sitting upon 
a platform like tailors on their shopboard. Tho novelty of 
the thing, however, and every mile we went bringing us 
nearer to our destination, reconciled us to the uneasy posi- 
tion. We proceeded in high glee. Tho boat was rowed by 
six black fellows, who were not sparing of their labour, so 
that we went at a good rate, and by six in the evening 
arrived off Culpee, where the Indiamen and other ships of 
heavy burthen then lay. Here we stopped to let the people 
rest and to wait for the next flood. 

Going a quarter of a mile up a creek, we landed at a poor, 
shabby house called a tavern, the appearance of which both 
internal and external gave us new-comers a very unfavour- 
able idea of a Bengal house of entertainment. It was in 
every respect uncomfortable and beastly dirty. It was the 
Ooloners intention that the party should sleep here, but 
not a single bed could be obtained. In about an hour 
and a half after our arrival we had served up some very 
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exceUent fish, tolerable fowls, with plenty of eggs and 
bacon, and, what was a prodigious luxury to me who had 
been so long without it, capitally good bread. Claret and 
Madeira we had plenty of in the same boat, so that al- 
together we made a hearty meal. 

Having satisfied our appetites, we fixed upon a billiard- 
table as our resting-place, the Colonel, Major Mestayer, and 
myseh taking our respective stations at full length upon it. 
Sleep was, however, entirely out of the question from the 
myriads of mosquitoes that assailed us. At the end of 
three hours’ misery I arose and walked about the room, 
surprized at the hideous yells of jackals innumerable. 
Towards daybreak the troublesome insects quitted the 
apartment for the open air. I then lay down upon three 
chairs, and, being exhausted from want of rest, fell into a 
sound sleep, which continued upwards of two hours and 
refreshed me wonderfully. 

At eight I arose, and did ample justioe to the hot roUs, 
tea, and coffee. At ten, the tide suiting, we re-embarked in 
our unaccommodating vessel, taking with us a plentiful 
supply of cold fowls and other articles of food. Colonel 
Watson said he hoped we should reach his house by dark, 
but, owing to the wind coming to the north and impeding 
our progress, we were disappointed. Einding this to be the 
case and our boat’s crew bang quite tired from a severe 
day’s work, it was decided that we should stop to let them 
refresh themselves at a small village called Woolburreah, 
where we all landed. Colonel Watson undertaking to pro- 
cure curry and rice for us, for which purpose he began to 
speak Moors to the natives, which excited our mirth. We 
laughed heartily, not only at the language so new to out 
ears, but at the whole scene that presented itself and the 
many grotesque figures that appeared amongst the spectators. 

The Colonel (absurdly as I conceived) took offence at 
our merriment, pettishly observing that if we chose to 
laugh at his exertions to get us a hot meal we might try for 
ourselves and see what we should make of it. We assured 
him very truly that our laugh was not at him, but at the 
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ludicrous figures and postures the black people put them- 
selves into, and whioh was so entirely new to us. Oxxr 
apology was well received, he renewed his cookery, soon 
placing before us some smoking hot ourry of fish and fowl, 
which we devoured voraciously, pronouncing them de- 
licious, though I cannot say that I much admired them, nor 
did I ever become fond of Bondustani cookery. Having 
washed down our food with claret, we resumed our stations 
in the paunceway, rolling ourselves up in boat cloaks, and 
thus made it out for the night tolerably well. 

Between two and three in the morning, the flood tide 
making, we got under way. At daybreak we all mounted 
upon the chopper of the boat, at five came in sight of Garden 
Beach, where I was greatly pleased by a rich and magnificent 
view of a number of splendid houses, the residences of 
gentlemen of the highest rank in the Company’s service, 
who, with their families, usually left Calcutta in the hot 
season to enjoy the cooler and more refreshing air of these 
pleasant situations. Some of the occupants resided there 
throughout the year, going to town in the morning to 
transact their business and returning to the country in 
the evening. The verdure throughout on every side was 
beautiful beyond imagination, the whole of the landscape 
being more luxuriant than I had any expectation of seeing 
in the burning climate of Bengal. 

In less than an hour we were at the upper part of the reach, 
where we went on shore to Colonel Watson’s, the beauty of 
which my powers of description are utterly inadequate to 
do justioe to. The mansion was within a few yards of the 
edge of the river upon an elevation or bank full thirty feet 
above the level of the water, commanding a noble view of 
Garden Beach with aU its palaces downward, and upward 
Fort William with the magnificent city of Calcutta, a sheet 
of water more than nine miles in extent, nearly two in 
breadth, covered with innumerable ships of difEerent sizes. 

Colonel Watson had within a brick wall at least four 
hundred bogahs of land, of which the East India Company 
bad executed a grant to him to construct docks, both wet 
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suid dry, build ships and establish a complete dockyard. 
An immense range of buildings was already erected in- 
tended for blacksmiths, carpenters, saLtmahers, and all the 
different artificers employed m a dockyard. There was also 
another range of handsome, well-constructed warehouses, 
in which were deposited naval stores of every description, 
working tools of aU sorts, besides anchors, cables, cordage, 
and canvas. Timber to a great value lay upon the premises 
in every direction. In short, there never was in any part 
of the world so stupendous and so expensive an under- 
taldng attempted to be carried into effect by a single in- 
dividual as this of Colonel Watson’s, yet extensive and pro- 
digious as it was he would beyond a doubt have effected 
his object had not a party started up to oppose and thwart 
him, which ultimately succeeded in its base plan, thereby 
stopping a work that would have done honour to the British 
name in Asia. 

In this stupendous work Colonel Watson originally em- 
barked with Major Archibald Campbell, then Chief Engineer 
in Bengal and afterwards created a Knight of the Bath and 
Governor of Madras. Those two gentlemen having arranged 
their plan at Raderpore, about three miles and a half from 
Calcutta, where they fixed on the ground required, they 
both proceeded to England to obtain the aid and sanction 
of the Company. The Court of Directors, on having the 
circumstances fully before them, were so satisfied of the 
extraordinary merit of the proposers as to determine at 
once to afford them every assistance they cmfid expect or 
ask for. A grant, by regular deed, was immediately made 
out by their Law ofB.cers of the quantity of ground required, 
tonnage to a considerable extent being likewise allowed 
them in each of their ships to transport the necessary heavy 
stores from Europe free of tonnage and every other inci- 
dental expense except the prime cost of the different articles. 
The Directors likewise sent out orders to their Government 
in Bengal to support and promote the work by every means 
in their power. 

In the beginning of the year 1777 Colonel Watson pur- 
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chased Campbell’s interest in the concern, and became the 
sole proprietor of the premises and immense stock that was 
upon it. At the time I accompanied him to India he had 
expended in the purchase money, in preparations for exe- 
cuting this stupendous work and coUeoting aU kinds of 
stores, no less a sum than one hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds, an incredible amount for a private person to risk 
upon any speculation. 

Colonel Watson whilst at Portsmouth had showed me much 
civility. In the course of the voyage our intimacy increased, 
and he observed that he had little doubt he could have 
it in his power to push me forward in my profession by 
introducing me to some of the most opulent and respectable 
natives. He also desired that upon our arrival in Bengal 
I would make his house my home until I could establish 
myself to my own satisfaction. 

I was highly pleased in viewing tho extensive works 
which tho Colonel took us over, explaining every part and 
particular. A European manager of his also attended, of 
whom the Colonel enquired what nows there was in Calcutta. 
The man answered he knew of none, but, rocoUocting him- 
self, added, “ Oh, I forgot to toll you we have lost two of 
our great people, General Clavering, tho Oommander-in- 
Chief, who has recently died, and Judge Le Maltre, of the 
Supreme Court, who departed this life only the day before 
your arrival. I suppose you must have heard the minute 
guns wfaioh were fired for his funeral at sunrise this morn- 
ing from the ramparts of Fort WUHam.” The death of the 
Judge was likely to be of importance to Mr. Morse and 
myself, both of us having letters of recommendation to him. 
Previous to our arrival Mr. Morse and I had agreed to 
keep house together, and he undertook to look out for a 
suitable habitation. 

At eleven o’clock in the forenoon I was agreeably 
surprized by seeiug my young friend and companion, 
Robert Pott, driving up the avenue in a very jemmy 
equipage. Our joy at meeting was sincere and recip- 
rocal. He said he had an excellent apartment fitted up 
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and ready for my sole uso, which I must forthwith take 
possession of, and for that purpose accompany him m his 
phaeton into Calcutta. But this Colonel Watson, who 
overheard him, said could not be, nor would he part with 
me. He said he should be glad to see hiun (Pott) at all times 
at the docks, where he might have as much of my company 
as he pleased. He then invited hiTu to dinner that day, 
which he accepted, observing that he must go hack to town 
to tell Daniel BarweU, his chum, to entertain a large party 
that were engaged to dine with them. He insisted upon 
my accompanying him to Calcutta, which I did, finding it 
a pleasant ride of nearly four mfies. 

Although it was called the cold weather the sun appeared 
to me to have prodigious influence, and to strike hotter 
than I ever felt it in England at any season. Pott drove 
me to his residence, a noble mansion belonging to Richard 
BarweU, Esq., a member of the Supreme Council, who lent 
it to his younger brother, Daniel BarweU, and three friends, 
these being Pott, Mr. Cator, and Mr. Gosling. I was im- 
mediately introduced by Pott in the most affectionate 
manner to the other inmates, after which he conducted me 
into very spacious rooms, elegantly furnished, and having 
some valuable paintings in them. They consisted of three 
chambers opening into each other. Pott told me these were 
exclusively appropriated to my use. In one, where a bed 
was preparing for me, Pott took from a writing-desk a 
bundle of letters aU under one envelope, addressed to me. 
These he had prepared in the event of his not being upon 
the spot when I arrived, to ensure me a kind and hospitable 
reception from several of his friends. He in these letters 
spoke of me as the dearest friend he had in the world. They 
were addressed to Captain William Palmer (now a General 
officer), Mr. John Shore (now Lord Teignmouth), Messieurs 
Montgomery, EneUer, Purling, Ducarel, Bird, Bristow, 
Graham, Hatch, Adair, Evelyn, and Mr. Justice Hyde. 

As one o’clock was at that time the general hour of dining 
I was obUged to remind Robert, and hasten him. Having 
fleet horses we went back at a great rate, but found the 
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Colonel waiting for us. At dinner, Mr. Clovcljmd, who was 
likewise a guest of the Coloiiol’s and iiad boon to town that 
morning, gave us an account of his trip, which oxoited the 
Colonel’s mirth. It having boon his first exhibition in a 
palankeen he was highly disgusted with such a mode of 
conveyance, the poor creatures who carried him being 
dreadfully fatigued before he had done a mile, so much so 
that their groans distressed him beyond measure, and he 
called to them to stop, but could not make them under- 
stand. They therefore continued grunting on until he again 
called out, by signs making them understand he wanted 
them to rest, whereupon they set the palankeen down and 
immediately began to converse very cheerfully. Ho there- 
fore concluded they were sufficiently recruited and made 
signs to them to proceed, which they did, but had not gone 
more than a hundred yards when they resumed their mean- 
ings, upon which he stopped, got out, said he would walk, 
and gave them a rupee by way of encouragement. Ho 
acknowledged that he was surprized to see that they 
laughed when ho offered the money, as ho thought they were 
suffering under too much pain to appear so cheerful. Colonel 
Watson told him it was a custom amongst bearers when 
carrying a palankeen to mako that moaning noise, which did 
not at all indicate fatiguo, and that the front bearer always 
noticed the sort of road they were passing over, pointing 
out any impediments, as “ Here’s a hole,” “ Here’s a puddle 
of water,” “Here’s long grass,” “Here’s a parcel of 
bricks,” &c. 

The next day Colonel Watson took me to the Govern- 
ment House to introduce me to Mr. Hastings, the Governor- 
General ; General Stibbert, the Commander-in-Chiof ; and 
Mr. BarweU. When at the house of the latter he observed 
to me in a whisper, “ The owner is an infamous scoundrel, 
I feel a strong molination, instead of paying him the compli- 
ment of a visit, to tell my opinion of him. However, I sus- 
pect he is aware of the sentiments I entertain respecting 
him, and that I visit the public station he fills, not the in- 
dividual.” 
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Mr. Francis, the other member of the Supreme Board, 
was then absent, being upon a visit at Chinsurah. Colonel 
Watson expressed great doubts as to the reception ho should 
meet with from this gentleman from the following cicoum- 
stanoo : Colonel Watson had commenced his military career 
as a subaltern in the corps of Engineers in His Majesty’s 
service, in which he had served abroad, particularly at the 
famous siege of the Havannah in the West Indies, where, 
as a young officer, he had acquired much credit. Upon the 
capture of that fortress he was summoned to England in 
great haste. On his arrival in London he found a letter 
from Lord CHve, who patronised him, desiring him in case ho 
reached London by a certain day therein specified, immedi- 
ately to follow him (Lord Clive) to Portsmouth, as he 
proposed taking him with him to Bengal, where he should 
be able to provide for him, having already secured an 
appointment for him in the Company’s Engineers at that 
Presidency. His lordship added that he had arranged 
everything respecting his leave of absence from His 
Majesty’s service with Mr. Welbore EUis, the Secretary at 
War. 

In the same letter was enclosed a few lines of introduction 
to Mr. EUis, which he (Watson) was desired to deliver in 
person, when every requisite document would directly be 
furnished. He accordingly waited upon the Secretary at 
War, who received him with the utmost politeness, giving 
him a line to the chief clerk in a particular department to 
supply the necessary papers. This clerk happened to be 
Mr. Philip Francis, a pompous, haughty coxcomb, who, 
very unlike Mr. Elks, received Mr. Watson with much 
superciliousness of manners, by some described as “in- 
solence of office.” Being obliged to accept the Secre- 
tary’s note he did so, but instantly laid it down upon his 
desk without perusal, whereupon Mr. Watson civilly re- 
quested his immediate attention to his business, every 
minute being of importance. Thus urged he did condescend 
to read Mr. Ellis’s note, after which he coolly and deliberately 
referred to three or four large manuscript books, examined 
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them in several dillerent parts, then, tirrning to Watson, 
said : 

“Yon are all wrong la applying here, your leave of 
absence must come from the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, not the Secretary at War.” 

“ Upon my word. Sir,” answered Watson, “ I must think 
Mr. Elhs is well acquainted with the duties of his office and 
not likely to make the mistake you charge him with. How- 
ever, bo that as it may, I cannot lose my time in discussing 
matters of form with you,” and seizing Mr. Ellis’s note 
from the desk he instantly ran with it back to that gentle- 
man, Mr. Francis calling after him not to be in such a 
hurry. 

Watson having stated what had occurred, the Secretary 
rang his bell with some violence, desiring Mr. Francis 
might come to him, which he directly did, when Mr. Ellis 
said, “I sent this gontlomon with an order to you to fill 
up a permission for him to go to India without pre]’udioo to 
his rank in the King’s service, instead of doing which you 
have insolently and presumptuously opposed your opinion, 
thereby betraying your ignorance as well as impcrtinonco, 
for which I am inohned to punish you as you deserve. Go 
along and do as you are ordered without comment, and he 
upon your guard in future, for should a similar hohaviour 
occur you remain not another hour in the War Office.” 

The humbled and mortified clerk bowed and retired. 
He forthwith drew the paper, sulkily chucking it across 
his desk to Watson, and observing, “ You were in a damned 
hurry.” Mr. Watson merely replied, “True, I was, and 
am.” 

This oiroumstance the Colonel thought might have 
made too strong an impression upon Francis’s mind ever 
to he forgotten, and now that they were about to meet, 
both in elevated stations, he apprehended Mr. Francis 
would show that he did recollect it by his treatment of him. 
Mr. Francis, however, if he did recognize his old War 
Office acquaintance, betrayed not the smallest sign of 
his BO doing. He received him with tho utmost respect, 
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sold was upon all occasions a strennons supporter of th.6 
Colonel’s plans. 

Pott, who always complained if I addressed him by any 
other title than that of “ Bob,” having presented me with 
a buggy horse, I every morning drove into Calcutta directly 
after breakfast. Bob introduced me in the kindest manner 
to Judge Hyde and his family, saying to him with his usual 
familiar style, “My dear friend William must be taken 
core of, so pray mind you give him your support and interest 
whenever necessary,” and, turning to Ito. Hyde {then a 
very lovely woman), he continued, “ And the more civilities 
and attentions you show to the friend of ray heart, whom 
I sincerely love, the more I shall love you, my charming 
Mrs. Hyde.” To do this couple justice they did invariably 
treat mo with every possible degree of kind and hospitable 
attention. 

Bob Pott likewise introduced me to Sir Elijah Impey, the 
Chief Justice, and to Mr. Chambers, afterwards Sir Robert, 
at both of whoso houses I was always treated most kindly. 
Sir Robert Chambers made a point of my spending every 
Saturday and Sunday with him at his house about two 
miles from town. His family then consisted of Lady 
Chambers, at that time a beautiful creature not more than 
eighteen years of age, two lovely children, a boy and a 
girl ; Mrs. Chambers, mother of Sir Robert, a worthy and 
cheerful old lady ; Mr. WiUiam Johnson and Mr. William 
Smoult, both Attorneys, who went out in the same ship 
with the Judges, and under the immediate protection of 
Sir Robert. Mr. Johnson at the time I arrived was Clerk 
of the Crown and one of the Sworn Clerks in Equity ; Mr. 
Smoult was Sealer and Clerk to Sir Robert. These two 
young men are now both dead. 

A few days after my arrival in Calcutta Mr. Morse called 
to say he had been informed by several persons competent 
to judge of the measure that it would ho had policy for us 
to hve together, for that the natives, prone to mean sus- 
picion, would oonclndo when we acted on different sides as 
Counsel and Attorney that the interests of our resnactive 
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clients -would be sacrificed to our private attaoUmont to 
each other. Our intended junction as housekeepers was 
therefore given up and relinquished. This, however, made 
not the least alteration in our friendship or regard for each 
other, which continued unabated during our mutual resi- 
dence in Bengal. 

Mr. Morse one day observed that going about to deliver 
letters of introduction alone was a very unpleasant cere- 
mony, to remedy which ho proposed we should do it to- 
gether. In those houses where he delivered a letter he 
would introduce me, and I should do the same -with respect 
to hiTn where I gave mine. This proposal I agreed to, and 
it was adopted. 

Looking over the letters that remained from the persons 
to whom they were addressed being dead, or having left 
the country, Morse holding out one in particular and re- 
ferring to his memorandum book to see who had given it to 
him, said, “ This I should like to road booause it contains, 
I have no doubt, a high panegyric upon mo. Dining at an 
intimate friend of mine, Mr. Lee, in Berners Street, some 
weeks prior to my leaving London, I there mob Mr. Potter, 
who, I was informed, was a Welsh Judge, a man of largo 
fortune, living in the first company ; his address was ele- 
gant and fashionable. Upon my introduction to him as a 
person just going to Bengal as a Barrister of tho Supreme 
Court, he made a number of ci-vil speeches. Soon after 
dinner, again coming up to me, he said Mr. Lee appeared so 
greatly interested in my success abroad that he (Potter) 
should request I would be the bearer of a letter to Mr. 
Le Maitre, one of the Judges -with whom he had been brought 
up from early infancy, and between whom the most cordial 
attachment subsisted, and who, he was sure, would take 
every opportunity of promoting my success in consequence 
of his desire. Now,” continued Morse, “ a letter thus, as I 
may say forced upon me, makes me sohoitous to learn 
what an entire stranger like Mr, Potter can say of me in 
the complimentary way.” 

I told Morse that this Mr. Potter was an intimate ac- 
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quaintance of my father and sisters, that I also had several 
letters from him to gentlemen in India, aJl of which were 
given to me open, as was onstomary, and I oonld not help 
thinking his to Mr. Le Maitre being sealed made the con- 
tents a little suspioious, at least as far as he (Morse) was 
concerned. “ Then,” said Morse, “ by God, I’ll ascertain 
that fact,” and he instantly broke open the letter in ques- 
tion. It contained two sheets of paper close written, the 
first consisted of domestic circumstances with an account 
of mutual friends, the second, politics, comments upon the 
mode in which the Government of India was conducted 
and severe strictures upon the conduct of the gentry in 
Leadenhall Street. As I saw Morse had read almost to 
the end of the letter without his name bemg once men- 
tioned I observed to him, “ Morse, this new and zealous 
friend of yours seems slow in naming you to the Judge.” 
” Oh, never fear,” replied Morse, “ I shall appear when I 
am brought forth with the higher colouring, and I conclude 
something fulsomdy complimentary I ” He did appear 1 in 
the last two fines, and in these very extraordinary words I 
“ This wiQ, I believe, be delivered to you by a Mr. Morse, 
who the devil he is or what sort of a man 1 cannot tell, 
never having seen him in my life 1 ” 

Poor Morse looked quite confounded at this strange and 
unexpected paragraph. After a pause he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “Damn the fellow, what could he mean by this 
infamous duplicity ! Had he been teased by one who had 
little or no claim upon him for a letter of introduction, that 
might have been some sort of excuse for so outrageous and 
impudent a falsehood and such contemptuous terms re- 
lating to me, but crammed down my throat as bis letter was 
unsought and unwished for by me, renders his conduct base 
and unaccountable.” 

I firmly believe there have been too many instances of 
similar Mnd recommendationB ; it would surely be more 
fair and candid to refuse writing at all than to do as Mr. 
Potter did. It was reported, and I fear truly, that Mr. 
Laurence Sullivan, when Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
n.— K 
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made a private mark upon such lottora as ho wished should 
be attended to, a shameful aud unjust praotico. 

On the 12th of November Sir Elijah linpoy desired I 
wotdd attend in Court the following morning, aud I should 
be entered upon the Roll. I accordingly did so, took tho 
usual oaths, and became Solicitor, Attorney, and Proctor 
of the Supreme Court, the latter branch being particularly 
productive, from the fees being nearly double in ecclesiasti- 
cal business. My shipmates. Messieurs Tilghman and Morse, 
were the same morning admitted as Advocates. 

In consequence of my numerous acquaintances I had 
many invitations to large dinner parties, which often led 
me into excess, it being the custom in those days to drink 
freely. Having landed in Bengal with my blood in a ferment 
from the intemperance committed on board ship, the evil 
was not lessened by daily superabundant potations of 
champagne and claret, the serious efieets of which I began 
to experience by severe headaches and other feverish symp- 
toms. 

On the 13th (November) I had been in town and was 
returning to Colonel Watson’s in my buggy about one 
o’clock when I met Mr. Justice Hyde in his palankeen, who 
stopped me to say I was guilty of groat imprudence by doily 
exposing myself to the sun, thereby running the risk of 
laying myself up with a fever. He therefore recommended 
me to have recourse to medicine forthwith. I promised 
to foUow his advice, but being engaged on the next day 
to a famous tavern dinner to be given by Captain William 
Palmer, I could not prevail on myself to forego the pleasure 
of joining the convivial set. I therefore went to the Har- 
monic, though suffering under an excruciating headache 
and pain in my back. My dlness increased so much that 
before dinner was half over I was obliged to leave the table 
and house. Pott observing I turned very pale followed 
me out, insisting on attending me home to house instead 
of going to Colonel Watson’s, a desire I willingly complied 
with, as I was, upon moving, seized with a violent siol^ess 
at my stomach. 
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Being conveyed to Pott’s, I was directly put to bed, my 
friend Bob only leaving me to procure tbe attendance of 
the doctors. He speedily returned, bringing with Tiim 
James Laird and his elder brother John Laird, then >n‘ g>i 
in the Company’s service and eminent in his profession. 
I soon perceived from the language of the latter that he was 
alarmed about me. Notwithstanding various medicines 
were resorted to nothing would stop the vomiting, which 
continued the whole night, I expecting every moment to 
be my last. Towards morning a delirium came on, and for 
four days I was not conscious of anything that passed. 

Upon recovering my senses I seemed to awake as if from 
a horrid dream, accompanied with sensations of agonies so 
complicated I cannot describe. I found my beloved friend 
Pott, with several servants, standing by my bedside, he 
with a countenance expressive of the deepest sorrow, nor 
did he appear gratified at my knowing him, the reason of 
which, as I afterwards learnt, was that the physicians had 
told him it was all over with me, not the smallest probability 
of recovery remaining, but that most likely the delirium 
would cease a few minutes before death. He therefore con- 
cluded the fatal time was arrived. A blister that enitirely 
covered my breast annoyed me greatly, especially one 
corner that was loose. I asked for a pair of scissors to out 
it off. This induced Pott to suppose me again wandering, 
and I was astonished at his saying, “No, no, my dear 
William, you shall have no scissors I assure you.” I then 
explained what I wanted them for, when he instantly sent 
off for the doctors. Within half an hour I was surrormded 
by seven of them, that is, Dr. A. Campbell, Stark, Robert- 
son, two Lairds, and my shipmates, Cleveland and Howorth. 
They all looked very dismal, and I saw clearly they expected 
my dissolution, yet I never gave myself up, nor felt any 
particular dread at the thoughts of dying. 

I continued in this hopeless state ten days, the doctors 
in the morning thinking it impossible for me to survive imtil 
night, and the same from night to morning. In this forlorn 
condition 1 was allowed to drink as much claret as I pleased, 
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and dolicioua it was to my palato. Equally graloM and 
refreshing were oranges which were given me several times 
a day. 

In the heighth of the fever I had frequently been Hted 
out of bed and put into the warm bath, though without 
deriving any benefit until tho 30th (November) about 
noon, when just as they were taking me out of the bath a 
rash suddenly appeared over my whole body, attended 
with a profuse perspiration. Dr. Campbell, who happened 
to be present, ordered the attendants instantly to cover 
me with shawls, observing the crisis was arrived, and an 
hour would decide the business. He sat down by the side 
of my bed to wait the issue, and soon told Pott he had 
hopes of saving me. A new medicine that was prescribed 
anted most favourably, so much so that at a consultation 
of the doctors in the evening I was pronounced in a fair way 
for recovery, 

Tho following day, being the Jst of December, I had a 
slight return of fever, which soon yielded to medicine, and 
from that time I gradually came about, though I continued 
so weak I could scarcely turn myself as I lay on tho bed, 
nor had I the least degree of appetite. The doctors teased 
me to eat, but obey I could not, until about tho 7th of the 
month, when I fancied I should lilco a Uttlo dry toast, which 
being prepared and brought I with difficulty swallowed 
a morsel, soon after which Dr. Stark arrived. His first ques- 
tion was had I eat anything ? Upon my replying, “ Yes, 
some dry toast,” he said, “ Well, I am glad you have begun 
at last, though I had rather you had eat anything e^e ; 
dry toast is not wholesome.” In. an hour after he left me, 
Dr. Campbell called, who- likewise enquired as to eating, 
and, being told what I had done, said, “lam glad to hear it, 
you cannot eat a better thing. Take it frequently and as 
much of it as you please 1 ” So much for the difference of 
doctors’ opinions 1. I, however, have no doubt but Dr. 
Campbell was right. The toast certainly did me good. 

I continued improving in health, but so slowly that it 
was the 17th before I could stir a step without assistance. 
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Dr. Campbell said that in all his practice he had never 
seen a person recover from such a state as I was in. I 
certainly owed my life to the unnsual exertions and at- 
tendance of the physicians pnited to the indefatigable 
attention of Pott and his servants. Amongst the latter 
there was an old fellow who had been in the service of Lord 
Clive. He scarcely ever left my bedside, nor ever appeared 
to sleep. How he bore the fatigue was a matter of surprize 
to every person that oame to me. 

When the violence of the fever abated, languor and total 
want of appetite being the most dangerous symptoms that 
remained, this good body was for over preparing something 
new in the way of nourishment to tempt me with, which ^ 
finding me averse to eat of ho would with the most per- 
severing mildness endeavour to persuade me at least to 
taste, saying he was sure it would do mo good, and that 
his old master, Lord Clive, always benefited by such things 
when iU. He used also, if he thought my spirits lower than 
in general, to try to raise them by roundly asserting I should 
be free from every attack of iUness for at least seven years to 
come in consequence of the fever I had just escapedfrom, and 
that during his long life he had never seen it otherwise. 

On the 24th, by Dr. Campbell’s orders, being completely 
enveloped in shawls, I was put into a palankeen and once 
more conveyed to Colonel Watson’s house at the docks, 
where, from the change of air, I recovered rapidly. In -three 
days my appetite became so keen there was no satisfying 
me. On the 1st of January, 1778, the only traces of my 
illness were a very pale face and thin, emaciated body. 

Soon after my return to Colonel Watson’s he told me that 
my shipmate, Cleveland, had more than once expressed a 
wish that wo should join and live together in a very good 
house he had taken, which from its vicinity to the Court 
House would suit me admirably. To this proposal I readily 
agreed, and as soon as I had sufficient strength to go to 
Calcutta, called upon him. 

I found the house delightfully situated upon the Es- 
planade, open to the southward and eastward, and com- 
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mandiug an. extensive view both up and down tho’ river, to 
which it was close. It belonged to Mrs. Ogden, the widow 
of a pilot then recently dead, who had left her this house 
with other property. The only reasonable objection that 
could be made was its being cutcha, that is, built with mud 
instead of mortar. Formerly the greater part of the budd- 
ings in Bengal were of that description, whereas there is 
now hardly one to be seen throughout Calcutta, being re- 
placed by well constructed solid masonry. For this house 
we agreed to pay three hundred sicca rupees, or thirty-seven 
pounds ten shillings a month. Pott exclaimed upon enter- 
ing it at its unfurnished state, and undertook to get it 
put into a proper condition for us, which he did, but at an 
expense of nearly one thousand pounds. On tho 6th of 
January wo became joint householders. 

The following day, being that on which the term com- 
menced, Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice, Sir Robert 
Chambers, the officers of the Court, Barristers, and At- 
torneys assembled at nine o’clock in tho morning at the 
house of Mr. Justice Hydo, who always gave them a break- 
fast the first of every term and sessions, the whole body after- 
wards proceeding in a Une to the Court, attended by the 
Sheriff, Under-Shoriff, his servants and constables. At tho 
door of the Court House, one of the Supreme Council joined 
the procession and took his seat upon the bench, which was 
then considered aproperoomplimentto HisMajesty’s Justices. 
Formany yearsbaok that ceremony has ceased to be observed. 

I had no want of clients, having within a week after 
I commenced business twelve actions and three equity 
suits to prosecute or defend. The difference in the practice 
from that pursued in Westminster Hall at first puzzled 
me a little, but the Advocates and Attorneys, showing the 
utmost readiness to give me information and assistance, I 
soon made myself master of the forms. Being invited to dine 
with Sir Elij ah Impey after the Court broke up, I dressed and 
went there, where I met many of the principal gentlemen of 
the Settlement, being introduced to those I was not already 
acquainted with, and passed a cheerful, pleasant day. 
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On. the 8th I wont to Mr. FianoiB’s pnhKo breakfast, it 
being the custom in those days for the Governor-General 
and members of Council to receive visits of compliments or 
strangers for introduction at breakfast, each having one 
morning a week for the purpose. Mr. Tilghman, who was 
related to Mr. Francis and resided at his house, seeing me 
enter, immediately rose from the table at which he with 
about thirty others were sitting, and conducted me to Mr. 
Francis at the head of it, to whom I delivered my letters, 
which to my great surprize he directly opened and read. 
He had, however, previously pomtfed to a chair near Mm 
on which I sat down. Having perused the first letter he 
opened, ho looked me full in the face and burst into a hoarse 
laugh, for which in a few seconds he apologized by observing 
that it struck him as superlatively ridiculous for Mr. Burke 
to imagine he could be of the smallest use to an Attorney 
(placing a strong emphasis on the last word). 

I felt extremely mortified at his impertinent manner 
especially before so large a company, and I believe my 
countenance showed that I was ofiended, for he suddenly 
altered his behaviour and made a great many civil speeches. 
He requested I would do him the honour to dine with him, 
lamented the very severe indisposition I had undergone, 
adding if I would follow his advice he would answer for it 
I never should he troubled with bile, bis preventative being 
a glass of cold water as soon as 1 awoke in the morning, 
and another on retiring to rest at night. This, he said, a 
physician of eminence in London had recommended, and 
he had found it answer most completely. 

At dinner I met Mr. Shee (now Sir George, a baronet). 
Sic John D’Oyley, Mr. Peter Moore, Mr, Leonard Collins, 
Mr. Edward Hay, Mr. George Hatch, Mr. Richard Johnson, 
and Mr. John Haldane, with all of whom I became very 
intimate and lived in habits of groat kindness. I lament to 
say the five last named have been dead for several years. 
During dinner Mr. Francis, speaking to a gentieman near 
him, said, “When do you expect to get away, Captain 
Hewte J “ and was answered, “ I hopo, sir, by this day 
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month.” Mr. Francis then addrossiug Pott, who sat next 
to me, asked him, “ Are you ready to embark, Pott ? ” 
Robert replied, “ I have not yet thought of a single article, 
but can provide myself fully in ono week.” This was the 
first I had heard of Pott’s having any intention to leave 
India, and truly concerned was I at thus learning I was so 
soon to be deprived of the society of my much esteemed 
friend. Upon my upbraiding him for not tolling me, he said 
he had daily meant to do so, but could not bring himself to 
speak upon a subject the very thought of which made him 
miserable, but family circumstances made his presence in 
England indispensable. 

A succession of large and formal dinners followed Mr. 
Francis’s, begi nnin g with the Governor-General, Mr, Wheler, 
General Stibbert, Mr. Barwell, and in fact aU the Buna 
Sahibs (great men) of Calcutta. The first really pleasant 
party I was at after my illness was given by Daniel Barwell, 
who, as I have before observed, kopt house with Pott and 
others. The most highly dressed and splendid hookah was 
prepared for me. I tried, but did not like it. As after 
several trials I still found it disagreeable, I with much 
gravity requested to Imow whether it was indispensably 
necessary that I should become a smoker, which was 
answered with equal gravity, “ Undoubtedly it is, for you 
might as well be out of the world as out of the fashion. 
Here everybody uses a hookah, and it is impossible to get 
on without.” Mr. Gosling, less volatile and flighty than the 
rest of the party, immediately said, “Don’t mind these 
ratthng young men, Mr. Hickey, there is no sort of occasion 
for your doing what is unpleasant, and although hookahs 
are in pretty general use there are several gentlemen that 
never smoke them.” I directly dismisBed the hookah, never 
after tasting one. Often since have I rejoiced that I did not 
happen to like it, as I have seen the want of it, from servants 
misunderstanding where they wore ordered to attend their 
masters, or some other aocidenc, a source of absolute misery, 
and have frequently heard men declare they would much 
rather be deprived of their dinner than their hookah, 
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In this party I first saw the harbarons onstom of pelleting 
each other, with little halls of bread made like pills, across 
the table, which was even practised by the fair sex. Some 
people could discharge them with such force as to cause 
considerable pain when struck in the face. Mr. Daniel 
Barwell was such a proficient that he could at the distance 
of three or four yards snuff a candle, and that several times 
successively. 

This strange trick, fitter for savages than polished society, 
produced many quarrels, and at last entirely ceased from 
the following occurrence : A Captain Morrison had re- 
peatedly expressed his abhorrence of pelleting, and said 
that if any person struck him with one he should consider 
it intended as an insult and resent it accordingly. In a few 
minutes after he had so said he received a smart blow in the 
face from one which, although discharged from a hand bolow 
the table, he could trace by the motion of the arm from 
whence it came, and saw that the pelleter was a very 
recent acquaintance. He therefore, without the least 
hesitation, took up a dish that stood before him and con- 
tained a leg of mutton, which he discharged with all his 
strength at the offender, and with such well-directed aim 
that it took place upon the head, knocking him off his chair 
and giving him a severe out upon the temple. This pro- 
duced a duel, in which the unfortunate pelleter was shot 
through the body, lay upon his bed many months, and never 
perfectly recovered. This put a complete stop to the absurd 
practice. 

Having partaken of several entertainments given at the 
tavern by Captain Sutton and other gentlemen, I thought 
it incumbent upon me to return the compliment, and 
accordingly bespoke the handsomest dinner that could be 
provided for forty, at the Harmonic Tavern. On the day 
appointed thirty-nine sat down to table, all of whom did 
ample justice to the feast, and drank freely, some of my 
guests remaining till three in the morning, when they 
staggered home, well pleased with their fare and declaring 
I was an admirable host. 



CHAPTEE XI 


COLONEL WATSON AND HIS BIG UNDEETAKING 

AT the time I arrived in Bengal everybody dressed 
splendidly, being covered with lace, spangles, and foil, 
I, who always had a tendency to be a beau, gave in to the 
fashion with much good will, no person appearing in richer 
suits of velvet and lace than myself. I kept a handsome 
phaeton and beautiful pair of horses, and also had two noble 
Arabian saddle horses, my whole establislunent being of the 
best and moat expensive kind. I was soon distinguished in 
Calcutta by the title of “the Gentleman Attorney,” in 
contradistinction to the blackguard practitioners, of which 
description I am sorry to say there were several. In fact, 
with the exception of Messrs. Tolfroy and Nailor, Foxoroft, 
Johnson, Jairett (who was solicitor to the Company), and 
Smoult, I never met any attorneys in the company I kept, 
which always was the best. Once a week I had a party to 
dine with me, when we kept it up merrily, but my chum, 
Cleveland, was not to be led astray by bad example. A 
debauch he had unexpectedly fallen into at the Cape of 
Good Hope made so deep an impression upon his mind that 
nothing could efface it, or induce him to commit excess. 
He invariably left the table at an early hour in the evening, 
retiring to his own chamber. 

Notwithstanding I lived so dissipated a life in point of 
drinking and late hours, no man laboured harder. I was 
always at my desk before seven in the morning, and with 
the break of half an hour for breakfast, never ceased work 
until dinner, after which, unless upon emergencies, I never 
took pen in hand. I had sufficient business to occupy 
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myself aaid three native clerks : money consequently came 
in fast, so that I never bestowed a thought about the price 
of an article ; whatever I wanted was ordered home. I 
made it a rule, however, to discharge every demand upon 
me the first of each month • 

Not a week ever passed without my visiting Colonel 
Watson, who stuck close to his dockyard. One day I 
happened to he with him looking at the workmen boring 
to ascertain the different kinds of soil, when at the depth of 
more than one hundred feet from the surface of the earth 
the augur met with a substance so hard it was with extreme 
difficulty they could force it on. Upon the different divisions 
of the borer being brought up and unscrewed, this resistance 
was found to have been occasioned by the augur coming 
against and going through a piece of perfectly sound timber 
of full three feet in thickness. This was considered as a 
most extraordinary event, nor could any of the ingenious 
men or naturalists of Asia in any manner account for it. 

In the month of December (1778) my old friend and 
shipmate in the Plasaey, Samuel Rogers, arrived in Bengal, 
having the command of the Osterl&y East Indiaman. I was 
sincerely glad to see this worthy man. He came out with 
the unfortunate Qrosvenor which on her return to Europe 
crowded with passengers ran aground upon the coast of 
Africa considerably to the northward of the Cape, she 
having been grossly mistaken in her reckoning. Although 
it blow strong when the accident happened, which was in 
the middle of the night, most of the people and passengers 
reached the shore in safety, being assisted therein by the 
savage inhabitants of that part of the country. They 
were, however, many hundred miles from the Cape or the 
residence of any Europeans. 

Amongst the hapless passengers were Mr. and Mrs. 
Hosea with two children (Mr. Hosea having acquired a 
handsome fortune in the Company’s civil service at Bengal), 
the wife of the Chief Officer, and Charles Newman, Esq., 
Barrister of the Supreme Court, who had also made a fine 
fortune by his profession. These, with others whose names 
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they saw for several hours must happen, nor did they when 
the disaster had actually occurred take any measures to 
save the lives of the unfortunate persons on board. They 
supposed, notwithstanding the vessel had Hutch colours 
flying, that she was EngEsh, and had hoisted the ensign of 
Holland to induce the people on shore to send ofl assistance, 
for they pronounced it impossible that any Dutch ship could 
betray such ignorance as this ship had done in running for 
the harbour. 

Towards evening of the day on which she struck it began 
to blow strong, the sea consequently rose, which made 
those on board apprehend she must go to pieces before the 
morning. Mr. Harwell, who was a remarkably good 
swimmer, therefore determined to leave tho wreck and 
make for the nearest land, about three miles distant, 
another young man who had been a midshipman of the 
Oaterley agreeing to accompany him. They accordingly 
swam frona the ship and both perished, whereas ahnost the 
whole of those that remained with the wreck were saved. 
By daybroak the people on shore had ascertained the ship 
in distress to he a Dutch homeward bound East Indiaman, 
whereupon a scene of general confusion ensued, each man 
in office upbraiding his neighbour with inattention and 
neghgence in not sending off aid the day before. A great 
number of boats were forthwith manned and dispatched to 
the wreck, hut before they reached her she was nearly 
buried in the sand and completely filled with water so that 
no article of any kind could be saved. The Eves of the 
people on board, with the exception of six, were, however, 
preserved. Had assistance been given when the ship first 
struck much of the cargo and probably the vessel itself 
might have been saved. 

Mr. BarweE’s corpse was found three days after by some 
fishermen ; was by them carried on shore and there buried 
in the church of Middleburgh. Miss Mary BarweU, a maiden 
sister of Daniel’s, an eccentric, odd woman, took it into her 
head that her brother had been basely murdered by the 
Dutchmen in order to possess themselves of an immense 
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property in money and jewcle which Mr. Barwc'll was well 
known to have had on board, of tho truth of whioh suspicion 
she had formed her own belief so firmly that nothing could 
shake it. She became outrageously violent on tlie subject, 
addressing letters to the Court of Directors, also to the 
different Cabinet Ministers, in consequence of whioh the 
most rigid enquiry and examination took place. The result 
satisfied every unprejudiced person that there was not a 
shadow of foundation for the msinuatioi:is and charges 
made by Miss BorweU. 

All the circumstances of the investigation were committed 
to writing and forwarded to that lady, who, instead of being 
satisfied thereby, wrote tho most scurrilous and abusive 
letters to the Prime Minister of England, likewise to the 
Court of Directors, wherein she taxed them with sanctioning 
robbery and murder. She also addressed Sir Joseph Yorke, 
the British Ambassador at the Hague, calling upon him as 
the public representative of his country to oxort himself in 
bringing the offenders to justice. Sir Joseph Yorko, anxious 
to convince the unhappy old gentlewoman that her sus- 
picions were unfounded, procured affidavits of tho captain, 
the officers, and every rcspeotablo person on board the un- 
fortunate ship, stating the manner in whioh Mr. Barwoll and 
the midshipman had, contrary to the opinions and advice 
of all on board, abandoned the wreck in order to swim on 
shore, and shewing that previous to so douig Mr. BarweU 
dehveied the keys of his teonk and bureau to the eaptain, 
telling him that in the bureau aU his papers of consequence 
were deposited. Miss BarweU, nevertheless, continued 
unsatisfied, again addressing Sir Joseph Yorlre in writing, 
and oharging him directly with countenancing and pro- 
tecting murderers. 

This last-mentioned letter, which was as scurrilous a 
production as I ever saw. Sir Joseph Yorke showed to me 
when I was subsequently at the Hague, nor oould any 
arguments or any doouments make the prejudiced woman 
change her opinion. To the day of her death she declared 
that her brother had been inhumanly murdered by the base 


if 
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Dutchmen, who possessed themselves of his property to 
an immense amount. 

Jn the Ceres Mr. Jarrett, Attorney to the Company, also 
embarked for Europe, whereupon Mr. Nailor, through the 
interest of Sir Elijah Impey, succeeded to that lucrative 
appointment. 

My friend Colonel Watson now began his docks, and 
erected two large windmills. Being the first that had ever 
been built in Bengal, they excited much astonishment 
amongst the natives. The two mills were exactly alike, being 
one hundred and fourteen feet in height, consisting of five 
stories or floors, the upper ones for grinding grain of every 
description, the ground floor to saw timber by circular saws 
worked by the wind, an ingenious invention then recently 
found out. 

It was one of my principal daily amusements to observe 
the progress of these works. The surprize of the native 
artificers was great beyond belief when told that the opera- 
tion of the wind on the sailB at the outside would afieot 
every floor, grinding flour or grain of some sort upon each. 
Indeed, they pronounced such an event utterly impossible. 
Upon the first trial when the flyers were fixed it was set in 
motion at a time when there were upwards of one hundred 
workmen employed on the upper floors, who, seeing the 
inunense upright timber in motion and the whole fabric 
considerably agitated, were greatly alarmed, conceiving 
nothing short of magic could have produced so extraordinary 
an effect. In their fright their first object was to escape 
from the building, and in their endeavours to effect that 
object they tumbled heels over head down the different 
flights of stairs. Such was thmr anxiety to get clear of what 
they considered the enchanted spot that several were 
seriously hurt. Altogether the scene was most strange 
“ Wah, wah ! ” (an exclamation of surprize) was heard from 
all quarters ! 

The Colonel had also commenced a mould loft of sufficient 
dimensions to lay down a first-rate ship, the outer walla of 
which being more than half up he found he should be defi- 
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dent in teak timbers for laying the usual flat terrace. He 
therefore determined to make a pitched roof, a mode of 
building never practised in Asia, but, from tho uncommon 
width of the loft, even to form a pitched roof, it became 
necessary to contract the upper part. The last ten layers 
of bricks were therefore carried in half an inch each layer 
for the purpose of lessening the width. Mr. Cressy gave it 
as his opinion that a wall so constructed could not stand, 
and would undoubtedly bulge, whilst, on the other hand. 
Colonel Wateon and Mr. Agg were clear that it would answer, 
but at any rate the Colonel was resolved to make the trial. 

I was one morning looking at the workmen, the Colonel 
being by, when he suddenly exclaimed, “ That fellow 
Creasy is clearly right. This Wlding won’t do ; indeed, I 
always had great doubts about it. However, keep this to 
yourself, Hickey, for I wiU proceed with the work.” The 
next day he brought Mr. Thomas Lyon, tho architect, to 
inspect the building. This gentleman having ascertained 
every particular, also tho number of square foot tho roof 
would consist of, ho calculated tho weight of the whole 
terrace, which he found so immense that ho at once declared 
it would not do, that tho wall on one side or the other must 
inevitably bulge. Being asked what he meant by ” bulge,” 
he replied, “ Give way outward and fall ” ; but he observed 
that had the walls been continued to the top of the same 
thickness, and more slope given to the rafters, he had not the 
least doubt but that it would have fully answered the 
intended purpose. 

At dinner Crossy, having heard that his judgment was 
supported by so able a mechanist as Mr. Lyon, was ex- 
ceedingly proud, exultingly saying over and over again, 
“ I knew it could not stand, there could be no doubt about 
it.” “ No doubt you are a foolish coxcomb,” retorted tho 
Colonel, “ but stand or fall I am determined to proceed 
with the building and in my ovra way.” “ Then it vnll 
be down about your ears,” said Cressy. “ And I’U have it 
up again notwithstanding,” said the Colonel. A few days 
after this discussion I went out to dine at the docks, when 
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the Colonel exultingly said, “ Well, Hickey, you see these 
wondrous clever fellows are egregiously wrong ; in spite of 
their predictions the waUa stand and I douht not, bear 
the weight of the terrace, more than half of which is already 
on.” ” It will be down within eight and forty hours,” said 
Oressy. “ I’ll bet you one thousand guineas to one hundred 
it is not,” said the Colonel. “ Done, Sir,” says Oressy, when 
the Colonel oooUy observed, “ You know very well that I 
never lay wagers.” Whereupon Oressy pertly observed, 
“You are right not to do so upon this occasion as you 
would clearly lose both your building and your guineas.” 

Two days afterwards the Colonel called to take me in his 
buggy out to dinner. Upon the way to the docks he told 
me when he left home in the morning nearly the whole 
terrace was on, and he was in great hopes, after all, that the 
building would stand. When within half a mile of his 
gate we heard a tremendous crash. “ Heh I Heh I 
Hickey,” said the Colonel in his usual quick manner of 
speaktng ; “ heh ! what the devil is that, Hickey ? ” “ It 
sounds like thunder,” replied I. “ Heh, what 1 thunder. 
Zounds I I’m cursedly afraid, Hickey, Oressy will prove 
right. However,” continued he, “ it was a nice point.” 

Just at that moment we perceived an immense body of 
dust rising in the air, and a few minutes taking us to the 
entrance of his premises, we saw the fabric laying in ruins 
upon the ground. The Colonel, with extreme anxiety, 
enquired if any of the people were hurt, and was told the 
workmen had quitted the roof a few moments before to 
refresh themselves, only two young boys remaining, neither 
of whom had received the slightest injury. Had the acci- 
dent occurred half an hour sooner or later m all probability 
many people would have lost their lives, there being up- 
wards of two hundred men, women, and children employed 
in heating the terrace. 

I have already observed that Colonel Watson was not 
upon good terms with Mr. Harwell, and conceiving he could 
carry on his scheme without his aid or assistance in Council 
he paid him no sort of attention. This, BarweU* who was 
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a proud, man and lenaoious of the public situation he held, 
highly resented, and malignantly determined in consequence 
to thfow every possible impediment in tho way. 

When the grant of land was first made by Government 
to Campbell he was directed, upon ousting the natives from 
their difierent spots of ground, to make each an adequate 
compensation, or an equivalent in ground elsewhere, but 
the natives of India, high and low, being superstitiously at- 
tached to the spot in which they were born and brought up, 
no consideration whatever wfil induce them to relinquish 
it, and this was strongly proved upon this occasion. Colonel 
Campbell could bring them to no terms. Miserable as the 
huts they resided in were, they were content and peremp- 
torily refused to leave them. Force was therefore resorted 
to ; the Colonel sent a party of Sepoys, who turned the 
wretched creatures out of their habitations and then 
levelled them with tho earth. 

The persons thus treated went in a body to the Council 
House, whore with their usucl noise they cried out for 
justice. Colonel Campbell was thereupon asked tho reason 
of such violence, to which ho replied that ho had always 
been ready to execute the orders of Govornmont, had 
offered the proprietors five timos the value of their land 
and buildings, or to gi-ve them a far greater quantity of 
ground in tho neighbourhood, but that tho parties oomplain- 
ing were so unreasonable as to refuse any terms, whereby 
the progress of the pubho works was impeded. Government 
then named four respectable gentlemen to determine upon 
the fair value of the spots of ground in question, which 
when done the proprietors should be compelled to accept. 
These gentlemen accordingly met many tames during a 
period of ten months, when their opinions differed so widely 
as to the quantum of compensation that nothing decisive 
was ever done nor any report made by them. The inhabi- 
tants, however, were effectually excluded from their land, 
and a high brick wall built round the whole space. Immense 
ranges of workshops and godowns for stores were also 
erected. 
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Besides those expensive bihldings Mr. Watson, who had 
then joined Campbell in the undertaking, built a range of 
barracks sufficiently spacious to accommodate three hun- 
dred persons, part of their scheme being to purchase slaves 
at Mozambique and Madagascar to carry on the laborious 
part of their undertaking. 

Messieurs Campbell and Watson, who had already sunk 
a large sum and aware how much more it would take to 
complete so stupendous a work, were, of course, extremelj 
anxious to secure themselves against any future obstructions 
by native olaiments or otherwise, and after much consulta- 
tion with their friends it was deemed prudent to solLoit a 
legal grant of the land which, as mentioned, was prepared 
by the Company’s law officers. This deed Colonel Watson 
conceived it impossible to shake or affect. 

Gocul Gosaul, a man of opulence, was one of those who 
had been dispossessed of a certain quantity of land for which 
he had refused to receive any compensation, it being taken 
from him against his wiU. This Gocul Gosaul upon the 
Colonel’s arrival paid him a visit, at which time I was 
present, and I was much struck by the elegance of his 
address and maimers. In the best language he compli- 
mented the Colonel upon his return to Bengal, expressing 
the gratffication it gave him to see him and to hear that 
he was authorized to carry into effect an undertaking that 
must do honour to India. 

During this interview not an allusion was made by 
Gocul Gosaul to his parcel of land, or an3rthing like a com- 
plaint, so far otherwise he was profuse in his offers of aiding 
the prosecution of the work by every means in his power, 
observing that he would readily advance at any time three 
or four lacs of rupees to promote the object in view, yet this 
very Gocul Gosaul was the man that in a few months subse- 
quent to these voluntary offers and civil declarations became 
the Colonel’s first and serious opponent. In this, however, 
he was encouraged by Mr. Barwell, at whose instigation he 
made a formal demand of the piece of ground of which he 
had been dispossessed, in answer to which application 
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the Colonel referred him to tho Governor-General and 
Ooimoil, 

Gocnl Gosaul replied he had nothing to do with Govern- 
ment, that Colonel Watson had tortioualy ousted him from 
his property, and if it was not forthwith restored he should 
commence a prosecution against him in the Supreme Court 
by way of ejectment for tho recovery thereof. Colonel 
Watson, alarmed at the threat, desired to see him. He 
repeatedly promised to call, but did not. The Colonel 
therefore determined to go to his house, and did so, I, at 
his particular desire, accompanying him. Gocaul Gosaul 
seemed much distressed, made a thousand apologies, and 
pleaded indisposition in excuse for not having waited upon 
the Colonel according to his promise. His confusion was 
increased by the Colonel coolly saying, ‘'Illness did not 
prevent yonr doing as you ought to have done. You very 
well know you acted under the orders of a member of 
Government, Mr. Barwoll.” After remaining silent some 
minutes and looking extremely awkward, he observed, 
“ Mr. Barwoll was a groat man and his protector, ho was 
therefore bound to act in obedience to his wishes.” Tho 
Colonel, in a rage, said, he (Gocul Gooaul) and his protector, 
Barwell, were a pair of infamous rascals, and instantly 
walked out of the house. 

Three days after an action was commenced, whereupon 
Colonel Watson went to Mr. Hastings, the Governor-General, 
to Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler, to inform them thereof, 
when they all reprobated the conduct of Mr. Barwell,^ to 
whom Mr. Hastings said he would speak privately upon the 
business, and endeavour to stop the proceedings. SHo did 

^ Richard Barwell (1711-1804) was bom in Oalontta. 3'ranou, who had a 
Doiitempt for him, wrote: “Hr Bemol], I think, has all the bad qualities 
common to this climate and couutiy, of whioh he is in eve^ sense a naure, bnt 
I do not affirm that there is no mixture whatsoever of good m his oomposition. 
He u lapacious without industry, and ambitious without sxertion of his faoulties 
or steady application to affairs He would be Oovsiuor-Gensral if money oould 
make him so, aud m that station hs would soon engioss the wealth of the 
country. Ho wiU do whatevei can he done by biibery and inlmgue. He has no 
other rcBouice. Eis nund is strictly effeminate and unequal to any serious oon" 
stant oecapation except gaming in whioh alone he is indefatigable.” (Bueteed’s 
SAota/rom Old OaUutla.y—'ED, 
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accordingly speak to the gentleman, who was mean enough 
to deny his having at all interfered or influenced Gooul 
Gosaul in what he had done. Thus circumstanced, Colonel 
Watson had nothing left but to defend himself as well as 
he could. 

The land claimed by Gooul Gosaul was of the utmost 
importance, being a narrow slip or footpath to the water- 
side by which Gooul Gosaul and his family had formerly 
gone to the rivet to perform their daily ablutions. According 
to his pointing out of his claim, it went directly through the 
centre of the newly finished windmill, interfering also with 
both the projected wet and dry docks. In short, if he 
succeeded in establishing his right to the land it completely 
did away with the possibility of carrying the proposed plan 
into execution. 

The Attorney employed by Gooul Gosaul was Mr. North 
NaUor, then the Company’s Solicitor, and acting likewise 
for Mr. Barwell in all legal business he had to do, by which 
gentleman he bad been recommended to Gooul Gosaul. 
The Colonel having requested me to act on his part, I 
entered an appearance. I also desired to see the grant from 
the Company, which, upon reading, I found to be so strong 
in the Colonel’s favour that I immediately advised my 
dient to apply to Government to act in the defence, they 
being bound to support their own acts. Colonel Watson 
accordingly did so, when the question was referred to Sic 
John Day, their Advocate-General, who without hesita- 
tion decided in the Colonel’s favour. Mr. Nailor therefore 
received orders from the Company’s Secretary to undertake 
the defenoe of the action, to which he answered that, having 
in his private capacity of an Attorney commenced the snit 
and thus become acquainted with every particular of the 
plaintiff’s case, it would be highly improper in him to be 
concerned for the defendant. Thus awkwardly circum- 
stanced he said he could have nothing more to do in the 
cause, and he handed over the papers to another Attorney, 
Aie oton partner, Mr. Samuel Tolfrey 1 
Mr. James Pater Auiiol, at that time principal Secretary, 
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then addressed a letter to mo authorizing me to continue 
the defence on behalf of the Company, and directing me 
in the progress of the cause to apply to Mr. Isaac Ronigh, a 
Civil servant, then recently appointed to a now office called 
Commissioner of Law Suits, who would furnish me with 
every information I might require, and supply every 
necessary document from the Council Homo. 

Gocul Gosaul, upon finding the matter thus seriously 
taken up by Government, became greatly alarmed, appre- 
hending that should he persist in his demand he might 
incur the displeasure of the Governor-General, a circumstance 
in those days of much importance. Having expressed his 
fears to Mr. Barwcll, that artful man encouraged him to go 
on, reminding him that the chief object of the British 
Legislature in constituting a Supremo Court in Bengal was 
to efface from men’s minds a too prevalent idea that Euro- 
peans holding tho most elevated rank might with impunity 
harass and oppress tho natives of every description ; that 
the duty of the Judges was to prevent such oppression or 
to punish the offenders when legally brought before them, 
to promote which object a pauper establishment of law 
officers were appointed and paid by Government to act for 
those who could not afford to apply for redress from their 
own private funds. Gocul Gosaul, however, notwithstand- 
ing the encouragement Mr. Borwell gave him, proceeded in 
the action with extreme reluctance. 

The trial commenced at nine in the morning, and did not 
finish until eight at night, when Gocul Gosaul having suffi- 
ciently proved his right to a certain portion of the land 
from which he had been forcibly ejected. Sir Elijah Impey 
pronounced judgment for the Plaintiff in a very eloquent 
speech in which he feelingly lamented the agitation of 
such a question as was then before him, pretty plainly 
saying he thought the Government ought, from every 
motive, to have prevented it. 

Thus a complete stop was put to the further progress of 
on undertaking that, if completed, would have been ot the 
utmost national importance. 
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TMs may be a proper moment to say a word relative to 
Sir John Day, the Advocate-General who ought to have 
appeared as Counsel. 

A short time before his leaving England he married Miaa 
Ramus, whose father was an old and favourite servant of 
His Majesty’s, upon whioh occasion, going to pay his com- 
pliments at St. James’s, he received the honour of Knight- 
hood, a oircumstance that occasioned a witticism in the 
newspapers from it having occurred in the month of Septem- 
ber. The facetious George Selw 3 ni, seeing in the Gazette 
that Mr. Day was made a Knight, exclaimed, “ By God, 
this is out-heroding Herod. I have long heard of the extra- 
ordinary power His Majesty exercised, but until this moment 
could not have believed that he could turn Day into Knight, 
and make a Lady Day at Michaelmas.” 

Coloilel Watson, being thus interrupted in bis plan by 
the verdict pronounced, feeling also that he was liable to 
many similar attacks by persons who had been forcibly 
dispossessed of their groxmd and received no compensation, 
he did not think it prudent to proceed on his great work, but 
stopped short, serving a formal notice upon the Governor- 
General and Council, declaring that he should, in conse- 
quence of the legal interruption, look to the East India 
Company for remimeration for his losses, as also for damages 
for the injury he must unavoidably sustain by being thus 
impeded in the execution bf a work commenced and pro- 
ceeded into a ruinous extent as to his private fortune 
under the faith and security of a grant formally executed 
by the Court of Directors to him. He hkewise transmitted 
orders to his Agents in London to serve a similar notice upon 
the Chairman and Deputy-Ohjarman in Leadenhall Street. 

The situation of Chief Engineer, whioh Colonel Watson 
held, being at that time one of prodigious emolument, 
the Colonel did not choose to relinquish it, which must 
have been the case had he left India. He therefore 
resolved to remain in Bengal and endeavour to dispose 
of at least a part of the immense quantity of marine 
stores he possessed, or to turn the same to advantage by 
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employing tho ingenious artificors lie had brought from 
England -with him in building sMps. TIo accordingly set 
them to work upon a part oi tho ground about which there 
was no oonxest, and within two years launched three as 
beautiful vessels as ever were constructed in any dockyard 
in Great Britain. The first was named the Surprize, the 
second the Nonmoh, and tho third the Lam'd. The 
Surprize, of three hundred tons, was, previous to leaving 
the stocks, taken up by Government and sent to Europe 
as a packet, making a very excellent passage and proving 
a first-rate sailer. The Nonsuch and Laurel were both en- 
gaged in the China trade, but were afterwards also employed 
as packets to England, and were much admired for their 
strength and beauty by the London shipwrights. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE HASTINGS-CLAVEBING DISPUTE AND THE 
GEAND-EEANCIS ACTION 

r r the month of February the Duke of Portland, Captain 
Sutton, left Bengal on her return to Europe, and by her 
went passenger Mr. Earrer, the barrister, who, in little more 
than three years, acquired a fortune of eighty thousand 
pounds by his profession, a considerable proportion of which 
he made as Counsol for the much talked of Nundcomar, a 
Hindu Eajah and man of the first consequence from rank 
and wealth amongst the natives, who, being ohargod with 
forgery, was brought to trial for that offence, condemned, 
and, to the eternal disgrace of the British Government, 
executed under an ex post facto law. The fact is that this 
poor man, like the unfortxmate Admiral Byng, fell a 
sacrifice to party. 

The most violent animosity then prevailed between Mr. 
Hastings, as Governor, and General Clavering, first member 
of CouncU, and Commander-tn-Chief. An account reached 
India that Mr. Hastings had on a certain day which was 
named, tendered his resignation to the Court of Directors 
by his Agent, Colonel Maclean. In consequence thereof 
General Clavering immediately caused himself to be pro- 
claimed and assumed the Govenunent, attempting at the 
same time to get possession of Fort William, but the friends 
of Mr. Hastings, who were always upon the alert, pre- 
vented it. Mr. Hastings was strenuously supported by 
Mir. Barwell, whilst General Clavering was equally so by 
Colonel Monson and Mr. Eranois, At the most critic^ 
period of the dispute, Colonel Monson was taken ill and 
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died, which gave Mr. Hastings a majority in Council by hig 
own casting voioo. 

During the contest the partisans ol each party wore ex- 
cessively violent, putting the Setilomont into a state of the 
greatest anarchy. For several successive days a general 
insurrection was hourly expected, so much so that the com- 
petitors themselves wore extremely alarmed for the conse- 
quences, when a sensible and considerate man of rank in 
the army, with a view to put an end to the dangerous con- 
troversy, proposed a reference to His Majesty’s Judges of 
the Supremo Court, requesting them to decide the right, 
a proposal that was instantly agreed to by Mr. Hastings 
and General Clavering. A written statement was pre- 
pared, which, being acceded to by both parties, was pre- 
sented to the Judges, who, after talung the same into their 
most serious and mature consideration, declared it to be 
their unanimous opinion that the Government ought to 
remain with Mr. Hastings, to which decision General 
Clavering yielded at once, thus ending a dibiuito that was 
near proving fatal to tho very existence of the East India 
Company. As it was, the evils attending tho discussion 
continued to operate for years, producing innumerable 
quarrels between tho Advocates for each gontlomau, and 
several duels, one of which occurred with two of tho princi- 
pals, Mr. Hastings and Mr. Francis.^ 

Another of the duels was between my frionds, Robert Pott 
and James Grant, Pott being a staunch Hastingsito, while 
Grant was equally zealous on the part of Clavering. These 
young men had thentoforo been intimate friends, but 
during the contest for the Government Pott charged Grant 
with duplicity and with acting the base port of an informer, 
divulging opinions that had been delivered in confidence 
and privacy. Grant thereupon challenged Pott. They met, 
when after exchanging several shots, Pott wounded his 
adversary in the leg, and the matter ended, but Grant was 
ever after distinguished from many of the same name by 
the title of “ Informer Grant.” 

* Colonel Watson was Franois’s second in this famons duel. — Bn 
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Rajah Nundoomar had been a warm supporter of General 
Clavering, from which many people thought he lost his life. 
There is no doubt but that in summing up the evidence and 
charging the Jury the Chief Justice, Sir Elijah Impey,^ was 
as hostile to tho prisoner as could be. The Jury, after being 
shut up many hours, and great difference of opinion prevail- 
ing amongst them, at last brought in a verdict of Guilty, 
but which several of them have since assured me they 
would sooner have starved than consented to had they 
entertained tho most distant idea of execution following 
such a verdict, and most indignant were they upon finding 
the sentence carried into effect. Upon the day of the 
Rajah’s execution every Hindu, high and low, at an early 
hour in the morning left Calcutta in the utmost despair. 

Sir Robert Chambers, then the senior puisne Judge, 
differed from his brethren, declaring it to be his opinion 
not only that the Rajah ought not to suffer, but that the 
verdict was wrong, yet from his natural frivolity and want 
of firmness he allowed the influence the Chief Justice had 
over liim to operate so far as to subscribe hia name to the 
death warrant as with those of the other Judges. 

Shortly after tho above serious contest for the Govern- 
ment had taken place General Olavering was attacked by 
a malady of which he died, leaving a widow and three 
daughters of a former marriage. They were all remarkably 
fine young women, especially Caroline, the yormgest, who 
was most bewitohingly attractive. She was volatile to the 
greatest degree and full of monkey tricks, nevertheless has 
since proved a most exemplary wife and mother. Shortly 
after her return to England she married Sir John Borlase 
Warren, a British Admiral of high reputation, to whom she 
has home a number of ohildren. 

Mr. Cleveland and I contanued joint housekeepers until 
the midfilft of April (1778), when, feeling ashamed of his 

^ Although. Maoaiik;, in his essay on Warren Hastings, makes the gravest 
imputation against Impey tor his sentence on Nundoomar, Impey had defended 
himself snooessfully against this and other oharges at the Bar of the House of 
Commons. The injustice of llacaul^'s striotmes was, it is said, pointed eat to 
him, but he never oorreoted liem. — E d. 
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contrilbu-lang one-hall of tho hon&o exponsos, Chpcoially the 
BoriouB article of wine, of which ho ecarcoly over took more 
than two glasses daily, and rarely invited anyone to diimor, 
whilst I with my frequent parties was taking largo potations, 
I determined upon dissolving our partnership, and took a 
house for myself which was then finisliing, and which I was 
to enter upon on tho Ist of May. The one Mr. Cleveland 
and I inhabited was, as I have already observed, con- 
struoted of mud instead of chunam. Tho sun strildng upon 
the southern front made it intensely hot, to correct which I 
sent for a native builder, directing him to put up a matted 
verandah. My landlady, Mrs. Ogden, healing this, came to 
me in the utmost alarm, expressing her fears that I should 
throw the house down, the walls not being sufficiently 
strong to bear a verandiih. Having purchased all the 
requisite materials I did not like to give up my plan, though 
staggered by what she said. I, however, consulted Mr. 
Lyon, who pointed out some precautions, tho adoption of 
which he thought would do away with all xisk. I’ursuant to 
Mr. Lyon’s hmts I built my verandah and found it of in- 
finite advantage. 

The months of March, April, and May in Bengal is the 
season for wild and sudden tempests, called North-Westers. 
Though tremendous in their appearance and ofleot they are 
expected with pleasure from rendering tho air cool and 
delightful. The Saturdays and Sundays that I did not go 
to Sir Robert Chambers’s I generally spent at Captain 
Thornhill’s, the master attendant, who had a magnificent 
country house upon the bank of tho river at Co&sporo, four 
miles above Calcutta, whore he received and entertained his 
numerous friends with the greatest degree of hospitality 
and good humour. Towards the end of April, while I was 
at this gay mansion, there come on one of the most severe 
north-westers that had been experienced for many years. 
It commenced about six o’clock in the evening, blowing for 
upwards of an hour an absolute hurricane, and, as was often 
the case, after so doing from the north-west suddenly 
shifted to the opposite point, north-east, returning with 
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even inoroased force. As my house stood openly exposed 
to the north-east I felt exceedingly uneasy about my newly 
erected verandah, expecting every instant to receive an 
account that the whole fabric was level with the earth. A 
little before twelve I got into my phaeton and drove to 
town in as great a funic as ever I was in when I entered 
Westminster School, knowing I was to be flogged. Upon 
turning the corner of a street close to which my house 
stood, I had the consolation to perceive at least that the 
body of the building still stood. Driving up to the door, 
however, I found my famous verandah entirely down and 
demolished, the wreck of it laying in the courtyard, yet I 
felt happy that it had not brought the crazy old building 
along with it. 

During the period that Mr. Cleveland and I lived together 
a young Jewess of the name of Isaacs arrived in Calcutta 
to exercise the profession of miniature painting. Cleveland 
having known her family in England, interested himself to 
promote her success. He therefore observed to me that 
as he had heard me say I meant to send my picture to a 
favourite sister he should be obliged if I would sit to his 
friend. I accordingly did so. At the first sitting he was 
present, when he surprized me not a little by saying, “ It 
has always been a matter of wonder to me how ugly fellows 
can ever bring themselves to sit for their pictures,” to which 
I replied, “ Upon my word, the remark comes with an ill 
grace from you who are the cause of my being in the situation 
that excites your wonder upon the present occasion.” Miss 
Isaacs thereupon with much Tumeti observed, “It was 
not kind in my friend to make such a speech, but,” con- 
tinued she, “ were none but the handsome men of Calcutta 
to apply to me in my profession I shotdd have very little 
occupation indeed.” This lady, two years afterwards, 
married Mr. Higginson, a gentleman high in the Company’s 
civil service and of large fortune. 

I have already stated the strange reception I met with 
from Mr. IVancis when I presented Mr. Burke’s letter of 
introduction of me to him. Now, it so happened that this 
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pompous gentlemaji who had so pointedly ridiculed the 
idea “ of his ever having it in his power to bo of uso to an 
Attorney,” was under the necessity of bestowing a con- 
siderable part of his fortune upon the members of a pro- 
fession he seemed disposed to treat so contemptuously, 
and this arose from the following circumstance. A gentle- 
man in the Company’s civil service, named George Francis 
Grand, had married a pretty little French girl to whom 
Mr. Francis attached himself, and was supposed soon to 
have accomplished all he wished. He at least by his con- 
duct laid himself open to be attacked by law. This occurred 
a few months after my arrival in Bengal, and Mr. Grand 
did me the honour to select me from the Corps of Attorneys 
to act on his behalf, but upon his calling at my ofhee for 
the purpose of giving instructions for commencing the action 
I declined undertaking it, not from any particular attach- 
ment to Mr. Francis, but from motives of doHcaoy towards 
my respected friend, Mr. Burke, who had introduced me 
to him. Mr. Grand did not consider my reason sufficient 
to justify my refusal to act, and continued to press mo upon 
the subject so that I had no other means of getting rid of 
his importunities than by leaving Calcutta. The same 
morning that I did so, Mr. Grand once more wont to my 
office, where meeting a fine lad, Mr. Stackhouse Tolfrey, 
then a clerk of mine, he persuaded that young man to com- 
mence the action, which having done, ToKrey directly an- 
nounced it to me by letter, apologizing for taldng such a 
step without my special orders, but pleaded the earnest 
sohoitations of my friend, Mr. Grand. Though exceedingly 
vexed I could not be angry with Tolfrey, conscious that he 
had acted from the best motives. I, however, went to town 
and discontinued the action as having been commenced in 
my name without my authority. From the Prothonotary’s 
office I proceeded to Mr. Grand’s to express my displeasure 
at his having urged young Tolfrey to issue a writ contrary 
to my orders. He was very humble, made many apologies, 
paid me a number of compliments, and again entreated I 
would act as his Attorney, which I, of course, again refused. 
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He thereupon applied to another Attorney, by whom the 
action was commonoed. Mr. Francis upon being served 
with a copy of the writ brought it to me, requesting I would 
defend on his part, but which I also refused, declaring I 
would have nothing to do on either side. 

In the then ensuing term the cause came on for trial, 
wherein Mr. Shee (now Sir George) out an awkward figure, 
the Chief Justice observing that his behaviour had been 
as reprehensible as it was derogatory to the character of 
a gentleman. The only material facts proved against Mr. 
Francis were his frequent visits at the house when Mr, 
j Grand, the master, was from home, his being discovered, 
disguised in black, with a ladder upon his shoulder, which 
he was seen to place against the wall of Mr. Grand’s house, 
and his being discovered at night in Mrs. Grand’s bed- 
chamber by the servants. Yet upon that evidence, slight and 
unsatisfactory as it no doubt was, the plaintifi obtained a 
judgment. The defence was most ably conducted by Mr. 
Tilghman,^ who insisted upon the impossibility of the 
plaintiff’s succeeding upon such evidence, and he quoted 
a variety of , modern cases in support of his opinion. 

As the Judges differed each gave his separate opinion, 
Mr. Hyde, as junior, commencing, who commented upon 
the evidence, observing that, though slight, it satisfied his 
mind of the guilt of the defendant and justified a judgment 
for the plaintiff. Sir Rbbert Chambers spoke next. He 
said he had very maturely read over and weighed the 
depositions and sincerely lamented he was compelled to 
differ from his learned brethren by declaring ho thought the 
plaintiff had totally failed to make out Ms case, and must 
be nonsuited, in support of wMch opinion he cited many 
late cases wherein the law had been dearly laid down by 
the ablest civilians of the pretent day, men who were 
equally an honour and an ornament to the British Bench, 

^ Tilghman was Francis’s Philadelphian cousin, and after Maokrahier’s death 
his greatest friend. His letters show that he was a most amusing, cheery 
fellow. It was conjectured that he supplied legal lota to juniors. He died 
on his voyage home from Bengal in January, 1/86, aged 36. (See Busteod's 
Sduia fiom Old GalMUta.)— Hn. 
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Sir Elijali Tmpey was ovidoniJy surprized aud vexed at the 
depth of learning displayed by Sir Robert upon the occa- 
sion. He petulantly observed that ho was not prepared 
to comment upon such a mass of learning in Ecclesiastical 
Law as had been, ho thought lumoccssarily and inapplicably, 
introduced by his brother Chambers, not a particle of which 
applied to the present case. He entirely concurred in 
opinion with Mr. Justice Hyde -that the evidence entitled 
the plaintiff to a judgment, and that such judgment should 
be fifty thousand rupees 1 Mr. Hyde, in a low voice, said 
“ SicoAS.” “ Aye, siccas, brother Hyde,” added the Chief. 
This produced a roar of mirth from the auditors, at which 
Sir Elijah was greatly offended. 

Within a week after the trial, Mr. Tilghman presented to 
the Court a petition of Appeal to His Majesty in Council 
against the judgment so given, and in the speech upon 
moving that the said petition be filed quoted the same 
oases Sir Robert had done, whereupon the Chief Justice 
angrily observed, “ This is precisely tho language and con- 
struction of the law used by Sir Robert Chambers on Satur- 
day last.” “ True, my Lord,” replied Mr. Tilghman, “ and 
I am proud at having such respectable authority for using 
it to-day.” At the moment he said this he received a note, 
which I, who was sitting next to him, saw was Mr. Francis’s 
handwritiag, consisting of only three linos. What the con- 
tents were I know not, but upon perusal Mr. Tilghman 
directly requested leave to withdraw tho motion ho had 
just before made, which being granted no more was ever heard 
about appealing. Various conjectures were made thereon, 
but the prevailing opinion was that Mr. Grand, who was 
embarrassed in his circumstances, had proposed a com- 
position, and consented to take a part of the damages 
to put an end to the discussion, to which Mr. Francis 
readily acceded, thereby preventing the matters being 
brought forward in England to his disgrace os a married 
man. This business created much wit in Calcutta. Amongst 
a variety of jea d’esprits the following by Colonel Ironside 
was handed about : 
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“ Pbha ! what a Fuas, 'twixi SHEE, and ’twixt her ! 

What abuse of a dear little creature, 

A GRAND and a mighty o,{fair to be sure, 

Just to give a light PHILIP (fillip) to nature. 

How can you, ye prudes, blame a luscious young wench, 
Wlio so fond is of Love and romances, 

Wliose customs and manners are tout k fait French, 

For admiring whatever from FRANCE-IS I " 

Soon after the decision of the cause the fair lady quitted 
India and went to Paris, where the famous Talleyrand saw 
her, was captivated by her beauty and married her. 

At the expiration of the March term my shipmate, Mr. 
Morse, proposed an excursion for a week or ten days. We 
accordingly set out in his phaeton, driving to Barrackpore, 
distant fifteen miles from Calcutta. This is the place where 
the Sepoya and troops attached to the Presidency are 
cantoned, one battalion marching on the first day of each 
month to perform the duty in Fort William, relieving those 
who had preceded them. 

After passing four and twenty hours at Barrackpore 
we went to Mr. John Prinsep’s at Puttah (who is now on 
Alderman of London). He received and entertained us most 
hospitably at his manufactory for printing cottons, where 
after spending two pleasant days we proceeded to Ghyxetty, 
a noble edifice, the country residence of the French Governor 
of Chandemagore. At the time of our visit it was inhabited 
hy Monsieur Chevillard, of a noble French family. 

Mr. Chevillard entertained us in a princely style. At the 
capture of Pondicherry, somewhere about the year 1769, 
Ghyretty House was made over to the late Sir Eyre Cocte, 
then a lieutonant-Colonel in the King’s service and Com- 
mander of the British Forces. Upon the peace made in 
1763, Colonel Coote having then returned to Europe, 
Chandemagore was restored to France, when Ghyretty 
House once more became the country residence of the 
French Governor, it being only five miles distant from 
Chandemagore and on the same side of the river. Coote’s 
Agents generally once in each year served a notice upon 


II.— u 
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the inh abitant that the pinmiaes belonged to their con- 
stituent, but neither ho during his life, tior Ins representa- 
tives after his decease, over derived a sixponoo advantage 
from the ownersliip. The building has long been in a state 
of decay, and no one choosing to expend money in repairs, 
it must soon, if it has not already, fall to the ground. 

Prom Ghyretty wo went to Ohandornagore and next to 
Chinsuxah, the principal settlement of the Dutch in Bengal, 
The Governor of the latter place was Mr. Ross, who though 
himself bom and bred in Holland was the son of a Scotch- 
man. By him wo were received with a degree of hospitality 
that quite equalled Mr. Chevillaard’s. Mr. Ross lived in a 
state of regal magnificence. When sitting in Council no 
man whatever his rank ever turned his back on the presi- 
dent, and in their awkward retreat towards the door stopped 
at every third or fourth step to make a profound bow. 
On the day of our arrival we assembled at one o’clock in 
a prodigious sized hall, where a table waa laid with fifty 
covers upon it. Dinner being announced, a pair of folding 
doors were thrown open and Mr. Ross made Ms appearance, 
whereupon a bond of martial instruments struck up and 
continued playing during the moal. In the evening we 
wero shown the fort and public buildings. After spending 
three days very pleasantly we took our loave, returned 
to Mr. Prinsep’s at Puttah, where we remained three more 
days, and then departed for om: homes at Calcutta, much 
gratified by the jaunt. 

Soon after my return to town I was elected a member 
of the Catch Club, one of the pleasantest societies I ever 
belonged to, but unpopular with the ladies, no female 
being admitted. It was originally established by some 
musical men, seoeders from a meeting called the Harmonic, 
at wMch the younger people of both sexes being more 
pleased with their own rattling chatter and noise, paid no 
attention to the sweet strains of CoreUi and other famous 
composers, and thereby gave great offence to the real lovers 
of music. A party thereupon resolved to establish a sort 
of club, where none of the profane should gain admittance 
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and women to be excluded altogether. This was the society 
to which I was admitted, and a delightful thing it proved. I 
was also a member of the old Harmonic, which, upon the 
establishment of the new one, sunk into a mere dance. The 
young women facetiously termed the new meeting, “ The 
He Harmonic.” The latter commenced with a capital 
concert, at which all the talents of the Settlement were 
displayed. It commenced at seven and ended at half-past 
nine. Precisely at ten we sat down to an excellent supper, 
after which catches, glees, and single songs were kept up 
until a late hour. Amongst the party were several un- 
common fine voices, especially Mr. Platel, a member of 
Lord Sandwich’s celebrated Catch Club Messrs. Golding, 
Haynes, Messniok, and Playdell, all of whom sung with 
extraordinary taste and execution. The Chair was taken 
in rotation, the President being omnipotent. Upon its 
coming to my turn to preside, I gave the master of the 
house private directions as soon as the clock struck two 
to introduce some kettles of burnt champagne, a measure 
that was highly applauded by all, particularly by Mr. 
Platel, who declared it was a glorious thought, and that 
I deserved to have my name recorded in letters of gold. 
We sat Tmtil an hour after sunrise. From that night it 
became an estabhshed rule to have burnt champagne the 
moment it was two o’clock. The number of members was 
limited to twenty-five, and so popular did the club become 
that there were seldom less than fifty candidates to fill up 
any vacancy that occurred. 

It being the general custom of Bengal in those days to 
drink freely and to assemble in numerous parties at each 
other’s houses, I, who had always been disposed to con- 
viviality, soon rendered myself conspicuous, and by the 
splendour of my entertainments gained the reputation of 
being the best host in Calcutta. The dining hour being 
one o’clock, it was customaj^y after that meal and about 
Bimset to take an airing, driving to the race-course, where 
the carriages all drew up and a general chat took place. 
I had one day given a dinner to a large party, one of whom 
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was an Irishman, Captain Richard IToftornan, as honovolcnt 
and good a croatnro as ever breathed, but quite a l*addy. 
I had fiUod them all so full of wine that by seven in the 
evening they had all slunk off, except IJoffcriian, aud he 
positively refused to swallow another drop, I therefore 
proposed giving him a httlc exoreiao, to which he consent- 
ing, I ordered my phaeton, and off wo sot as hard as a pair 
of high-mettled horses could go. By the time we had been 
out half an hour it became quite dark, a matter of in- 
difiEerence to me whose head was overcharged with claret, 
and on I dashed pell-mell. My companion soon remarked 
from the violent jolts of the carriage that the way was cursed 
rough, and at last he asked whether I was sure T was in the 
right road, for so great a sea had got up he conceived it 
would he prudent either to shorten sail or hear up. I was 
obliged to confess I did not know where wo had got to, 
and scarcely had I made that confession when away we 
went, phaeton, horses, and all, in bo a hole twelve or fourteen 
feet deep, which, as 1 afterwards ascertained, for eight 
months out of the twelve was filled with water, but at the 
time of our tumble was quite dry. Stunned by the violence 
of the fall, wo lay for some moments insonsihlo, when, 
somewhat recovering, I endeavoured to oxtricalio myself from 
the pit in whioh amidst an almost impenetrable darkness 
wo were enveloped. Whilst groping about, my oompardon, 
with his strong native accent, remarked, “ Upon my con- 
Boienoe, this is a scurvy sort of a hole you have pop’t me 
into, and the devil a chance do I percave of getting clear 
of it.” In a few minutes I had scrambled up the side and 
reached the level. Having assisted my friend to do the same, 
I advised him to sit qnietly thero wldle I went to a light I 
saw at a distance to procure assistance and ascertain where 
we had got to and the state of my horses, both of whom I 
feared were killed. I therefore ran with aU my speed towards 
the light, whioh having, as I conceived, nearly reached, my 
progress was interrupted by going heels over head into a 
deep ditch, the shook of which second fall totally unhinged 
me, seeming to dislooate erery hone in my body. Eortu- 
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nately, some natives were passing near tlie spot at the iaine, 
who, hearing my groans, came up, and, finding me incapable 
of personal exertion, said they would go to the hospital, 
close to which we were, and procure aid. They accordingly 
did so, and within a quarter of an hour a number of servants 
with palankeens and lights came to me, and I was con- 
ducted to the apartments of the head surgeon. Upon my 
representing to him the situation I had left my friend in, 
and that of my horses and carriage, he sent off in search of 
them, and in about an hour 1 had the pleasure to see Heffer- 
nan with my favourite horses, both having escaped without 
serious injury. For myself, I was miserably bruised, yet, 
all circumstances considered, escaped wonderfully. Tho 
greatest injury my friend Hcffeman sustained was alarm 
from the first pitch we had into the hole, from which he 
had no other hurt than a sUght sprain of one ankle. He, 
however, declared that in future he would cautiously avoid 
putting himself under charge of a drunken pilot. My 
phaeton and the horses’ harness were totally demolished. 

Soon after my return from the excursion with Mr. Morse 
I was invited to a splendid ball given by Lady Impey, at 
which all tho fashionable people of the Settlement were 
present. At supper I waJS at the same table with Mr. 
Justice Hyde and a group of fine dashing lads, who, not 
supposing their observations were overheard by the Judge, 
amused themselves in commenting upon his quizzical dress, 
&o. At last one of them remarked what a glorious appetite 
he had and what a quantity he ate, finishing his speech by 
saying, “ Damn me if I don’t believe he loves the breast of 
turkey much better than he does his wife,” whereupon, to 
his utter confusion, Mr. Hyde, though without taking bis eyes 
from the plate before him or ceasing to eat, drily said, 
“ No, I don’t, young man, you ore mistaken ! ” The youth 
bounced up from his seat, making a precipitate retreat. 

I generally went onco a week to very pleasant musical 
parties at Mr. Hyde’s, his lady beiag much attached to 
music, playing admirably herself and poasessing an un- 
common fine voice. 
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A VAIN COMMODORE AND AN ENTERPRISING PRINTER 

AT the time of my airivai in Bengal an expedition waa 
fitting out, as was supposed, to go against tho French 
Settlement of Pondicherry, and as Sir Edward Vernon, the 
British Admiral, had not a fleet sufficient to encounter that 
of Monsieur Trou Jolio, the French Commander, he had 
apphod to the GoTomment of India to supply a xeinforoe- 
ment of ships and men, in consequence of which tho Gover- 
nor-General directed the Reaolvtion and Royal CJiailotte, 
two very fine merchant veaselfc, to bo engaged and equipped 
as vessels of war, and to bo sent to tho support'd tho 
Admiral at Madras. The command of these ships was given 
to Mr. Joseph Price, a gentleman who had formerly been 
in the sea service, but had quitted it and made a largo 
fortune as a merchant, having always boon patronisod by 
Mr. Hastings. Ho had the title of Commodore given him, 
hoisting a broad pennant on board the ResolvMon and 
having a Captaia on board under him. 

Mr. Hastings, who had long been desirous of establishing 
a permanent marine in Calcutta upon a similar footing with 
that of Bombay, availed himself of Sir Edward Vernon’s 
call for aid to set it on foot. He therefore proposed the 
measure in Council as likely to be most beneficial to the 
Company and to Great Britain, as thereby a force would 
always be at hand to scour the Bay of Bengal and rid the 
Indian seas of aU French privateers, some of whom had com- 
mitted dreadful depredations upon our country trade. The 
proposition being immediately sanctioned by the Council, 
was carried into effect. The Britannia, one of the Oom- 
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pany’s own ships, with two others of nearly the same 
burthen and a small schooner, called the Nancy, were fitted 
out as ships of war, a Mr, Richardson, also a prot6g6 of 
Mr. Hastings, and who was then Sheriff of Calcutta, being 
appointed Commodore. Mr. Richardson was a Lieutenant 
in the Royal Navy, but had been many years in India and 
acquired a handsome independence. 

This squadron was preparing at the same time with that 
going to aasiflt the Admiral, and upon the Britannia being 
put into commission, Mr. Richardson hoisted a broad 
pennant, upon which Price sent a boat on board with orders 
that it should be struck, ho being Commodore at Calcutta 
and two pennants could not fly in the same port. Richard- 
son answered he had a superior right ito carry a broad 
pennant, being at the head of the Bengal Marine, whereas 
Price was merely engaged on a temporary service and had 
no claim whatever to a distinguishing flag. The dispute 
became so high between the rival Commodores, each 
threatening to fire into the other, that it reached the ears 
of the Governor-General, who forthwith ordered them 
both to appear before him, when he expressed his displeasure 
at their mutual folly and imprudence, and after the most 
severe reprimand dismissed them with a caution to take 
care what they were about, for that if they, like children, 
were disposed to quarrel for their playthings, the toys 
should be taken from both. This rebuke had its due effect, 
and the two broad pennants flew unmolested. The lesson, 
however, was in a degree lost upon Richardson, who, 
previous to going with his squadron to sea, avowed his 
determination to enforce the payment of all due respect to 
his flag, and that he would compel every Company’s ship 
that he fell in with to strike their pennants while ho con- 
tinued in sight. He also said that being aware of the inso- 
lence of Captains of East Indiamen he should be the more 
tenacious respecting them. 

The command of the Nancy schooner was given to my 
Irish friend, Heffernan, who, having been brought up in 
the British Navy, was considered an expert seaman. This 
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little vessol was to bo diapatclied as an avant courier to the 
coast of Coromandel to communicato to tho British Admiral 
the accession of strength ho was soon to have. Previous to 
Captain Hefernan’s doparturo ho wailod upon Richardson 
for final instructions, when tho Coinmodoro in the most 
peremptory language insisted upon his requiring the same 
respect from the Company’s ship that a man-of-war would 
exact. “ And pray, sir,” asked Ilefiornan, “ how am I to 
act in case of refusal ? ” “ Enforce it,” answered the 

Commodore, “ How, sir, pray, considering the size of my 
vessel ? " “ Zounds, sir,” furiously retorted Richardson, 

‘‘ fire into the vessel that dares persist in refusing to pay 
the required compliment. I have taken care, sir, to arm 
myself with authority to justify tho orders I give you, 
and have the power of inflicting death by court martial,” 
a power Mr. Hastings had most incautiously and incon- 
siderately given him, and which had ho ever acted upon 
would have laid him open to bo charged with murder I 
Fortunately, no instance ocouircd to bring tho question into 
agitation. Captain Hoffornan having had his audience 
of leave departed. 

About tho middle of April, 1778, Commodore Price and 
his squadron sailed for Madras, and proved of important 
service to tho Admiral. Soon after tho doparturo of the 
Resolution and Royal GImHoUs, Commodore Richardson 
gave a splendid fete on board tho Britannia to the whole 
gentry of Calcutta. The ship was fitted up for the occasion 
with the greatest taste, no expence being spared. The sole 
error committed was not having a fixed accommodation 
ladder, from the want of which the ladies were obliged to 
be hoisted in by the common coarse method of a chair. 
There was in Calcutta at that time a Mrs. Wood, wife to a 
gentleman of rank in tho Company’s service. This good 
lady was of a most unwieldy form, her size being immense. 
Being one of the guests invited, upon coming alongside the 
Britannia she was placed in the chair, and the four men 
stationed at the halliards directed to hoist away. They 
accordingly started, but making no progress imagined the 
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rope had jammed in the block. Finding upon examination 
that not to be the case, the boatswain looked from the 
deck into the boat, when seeing the enormous figure in the 
chart he exclaimed, “ Oh, damn my eyes, but I don’t wonder, 
my lads, you could not budge. There’s a cargo nothing 
short of all hands can movo, so clap on, clap on, I say, my 
lads,” and he put haK a dozen more men to the halliards, 
when they set out with a loud huzza, actually running the 
chair with Mrs. Wood in it almost up to the main yard-arm. 
Although all who saw it felt the great impropriety and in- 
solence of the act, the scene was so hresistibly ridiculous 
as to excito a general laugh. The ollicers, of course, inter- 
fered and procured the lowering and release of the terrified 
lady, whose husband was loud in his calls for having the 
delinquents punished. For some minutes we feared this 
untoward oiroumatonce would have interrupted the harmony 
of the day, but Mrs. Wood with great good nature inter- 
ceded for the culprits, who were suffered to escape with a 
severe reprimand from Captain Hacks, who was the next 
officer to Commodore Richardson. 

After a most magnificent dinner, at which were present 
one hundred and fifty ladies and gentlemen, arranged 
between decks, the bulkhead of the great cabin having been 
removed so as to make a space sufficient for the tables, an 
excellent band of martial music played a variety of favourite 
tunes. The meal being finished, the ladies adjourned to the 
quarter-deck and round-house, where after coffee, tea, and 
^ the usual accompaniments, dancing commenced under 
a spacious awning, brilliantly illuminated by many hundred 
coloured lamps, the effect of which was beautiful. A party 
of men who preferred sacrificing at the shrine of Bacchus 
to that of joining the damsels in the merry dance re- 
mained below, swiUing burgundy, champagne, and claret, 
all rendered most palatable by being cooled in ice. 

At one in the morning a supper in every respect correspon- 
dent with the elegance of the dinner was served, to which 
ample justice was done. A couple of hours were then agree- 
ably occupied by delightful singing of catches and glees, 
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which being finiahcd the lively girls rosnmod the sprightly 
dance, oontinning thereat until six in the morning, when 
quite exhausted they wore obliged to give over, and all 
departed for thoir respective homos much gratified with 
the entertainment. 

Captain Heffernan having sailed from Calcutta, in four 
and twenty hours afterwards reached Culpce, whore the 
East Indiamen of the season, lay moored. Upon approach- 
ing the first he hailed, desiring they would strike their 
pennant. The commanding officer on board, who happened 
to be an intimate acquaintance of Heflernan’s and knew the 
vessel, asked why he was to lower his pennant, to which 
Heflcrnan rephed, “ In compliment to one of the Bengal 
Marine.” “ Very weU, Dickoy,” said the officer, “ bring 
your man-of-war alongside and I’ll hoist her in, and bear 
a hand as the soup is just coming aft.” Ileflornan brought 
the Nancy to an anchor, wont to dine with his friend, and 
over a cheerful glass commented upon the vanity and folly 
of Commodore Richardson. This uniortunato Nancy upon 
the doing away of the Bengal marine sohomo by orders for 
that purpose from the Court of Directors was sent from 
Bombay to Europe as a packet, under the command of 
Captain Haldane, whom the public prints too truly termed 
“ the child of misfortune,” he having boon onoo cast away 
when mate of an Indiaman, losing everything ho possossed- 
He afterwards got the oommand of the Favrford, a noble 
vessel of the Company’s wliioh upon her first voyage was 
destroyed by fire in the harbour of Bombay, he again losing 
all but life. Mr. Hornby, the Governor at the time, feeling 
for the heavy loss Captain Haldane thus sustained, with 
the humane intention of assisting him, fitted out the Nancy 
as a packet, giving him the command and also lending him 
a considerable sum of money to purchase an investment. 

Captain Haldane had taken out in the Fairford the famous 
actress, Mrs. CargiU, who was greatly attached to him, so 
much so as to relinquish the stage on which she had attained 
much celebrity, to follow his fortunes. This beautiful and 
accomplished woman embarked with him in the Nmcy for 
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England. After a remarkable fine passage they reached 
the British soundings, whon a tremendous tempest arore. 
It being in the depth of winter, and they being (as was sup- 
posed) mistaken in their reckoning, ran ashore upon the 
rooks oS the Islands of SoiUy, where evoiy soul on board 
peiished. The corpse of Mrs. Cargill, with a child clasped in 
her arms, was washed on shore upon one of the Islands 
where both were buried. 

Admiral Sir Edward Vomon, in consequence of his greau 
want of ships to act as transports and victuallers, had in 
1778 detained at Madras two East Indiamen, the Nassau, 
Captain Gore, and the SoutJiampion, Captain Lenox, which 
continued to act with the King’s ships during the entire 
siege of Pondicherry. Upon the surrender of that fortress, 
the Admiral dismissed them with many compliments in his 
public orders for their zeal and activity whilst acting with 
his fleet. He also authorized them to carry the IQng’s 
pennant until they arrived at their moorings in the Bengal 
River, The Nassau whilst on her passage from Madras to 
Bengal fell in with Commodore Richardson and his squadron. 
Thq Commodoro ranged up alongside the Nassau, hailed and 
desired his pennant might be struck. Upon which Captain 
Gore, with much violence, answered that, having a greater 
right to carry one than he (Richardson) had, he deemed 
' it the height of impertinence to presume to give an order 
for its being lowered. To this the haughty Commodore 
replied, if it was not instantly struck he would fire into the 
ship, “ Will you, by God ? then do so as soon as you please, 
I am ready for you,” at the same time ordering the boat- 
swain to pipe all hands to quarters. In an instant the ports 
fore and aft were up, guns run out, and matches lighted, 
The Commodore, surprized at the promptness with which 
the Nassau appeared in a state of formidable resistance, 
cooled upon it and mildly said, “ Why are you so hasty, 
jSir ? ” to which Gore answered, “ Because your extraordinary 
and unjustifiable conduct mokes it necessary.” “ Will you 
send a boat on board with an officer 7 " demanded Richard- 
son. “No,” gruffly answered Gore. “My boats are alj 
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caulking," said the Commodoro, “and hiwuig information of 
importance to oommnnioato I request you will scud a boat.” 
“Being civilly asked for I have no objoctioii," said Gore, and 
he immediately dispatohad liis yawl with the third mate. 
The mformation alluded to bemg given in writing, the boat 
returned, and the ships parted without further mtorcourae. 

My Irish friend HefEornan was fortunate enough while 
in the command of the Nancy to make some rich prizes by 
which he gained sufficient fortune to induce him to resign 
his situation and return to Europe, where, in the year 1781, 
he married a very beautiful young woman and lived happily 
for several years, when he departed this hie. 

On the 10th of May, 1778, I wont into my new house, 
which belonged to Thomas Motte, Esq., then a respectable, 
and considered a very opulent, man On the 1st of June 
following I invited a large party to dinner. Among the 
guests was my said landlord, Mr. Motto, whom I found a 
pleasant, well-informed man, also Mr. Shore (now Lord 
Teignmouth), Mr. Purling, Mr. Montgomery, and his brother, 
who commanded the Neshoiough Jndiamau, Mr. Knolbr, 
Colonel Watson, Major Mestayor, and some other of my 
Seahorse companions. I had hkowiso Captain J ohn Durand, 
with whom I had boon at school at Streatham. Although 
not then quite twenty-ono years of ago ho had tho command 
of the Northington, one of the Company’s ships. He was 
the eldest son of tho infamous scoundrel I have already 
mentioned in conneotion with Ms treatment of the worthy 
Captain WaddeU, of the Plassey. 

The morning had been very threatening, it blowing hard. 
By the time we sat down at table it increased to a violent 
gale with incessant heavy rain ; so heavy it poured down 
that not one of my party chose to encounter it, and wp 
therefore continued drinking imtU morning. Some of my 
guests being then convinced it was the setting in of tho raios 
and might not cease for days, m spite of its fury set out for 
their own houses, hut three remained with me until the 
morning of the 4th, when it suddenly olesred up, leaving 
the town completely deluged. 
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At that period the King’s birthday was celebrated with 
much pomp, the Governor-General always giving a dinner 
to the gentlemen of the Settlement, and a ball and supper 
to the ladies at night, at which entertainments everybody, 
malgri the extreme heat, appeared in full dress, with bags 
and swords. I made up for the occasion a coat of pea- 
green, lined with white silk and richly ornamented with a 
spangled and foiled lace, waistcoat and breeches decorated 
in like manner being also of white siUr. All the company 
appearing in splendid apparel made a very handsome show. 
The Governor-General presided at the dinner-table. Upon 
the cloth being removed, he gave as first toast. The King ; 
then. The Queen and Royal Family ; The East India Com- 
pany ; The Army and Navy ; The Commander-m-Chief ; 
Success to the British arms in India — each toast being fol- 
lowed by a salute of twenty-one guns, from cannon drawn 
up for the purpose in front of the Court House. 

I had only been a few days in Calcutta when I received 
a letter from a Mr. James Augustus Hiclcy, then a prisoner 
for debt in the common jail, requesting I would have the 
goodness to caU upon him. I did so and found a most 
eccentric creature apparently possessed of considerable 
natural talents, but entirely uncultivated. Never before 
had I beheld a mortal who so completely came up to what 
I had often heard described as “ a wild Irishman ! ” He 
related a lamentable tale of the unmerited cruelty with 
which he had been persecuted by a few malignant Bengalis, 
who had kept him locked up in prison upwards of two years 
upon false debts, which, although supported by the oaths 
of different plaintiffs, were founded only in perjury. During 
several visits I made him on different days he showed me 
many written documents strongly corroborative of what 
he asserted. I therefore determined to give him all the aid 
in my power. 

Upon enquiring particularly into the character and con- 
duct of my namesake, I leamt that he was exteemely vio- 
lent, yift idi-ng so much to sudden gusts of passion and so 
grossly abusing whoever acted for him that at length not a 
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professional man could bo found to act for him, and ho 
actually remained a prisoner from there not being an 
Attorney who would have an 3 dihing to sny to him. I early 
saw that this account was not an exaggerated one, yot I 
could not help feeling for the unfortunate man. After re- 
quiring from him the most sacred promise that if 1 became 
his Attorney he would leave tlie conduct of his business 
entirely to mo and not, as I understood had thentoforo been 
the case, bounce up in Court every five minutes to complain 
of his lawyers to the Judges, I would do all I could to assist 
him. Such promise being readily given, I read the papers 
in each of his causes. 

After making myself master of the leading facts, I applied 
to, and prevailed upon, my friends, Tilghman and Morse, 
to be Hioky’s Counsel. As we all thought it right he should 
be present at the trial of his causes, 1 applied for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus for that purpose. Upon the first trial, 
Mr. Tilghman having a witness under cross-examination, 
Hioky suddenly started from hw seat like a maniac, swearing 
he (Tilghman) did not know how to probo tho consoionco 
of a rascally native of Bengal and ho would question him 
himself. Mr. Tilghman instantly, with groat indignation, 
threw up his brief, accusing mo with broach of my word, 
inasmuch as I had ventured to say I could bo answerable for 
the propriety of ray oUent. 

Enraged at Hioky’s behaviour, I told him he was a lying 
vagabond scoundrel, who ought, and should for me, rot in 
jail. The poor devil burst into a violent flood of tears, 
threw himself upon his knees, entreating the Judges to plead 
for him with me, and that if I would forgive him and con- 
tinue to manage his business he would leave tho Court and 
in future be guided solely by me. The Chief Justice hu- 
manely desired I would comply, and I did so, prevailing 
also upon Mr. Tilghman to resume Ms brief. In this case we 
succeeded in getting a judgment for the defendant, whereby 
a pretended debt of twenty thousand rupees for wMch he had 
been arrested was completely done away, the Court express- 
ing a wish that the plaintiff should be indicted for perjury. 
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Ttvo days alter this stiocesa another of Hioky’s causes 
came on, when he was again present, and extremely agitated 
during the testimony given by the plamtilf’s witnesses, fre- 
quently exclaiming, though in an under voice, and as it 
were to himself, “ Auoli, the thief 1 The villain ! The per- 
jured villain, how he lies I Auoh, Jasus, sweet Jasus, how 
am I persecuted and tom to paces (pieces),” In this case 
we also succeeded, and by the end of the term I got rid of 
all his roguish plaintifEs and procured his liberation, for 
which he was moat truly grateful. 

At the time I first saw Hicky he had been about seven 
years in India. During his confinement he met with a 
treatise upon printing, from which he collected sufficient 
information to commence printer, there never having 
been a press in Calcutta. By indefatigable attention and 
unremitting labour he succeeded in cutting a rough set of 
types which answered very well for hand-bills and common 
advertisements, and as he could afford to work cheap he 
met with considerable encouragement. Having scraped 
together by this moans a few hundred rupees he sent to 
England for a regular and proper set of materials for print- 
ing. Resolving also to have two strings to his bow, he at 
the same time gave orders for a quantity of medicine, as he 
proposed to exercise the business of physician, surgeon, and 
apothecary, as well as that of printer. 

Whilst patiently waiting the arrival of these articles, it 
occurred to Hicky that great benefit might arise from setting 
on foot a public newspaper, nothing of that kind ever having 
appeared. Upon his types, Ac., therefore reaching him, he 
issued proposals for printing a weekly paper, which, meeting 
with extraordinary encouragement, he speedily issued his 
first work. As a novelty every person read it, and was de- 
lighted. Possessing a fund of low wit, his paper abounded with 
proof of that talent. He had also a happy knack at applying 
appropriate nicknames and relating satirical anecdotes. 

There was at that time in the Settlement a gentleman 
named Tiretta, of considerable eminence as an architect. 
By birth he was an Italian, but had passed the early part 
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of his life in Franco and Germany. Notwithstanding !«' had 
resided twenty years in a British Sottlemeut, he had uinde 
no great proficiency in the English language, nor, in fact, 
did ho shine in any other, it being perfectly ridionlous to 
hoar the strange m&langc ho made when speaking, especially 
if ruffled, as was often tho oaso, upon which occasions what 
ho uttered was a compound of English, French, rortnguose, 
and Hindustani, interlarded with tho most uncouth and 
outri oaths in each language. His figure was uncommonly 
good, and he was fond of exhibiting it in a minuet, his 
address and manners elegant, with an animated countenance 
and handsome in spite of an enormous nose. 

The heat in Bengal in the month of June is extreme, 
notwithstanding which Mr. Tiretta always appeared on the 
4th, being the King’s birthday, at the ball givon by the 
Governor, in a fuU-trimmed suit of rich velvet. Hiclcy, in 
giving an account of this ontertainmont in his newspaper, 
and tho guests that wore present, says of Tirotta, “ Nosey 
Jargon danced his annual minuots, seasonably dressed in 
a faU suit of crimson velvet 1 ” Tho iitlo of “ Nosoy Jargon ’* 
from thoncoforward stuck to Mr. Tirotta. 

Tho emolument arising from Hicky’s newspaper became 
immense, and with common prudence ho would have made 
a large fortune, but suffering it to become tho channel of 
personal invective and tho most scurrilous abuse of in- 
dividuals of aU ranks, high and low, rich and poor, many 
were attacked in the most wanton and cruel manner. Tho 
consequence was that several prosecutions were instituted 
against Hicky as tho prmter and publisher of the paper 
in which these libels were. His utter ruin was the conse- 
quence. 

During the hot months, and the rainy season, I made 
frequent visits to my shipmate, Major Mestayer, who com- 
manded at Budge Budge, a fort about twenty miles below 
Calcutta, delightfully situated on the bank of tho river. 

Notwithstanding I lived much in the best society, passing 
every evening in parties, my mornings were dedicated to 
hard work at my desk, from which cash accumulated rapidly. 
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THE AGITATION FOE TRIAL BY JURY 

I N the month of August, Mr. Cressy, also one of my 8ea- 
horse shipmates, got into a dispute which occasioned in- 
finite trouble to him. Two Bengali carpenters, in the employ 
of Colonel Watson, being detected in purloining a quantity 
of tools and other things, were carried before Cressy, as the 
Chief Superintendent, whereupon he, imprudently taMng 
the law into his own hands, forthwith ordered the aggressors 
to be tied up and severely flogged, and then confined them 
in a godown for two days. The moment these men wero 
released they found their way to an Attorney, who ad- 
dressed a letter to Cressy, saying if he did not make ample 
compensation to tho injured persons, actions would be com- 
menced against him for assaults and false imprisonment. 
Cressy instead of endeavouring to settle or conciliate, 
treated the application with contempt, setting the humble 
instrument of the law at defiance. Two actions were in 
consequence immediately set on foot, the damages in each 
case being laid at five thousand sicca rupees. 

Writs of summons being served upon Cressy, a consulta- 
tion was held at Colonel Watson’s, who wished the actions 
to be defended in the usual maimer, but this Cressy would 
not hoar of, declaring he wanted no assistance and woxdd 
plead for himself, that being bom and bred in Great Britain 
and then residing in a British Settlement, ho should insist 
upon his birthright — ^Trial by Jury. In vain did I endeavour 
to oonvince him that tho Court was established under the 
authority of Parliament, which empowered tho Judges in all 
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civil oases to act also as Jurors. (Jo insisted that was con* 
trajy to the Constitution, and he would oppose it to his 
latest breath. Colonel Watson, finding him thus obstinate, 
requested I would point out the requisite stops to bo taken. 
I accordingly did direct him how to enter an appearance 
with the Prothonotary and to obtain a copy of the plaint 
or declaration. I also drew a plea of the general issue, not 
guilty, substituting instead of the customary conclusion, 
“ And of this he puts himself upon the Court," “ And of this 
he puts himself upon the Country" 

In doing this I informed Cressy that unless the plaintiff’s 
Attorney was an egregious blockhead it could answer no 
purpose, for that the process so worded must be considered 
as no plea, and the cause would be set down ex parte. Cressy 
still persevered, and the plaintiff’s Attorney neglecting to 
avail himself of the advantage he might have taken, filed 
a demurrer to the pica, which in due course being sot down 
for hearing. Creasy determined to argue it in person. 

A day being appointed for the argument of the demurrer, 
the Court by eight o’clock in tho morning was crowded by 
the British inhabitants of Calcutta, both civil and military, 
but the Chief Justice being indisposed could not attend. 
The discussion was therefore postponed. This happened 
in the middle of the Mohammedan festival of the Mohurrem, 
during which the lower orders of Mussulman by swallowing 
large quantities of an intoxicating drug called Bang, work 
themselves up to a state of absolute madness and commit 
great excess. Their zeal was increased that year by the 
Nabob Sydaat Ali being in Calcutta. 

Soon after Sir Robert Chambers and Mr. Justice Hyde 
had taken their seats upon the Bench and the common 
routine of business was entered upon, a prodigious mob 
assembled directly under the windows, when the boating of 
tom-toms (a small sort of drum in use all over Hindustan) 
and the shrill squeaking of their trumpets made such a 
horrible din, the Counsellors could not possibly make them- 
selves heard by the Judges, Sir Robert therefore directed 
the constables in attendance to go down and disperse the 
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people. In a few minutes one of these constables, whose 
name was Roop, an old German, ran into Court in great 
agitation, without his wig, crying out that he had been 
violently assailed by the mob, who had severely beaten him, 
carried ofi his hat and wig, and upon his showing his staff 
of office, requiring peace in His Majesty’s name, two English 
sailors who were amongst the crowd, seized his said staff, 
and carried it off in triumph. 

The tumult, instead of subsiding, seeming greatly to 
increase, the Under Sheriff was ordered to interfere and do 
his duty by forthwith dispersing the mob, which by that 
time had increased to several thousands, showing strong 
symptoms of riot. The moment Mr. Harry Stark (the 
Under Sheriff) made his appearance in the street the leaders 
of the band seized him, broke his wand, and were carrying 
him bodily away, when he was rescued by some of the 
Nabob’s servants who happened to know him, but for which 
he would probably have been murdered. The mob then 
attacked and maltreated the bearers and Hircarrahs that 
were in attendance waiting for their masters, demolishing 
every palankeen they could lay hands on. Another party 
assailed the Court House, discharging showers of brick- 
bats through the windows, which were soon demolished, the 
bricks flying tlirough the Court-room in all directions, for 
unluckily there was abundant ammunition from a part of 
the building being under repair. 

In about half an hour aft^ the first grand attack had been 
thus made, an alarm was given that the mob, armed with 
tulwars (scimitars), had forced the sentries and were m a 
vast body rushing up the principal staircase. A general 
panic prevailed, the spectators running in all diceotions to 
seek shelter. I was one who went with the stream, seeking 
safety at the top of the Court-house, where was also Mr. 
WiUiam Chambers, brother to Sir Robert, a gentleman well 
acquainted with the dispositions of the natives, and who 
seemed particularly uneasy at the situation we were in, 
declaring our lives wore in imminent danger and that most 
likely every European would be put to death. 
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I own T loH ooiieidorablo alann at linclmg mattors bocoja* 
ing BO scrioiiR, but tho champion for Lho privilogo of a Briton 
(Cressy), upon honriug Mr. Chambera’a spoooh, very 
spiritedly said, “ If suoli bo tho case lot us not like English' 
men and not run from a parcel of vagabond Indians. Let 
U8 resolutely face them and at least sell our lives dearly,” 
at the same time seizing a piko from the hands of one of 
the Sheriff’s peons, who happonod to stand near him. He 
continued, “Now, lot all who feel like mo follow my ex- 
ample,” and he boldly descended the staircase, followed by 
many who were encouraged by hie behaviour. 

Tho event justified Cressy’s spirit ; tho mob instantly re- 
treated, and a party of Invalids from the old fort arriving 
at that critical moment, the rioters went off after letting fly 
one terrible shower of bricks, Major Sturgeon, which was 
literally the name of the officer who commanded tho In- 
valids, receiving a blow on his head which set tho blood 
streaming down his face, in which condition ho entered tho 
Conrt, desiring tho Judge to ro&t assured that ho and his 
hravd feUows would shed tho last drop of thoir blood in 
defence of their Lordships I This port of tho scene was 
most truly ridiculous, tho more so from tboro boing present 
nearly an hundred officers, all with their swords on, who 
had been drawn to tho Court House in tho hopes of enter- 
tainment from hearing Orcssy abuse tho Judges, but who 
seemed quite moonstruck when the riot commenced and 
more frightened than any other of tho spectators 1 Tho 
mob, although they loft the front of the Court House, still 
seemed disposed to mischief until a largo body of Europeans 
marching from Port William cflootually dispersed them. 

In this attack I was one amongst many other suflerers, 
having a palankeen which cost me three hundred rupees 
totally demolished. The infuriated Mussulmen also broke 
down several of the gates to the entrance of a range called 
the Writers’ Buildings, demolishing the windows, lamps, 
and everything that oame within their power, pelting and 
beating every European they met with. 

So uncommon and extraordinary a breach of the peace 
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occurring in the British capital of India, and upon the Court 
itself, occasioned universal astonishment all over the 
provinces. A common opinion prevailed that Sydaat Ali 
had encouraged and promoted the riot with a view to a 
general massacre of the Europeans, which, coming to the 
Nabob’s knowledge, he instantly published and distributed 
throughout Calcutta a strong and energetic disclaimer of 
his being directly or indirectly privy to the intentions of the 
mob or having anything to do with them. On the contrary, 
that himself and aU his attendants had done their utmost 
to pacify the rioters and to quell the disturbance. He con- 
cluded a weU-drawn address by offering a reward of five 
thousand rupees to any person or persons who would dis- 
cover the principals, or any of those who had either directly 
or indirectly promoted or encouraged the riot. 

In consequence of this outrageous tumult. Government 
issued an order that thenceforward no religious processions 
should be allowed to pass through the town of Calcutta 
during the celebration of the Mohurrem, which order has 
from that time been strictly adhered to. 

Cressy’s demurrer coming on for argument in a few days 
after the above extraordinary occurrence, the Court-room 
was once more crowded with auditors at an early hour. The 
business being called on, Ckeasy acquitted himself better 
than I thought possible, but in giving judgment the Chief 
Justice remarked that “although the plaintiff’s Attorney 
inadvertently demurred to the plea, instead of setting down 
the cause eaa parte, as he should have done, still the Judges 
upon reading the record ought to have rectified that inad- 
vertency, and not have heard a syllable upon the occasion.” 
He added that he should give a judgment for the plaintiff 
with four hundred sicca rupees damages and costs 1 

The other action against Cressy was not tried, his Counsel 
advising him to let a judgment go for the same damages 
as in the one determined, reserving a right of appeal. The 
agitation of this question created a great interest not only 
in Bengal, but all over the Company’s provinces, Cressy 
receiving the most flattering and complimentary addresses 
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from every direction aa the. Ktaunoh supporter of the rights 
and privileges of Engliahmon. lie was pronounced the 
Wilkes of India I A subscription was instantly sot on foot 
by which a large sum was raised and proseixtod to liim, to 
reimburse him the expense and trouble ho had been put to. 
Colonel Watson was extremely desirous of appealing from 
the judgment of the Court, a measure 1 could not sanction, 
because I saw no clionco of buccobs. 1 therefore said as 
much to the gentlemen of the committee, but recommended 
their being governed, not by what I said, but by tho opinions 
of the Counsel coneerned in the cause. To this they acceded. 
I therefore drew a case, stating every circumstance candidly 
and fairly, of which Colonel Watson approved. One copy 
was submitted to Mr. Newman, another to Mr. Lawrence, 
and a third to Mr. Tilghman, who aU in tho most 
decided language said no appeal could possibly succeed 
under such circumstances, nor did they boliovo a lawyer 
conld be found who would affix his name to a petition of 
appeal in such a case. Colonel Watson, notwithstanding 
this opinion, resolved that tho matter should not drop. lie 
therefore got together a fow loading men, to whom ho pro- 
posed calling a meeting of tho BriLiah inhabitants of Calcutta 
to deliberate on the steps most pj-opor to bo taken in order 
to bring the question before the Lcgislaturo of Groat Britain, 
A summons was issued, and in January, 1779, a very 
numerous assembly met at tho theatre, at which a petition 
to Parliament was unanimously voted, praying a repeal of 
the Act under which the Court was constituted, and that 
British subjects might in India, as they were in all other 
parts of His Majesty’s dominions, be allowed a trial by 
jmy! 

A committee was chosen to prepare this petition, and to 
do all that was requisite to promote the suooess of the same. 
This committee consisted of Colonel Pearse, Colonel Watson, 
Mr. John Shore (now Lord Teignmouth), Messrs. John Petrie, 
Alexander Higginson, Henry CottereU, John Evehng, 
Charles Purling Pranois Gladwin, and Giles Hooke, all men 
of considerable talents, who paid the utmost attention to 
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the cause placed under their management. They met four 
times a week. In the progress of their task they found it 
necessary to apply to the prothonotory and other officers of 
the Court for copies of certain documents. These officers, 
feeling some doubt as to the propriety of giving the papers 
demanded, submitted the matter to the Chief Justice, who 
instantly prohibited any copies of the records of the Court 
being furnished to any persons except those properly 
authorized to ask them. They were consequently refused. 

Colonel Watson, at the next meeting of the committee, 
after commenting upon the arbitrary and unconstitutional 
conduct of the judges, was pleased to pay me some hig h 
compliments for my honourable and independent behaviour 
upon all occasions, finishing his encomiums by recommend- 
ing that I should be employed as the attorney of the com- 
mittee. This proposal being carried without a dissenting 
voice, the secretary apprized me thereof by letter, and from 
that time I constantly received official notice of the meetings 
and attended thorn. 

Eor my success in obtaining the required copies of docu- 
ments I gained great credit with the committee, who had 
altogether despaired of obtaining what they wanted, and 
without some of the papers they could soaicefiy have accom- 
plished their purpose. One of the members proposed that 
J, who had in several instances shown my zeal and anxiety 
for the success of the business they were engaged upon, 
should be sent to Europe as the agent for the petitioners. 
The motion was, however, deemed premature. 

This it was that first led me to turn my thoughts towards 
my old companions in London, and made me desirous of re- 
visiting them. I immediately began to calculate what my 
outstanding debts would amount to, also the probable 
emoluments arising from the business then going on in my 
office. Upon a rough sketch I found the sum-total at the 
lowest estimate would be between three and four thousand 
pounds. I did not, however, for some time afterwards 
throw out the slightest hint to anyone that I intended 
leaving India, but continued to labour assiduously at my 
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profession and to assist th« fui*iIiiu'am*o of tho petition, 
whoroby, although 1 gainc<l poinilarity, J at tlio sumo time 
incurred tho heavy displeiisuio of tho judges, especially Sn 
Elijah Jmpey, who, when we met in sooiely, ceased to apeak 
or to take any sort of notice ol nio. Sir Robert Chambers 
and Mr. Hydo were less illiberal, behaving to me in public 
as Txsual. Sir Robeit being near me ono night at supper 
observed he was sorry to find I hod. turned a tiu itor, tho more 
so as ho was convinced 1 was anting oontraiy to iny own 
interest, which undoubtedly proved to bo tbo case. 

Early in February, 1779, the committee had prepared 
the petition to His Majesty and to tho Parliament of Great 
Britain, praying that the Act under which the Supreme 
Court was established might bo amended, ospooiaJly by 
granting His Majesty’s bubjeots resident within tlio provinces 
of Bengal, 'Behor, and Orissa, ilvoir right ot trial by jury in 
all cases, civil as well as ciimiiial. A mcoiing of tho British 
inhabitants was then oonvonod to hoar this petition read, 
which was unanimously approved and pjouounood an 
eloquent and mostorly purformanco. Of this document 
I should hero have introduced a copy had 1 not lost tho only 
one 1 had in a tremendous storm in tho year 1782 (of which 
more hereafter). A further large sum was next raised by 
subscription to defray tho oxponsos of carrying the object 
into effect, and now I first oommunicatod to my friend, 
Colonel Watson, my wish to go to Europe for a couple of 
years and to be the boaior of tho petition, &c. Ho gave the 
most decided opinion against my taJdng what ho called so 
inconsiderate and imprudent a step, observing that I was 
in tho fair and high road to fortune, universally respected, 
hving in the first society ; in short, “ with the hall at my 
foot” to rehnquish which unnecessarily seemed to him to 
be absolute insanity. Notwithstanding I felt the truth and 
fuU force of the Colonel’s remarks, yet the idea of revisiting 
old haunts having once got into my giddy brain 1 bad 
neither prudence nor fortitude enough to resist. 

Colonel Watson, finding me obstinately regardless of what; 
he and all my real friends urged, and that nothing could dis' 
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suade me from the voyage, he most kindly endeavoured to 
render tho trip as beneficial to me as possible. He, at the 
next meeting of the committee, mentioned my sudden 
determination to leave India, and proposed that the petition 
should be delivered into my charge to convey it to Europe, 
that my exponces should be paid, and a further sum of two 
hundred pounds be allowed me annually for two years after 
my arrival in London. All which was agreed to by tho 
committee, every member expressing himself happy at 
having an opportunity to comply with my wishes, though 
they lamented my thus early leaving Bengal. At a subse- 
quent meeting it was resolved that the allowance should be 
increased to four, instead of two hundred poimds, and that I 
should be fully reimbursed the expences of my voyage homo. 

In March, 1779, 1 applied to Captain Arthur Gore, of the 
Nassau, for accommodation in his ship, which, together with 
the Southampton, Captain Lenox, was shortly to sail. 
These two ships, as I have already observed, had been 
assisting in Sir Edward Vernon’s fleet for upwards of a 
twelvemonth. Captain Gore told me the whole of his round- 
house and great cabin were already disposed of, but that I 
might have a spacious cabin on the larboard side of the 
cuddy for five thousand sicca rupees. I therefore closed the 
business at once by consenting to take that accommodaiion 
upon the terms proposed. Mentioning this to Colonel Wat- 
son, he said he would make the committee forthwith advance 
me ten thousand rupees to pay Gore and other port charges 
during my voyage, but I said I had already more cash than 
was necessary for those pmposes, and should prefer receiving 
the whole amount in England. The Colonel stiU urging me 
to take a part at least, I drew upon the committee for the 
sum I was to pay Captain Gore, and lucky would it have beep 
for me had I talken aU that was offered. 

The time of my departure fast approaching, I desired my 
Banyan Eurgaohuru Mucker] ee to prepare his accounts for 
settlement, which he promised but neglected to perform. 
My debts were soon ascertained, I having made it a rule to 
pay everything I owed at the end of each month, except my 
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tailor, to whom I imaginetl I might ho inflohlod from fifteen 
.hundred to two thotisand rnpci's, but to my utter aatouieh- 
ment received a hill for near livo thouf>and. Certainly I had 
a great wardrobe of rich cloihos. 

Having got intimation that I must embark, I again 
pressed my Banyan for his accounts, but in vain — could 
not procure them. I called to take leave of Sir Robert 
Chambers and Mr. Justice Hyde, both of whom were very 
civil and kind. Sir Elijah Irapoy had spoken with so much 
anger against mo for the assistance I had afforded in the 
petition that I did not choose to pay him the compliment 
of a visit. 

The 10th of April being fixed for our departure, Mr. 
Lacam offered me the use of a very commodious yacht of 
his to convey me to the ship, then laying at the BarrabuHa, 
and Mr. Lacam being thoroughly acquainted with that 
difficult and dangerous channel I thought it prudent to 
accept his offer. As I always shunned the ceremony of 
leave-taking, I left Calcutta privately on the 15th, having 
that morning received my final instructions and dispatches 
from the committco, and wont down to Mr. Laoam’s house, 
whero I remained three days. 

In the evening of the 17th Captain Goro, accompanied 
by Major Webber, called at Mr. Lacam’s, when the Major, 
who lived within half a mile, invited Mr. Lacam and mo to 
take kn early dinner with him the following day, as we were 
to embark at four o’clock. The Major also communicated 
to me a plan he had formed for alarming a Captain Bentley, 
of the Bengal army, who was going to Europe in the Nassau. 
This Bentley I had heard spoken of as little removed from 
an idiot, though he had intoUeot enough to scrape together 
two lacs of rupees, which sum occasioned biTn infinite 
anxiety. By nature suspicious, he had conceived that no 
bills could be secure. He therefore determined to take the 
amount he possessed with him in cash, which was accordingly 
deposited in eight strong wooden boxes and the freight paid 
for them. This treasure was sent off from Calcutta in a 
pilot schooner of the Company’s. 
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Major Webber having asked Captain Bentley to join the 
dining party at his house, the hoax was to be there carried 
into effect. Being assembled on the 18 th, we at one o’dook 
sat down to dinner. In the middle of the meal a gentle- 
man came in, who almost immediately told us a melan- 
choly event had occurred in the wreck of the Warren Hast- 
ings, pilot schooner, which, in going to Kedgeree, had struck 
upon a sand, instantly overset, and was totally lost, every 
soul on board perishing, that in an hour not a vestige of her 
remained, and that the loss was the more serious from her 
having the packets for the two Indiamen on board. 

Captain Bentley upon hearing this turned extremely pale, 
and with the utmost agitation said his money was onboard 
her. Captain Gore remarked that it was unlucky, but that 
he could not be a material sufferer, as no doubt the property 
was insured, to which Bentley in an agony replied, “ Oh, no, 
sir, not a rupee of it. I am undone, ruined, undone for 
over,” and he burst into tears. Major Webber, who was a 
humane and benevolent man, was distressed beyond 
measure when he saw the serious effect of his joke, and in- 
stantly said he had no doubt but that the boxes of rupees 
would be recovered and he would directly send a man on 
horseback to Calcutta to ascertain the particulars. 

Bentley continuing in a state of torpid despair, the 
Major in a few minutes left the room, and returning im- 
mediately said a messenger had arrived to say the accoimt 
of the loss of the vessel was a mistake, it being a pariah sloop 
in company to which the accident had happened. Captain 
Bentley was then congratulated, but the fright had deprived 
him of the little sense he possessed and he could not rally, 
sitting weeping like a ohild. When Major Webber men- 
tioned the joke, as he called it, to me, I expressed my dis- 
approbation at it, as being of too serious a nature and Kkely 
to produce ill-consequences. The Major thereupon seemed 
disposed to give it up but was persuaded not by Captain 
Gore. 
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ON thj: way home again 

U PON rising to go on board our vessel, I found Captain 
i^entley had no conveyance but a paunceway, a sort of 
boat very unequal to go down the river at that season. I 
therefore oflored hiua a passage in Mr. Lacam’s sloop, which 
he thanhfuUy accepted. At five we got under way with a 
strong gale from the south, which was in our tooth. Two 
miles below Mr. Laoam’s resided Mr. Playdoll, tho father 
of my shipmate, who, with a laigo })«uty that had dined 
with him, came to tho watoisido upon our passing and gave 
us three ohoors, which wo roturnod. Tliat ovoniug wo 
anchored oil Budgo Budge, whore I landed to shako Major 
Mestayer by tho hand. 

On the 19th it blow hard ; tho vessel wo wore in noverlhe- 
lesB made considerable progress, being admirably found and 
well manned. That day wo worked down to Kodgeiee, 
there waiting for tho ebb tide. During tho night tho wind 
increased and we tumbled about dreadfully. Tho Soudwmp- 
ton that mght lost throo anchors. On the 22nd, after a 
boisterous and very unpleasant passage, we got on board the 
Nassau, then laying in a wild and open sea, surrounded by 
sands over which the surf broke tremendously in every 
direction. She was eight miles distant from the nearest 
land. The first man I beheld on going up the Nassau^s side 
was my old Nm SJtordiam shipmate, Jerry Grifiin, who I 
found was boatswain, and with whom I renewed my ao- 
quaintance. 

The 24:th, 25th and 26th it blew so hard the pilots dare 
not move the ships, though we expected our cables would 
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part every moment, the strain upon them being so im- 
mense. 

On the 20th the vrind being less boisterous, we worked 
down a narrow channel about eight miles. The 30th 
being still more moderate we made a better progress. 
Whilst at anchor this day another schooner joined us, from 
which a Sircar of Durgachuru Muckerjee’s came, presenting 
me with a bond ready filled up for the penal sum of ten 
thousand sicca rupees, whioh he claimed as the amount due 
upon balance of account. Although satisfied I did not owe 
him two thousand, yet was I absurd enough to execute the 
proffered bond and deliver the same to the Sircar, who went 
off well pleased with the success of his mission. 

The following day being the Ist of May, 1779, the pilot 
left us, it then blowing a hard gale from the southward. 
We stood to the east-south-east under courses in company 
with the Southampton, the errantest hog trough that ever 
floated on salt water. The orders of Government to the 
respective Commanders were upon no account whatsoever 
to separate, but alwa 3 rs to keep as near to each other as the 
weather would permit. As there was not sufScient cargo 
ready in Bengal, we were to proceed to Madras and there 
fill up with coast goods. Being in the very height of the 
south-west monsoon wo were consequently obliged to keep 
the eastern shoro of the bay well on board until we should 
reach Acheen Head, when it was intended to stretch across 
to the coast of Coromandel. 

In the Nassau we had only one other passenger, 
Lieutenant Grand, of the Artillery, a young man going to 
sea for his health. He was brother to the husband of Mr. 
Francis’s fair friend. Being, though young in years, a man 
of observation he at once discovered Bentley to be a sort of 
body capable of being made an advantage of, and laid him- 
self out to derive that advantage. Bentley was fond of 
cards, conceiving himself a superior player of piquet, an 
idea that Grand encouraged. They had frequent contests 
at the game for many hours together. In the early part of 
the contest Bentley generally rose a winner by throe or four 
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games. As wo approached out dmiimiiow joilwno ohanged, 
and the arfcilloryman was a gainer o£ near live thousand 
rupees by the contest I The fact was ho could and ought to 
have given Bentley at least twi'nty points. 

The officers of tho Nassau wore Mr. William Gieor, chief 
mate, an abominable sot who kept luiusolf in a state of 
constant intoxication, as might well bo the case from his 
“ grog,” as he termed it, being always tlueo-parts spirit ; 
the second was Mr. John Pascal Larkins, a worthy man 
and admirable seaman; Joseph Clarlcson, the tliird; and 
John Rogers, the fourth ; John Smith, surgeon ; William 
Darling, purser. Prom the time the ship left her moorings 
at Culpee, Mr, Greer had been confined to his cabin under 
the plea of indisposition, which Captain Gore assorted was 
a mere pretence to avoid doing tho duty of his station, an 
opinion that was strengthened by Mr. Larkins declaring 
the same, and he was not a man to bo biassed by prejudice 
or misrepresentation. Smith, tho surgeon, was an absolute 
maniac. Uncommonly able in his piotcbsion, his general 
conduct was so ecoontrio as to jiwiiiy my having ju’onouncod 
him a maniao. Tho nickname by whioh he was goi^orally 
designated was “ Quicksilver Jack.” 

Wo had horrid weather for sovoral days after tho pUot 
left us ; an uninterrupted gale with tremendous squalls 
and incessant rain, accompanied by such peals of thunder 
and vivid flashes of lightning os are rarely soon or hoard. 
During one of tho most boisterous nights (by a httle fair 
management with the man at the helm) we most happily 
parted from the Southampton, At daylight she was not to 
be seen. Every measure was thereupon adopted to rejoin 
her, or perhaps I should he nearer the truth in introducing 
the word not before “ to rejoin her.” Be that as it may, we 
saw no more of her between Bengal and Madras. We made 
the Andaman Islands during exceeding tempestuous 
weather, not a day passing without our carrying away 
jacks, sheets, or halliarda, splitting sails every hour, and 
altogether being most uncomfortable. During the month 
of May we only had one observation. 
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On the 1st of June Captain Gore told me he despaired of 
ever reaching Madras, and said he must proceed to Malacca 
to refit and replenish, in the necessity of which all his offiicers 
agreeing, we bore up two points, standing direct for the 
Straits, but four-and-twenty hours afterwards the wind 
became somewhat more favourable, which induced a re- 
newal of the endeavours to gain our destined port of Madras. 

About eleven o’clock in the morning of the 4th the sun 
broke forth with great brightness, notwithstanding the 
tempest still raged with unabated fmy. This afforded us 
the important advantage of an observation, whereby we 
clearly ascertained our latitude. The same afternoon we 
distinctly saw the northern point of Sumatra and some small 
islands that lay off it. We also made tho Nioobars, of which 
we had a clear and distinct view, thus ascertaining that tho 
Sombrero Channel was fairly open to us and nothing to 
obstruct our passage through it. We consequently stood 
boldly on, all in high spirits in spite of the bad weather, 
and resolved to do honour to the festival of His Majesty’s 
birthday at our supper. 

As the night approached the gale increased so much that 
we could scarcely bear close-reefed topsails with the wind 
upon the beam. This did not prevont our filling some 
bumpers to George the Third’s health and being very merry. 
It drawing towards midnight we were beginning to talk of 
retiring to our cots, when Mr. Larkins sent a quarter- 
master to request Captain Gore would come upon deck, a 
summons that created some alarm amongst us, which was 
not a little increased by hearing a general uproar immedi- 
ately afterwards and people all in confusion. Upon 
going under the awning, I found land had been discovered 
close to us, extending from the lee bow to abaft the beam. 

Captain Gore, panicstruck, knew not what he was about, 
giving orders and counter orders in the same breath, and 
crying out to put the ship about. In the midst of the 
bustle Mr. Greer crawled horn bis cabin, desiring that an 
anchor might be let go, whereupon Mr. Larkuis exclaimed, 
“ An anchor, Mr. Greer ! In the name of God what can be 
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expected from an anchor lu mioU a fvoa as wo are now en- 
countering ? Our only oluinw of osoiipo is hy raaldng saft 
and endeavouring to clear the liuul that has so unexpectedly 
come in our way.” Every poiyou on hoard eompetont to 
judge felt the force of what Mr. Larkins said, and all were 
equally ready to testify to the very extraordinary sldll and 
exertions of the boatswain, Jerry (Triflin, who, when the 
men hesitated to perform a requisite duty from the risk 
attending it, himself set them an example, going out to the 
weather yardarm of the main topsail and succeeding in 
the sail, the whole time using the most extraordinary 
and out-of-the-way expressions. A reef was forthwith let 
out of each of the topsails, the courses reefed and set, and 
the sliip hauled close to the wind. And this she bore ad- 
mirably, though we had before thought too much sail was 
set, and that something was giving way every half-hour. 

Wo perceptibly passed the land rapidly, which when 
nearest to us appeared towering above the mastheads, it 
seeming that wo must inevitably bo upon it. TJio night was 
uncommonly dork, with a tromondous sea running, render- 
ing our situation truly alarmmg, indeed absolutely dosjicrate. 

Upon my leaving tbo oabiu, tlio other goutlemou followed, 
when Larldna entreated mo to return, as wo might ho in the 
way and could bo of no uso. Wo thoreforo retired to the 
round-house, soon after which Captain Bentley entered 
with a candle and lantern in his hand. Quito at a loss to 
account for this, I askod him tho meaning of it, when, with 
his usual simplicity, he answered, “ As I hear wo are likely 
to go ashore I should lilte to see where to land I ” This 
strange speech struck all present most forcibly. Darling, 
the ptreser, gravely observing, “ I bclievo. Captain Bentley, 
your light will not prove of any use, for in such a sea as is 
now running if the ship once strikes, a few moments will 
decide our fate by consigning us all to watery graves.” 

In two hours we had cleared the land sufficiently to con- 
sider the danger over, and congratulated each other upon 
our miraculous escape. At four in the morning the day 
dawned, showing us the land that had caused our danger 
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■within, a abort distance upon our lee qua<rler, but as we had 
no ground with sixty fathoms of hne and all clear ahead we 
had no further apprehensions. 

Mr. Larkins then told us that at nine o’clock, when 
summoned to supper he had for some time been looking 
steadily at a black spot nearly right ahead which ho could 
no way account for, that he had made the man at the helm 
keep the ship half a point nearer the wind in consequence. 
Still the spot seemed fixed. He called the fifth mate, who 
was upon the watch with him, pointing out the object that 
engaged his attention, but this officer pronounced it to be 
a cloud, as did some of the seamen. Larkins, however, still 
thought it had all the appearance of land ; he ordered a 
cast of the load directly. The line being accordingly passed 
forward and hove in a few minutes, was instantly declared 
to have struck the bottom with only a few fathoms of line 
out, and this in a part of the ocean where by all the charts 
we should not have been upon soundings. Mr. Larkins 
conjectured that at the first oast there was about fifteen 
fathoms, after which the soundings varied from foxuteen 
fathoms (the least water we had) to thirty-five, hard rocky 
bottom. 

It is a most extraordinary circumstance that in a passage 
so much frequented as that of the Sombrero Channel was, 
and had been for a great number of years, by aU ships 
bound from Madras to China, there shordd be almost in the 
rniddlfl of it an island totally unknown, or, at least, un- 
noticed, in the charts of those seas. Yet such indubitably 
was the fact. 

Having escaped this danger, our next dread was that in 
crossing the bay the current should drive us so far to the 
northward we should not be able to make Madras. Luckily 
the wind proved favourable, so that we made the coast 
within three leagues of our port, off which place we anchored 
on the 11th of June, having been six weeks on the passage, 
then considered a fair period against the monsoon and when 
scarcely any of our ships were copper-bottomed. 

Upon landing, I fo-ond Mr. Hall Plumer waiting to receive 
n . — 0 
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me, who immediately oonvcyed. me to Ms house in the 
fort, where I had a couple of spacious and handsome apart- 
ments allotted to my use. Having dined with my friend, 
we got into his phaeton and drove to Choultry Plain, where 
he likewise had a delightful country residence, and where 
he generally slept. In the neighbourhood of this residence 
he was building a magnificent mansion, the superintendence 
of which was his principal amusement early in the morning 
previous to going to town, and again in the evening upon his 
return. He at that time had the contract for completing 
the works, particularly an entire newly-constructed sea- 
line, presenting a truly formidable battery of the heaviest 
guns. These works required his daily attendance for several 
hours. The much talked of Paul Benfield had been the 
original contractor, but he, having acquired an overgrown 
fortune, gave up the works to Plumer, who, according to 
public report, cleared sixty thousand pounds thereby. Such 
was the advantage arising from Government contracts in 
those days. 

Two days after my arrival at Madras I called upon Cap- 
tain Gore, who told me he had just received tho unpleasant 
information that the foremast was discovered to be so badly 
sprung as to be wholly unfit to stand, and ho feared there 
would be extreme difficulty in procuring a new one at 
Madras. 

We found the inhabitants of tho Settlement exceedingly 
gay, chiefly owing to the cheerful example given by the 
Governor, Sir Thomas Eumbold, and his lady. There 
was scarce an evening without some great entertainment, 
public or private, a weekly concert of a superior kind, many 
of the performers being of a description that would have 
created admiration in any part of Europe. My chief 
favourite amongst the fair sex was Mrs, Maule, wife of 
Major Maule. At her house we had frequently delicious 
music. There was also an elegant theatre, where I was 
present at the performance of “ Love in a Village ” in a 
style that would not have disgraced the London stage. A 
Mr. Lewin of the Civil Service personated Hawthorn ; 
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Mr. Storey, an arohiteot, young Meadows ; both gentlemen 
having unoommon fine voices and being proficient in music. 
The rest of the characters were very respectably filled. 

Upon my being presented to Sir Thomas Bumbold, I 
was agreeably surprized at finding in one of his aides-de- 
camp an old acquaintance, Count Shippey, whom I had 
met at Colonel Cooper’s at Tilbury Port when staying 
with Mr. Cane at Erith. Sir Thomas, I understood, was 
much attached to him. Shippey, as I have before ob- 
served, was a man of very elegant manners, spoke several 
languages fluently, and was, in every respect, the Tiomum du 
tnonde. Sir Thomas found him of real use in receiving and 
talking to the French officers then recently arrived from 
Pondicheny upon the capture of that fortress by the British. 
Sir Thomas, although a man of good address and fashionable 
appearance, spoke not a word of French, which made his 
situation as Governor rather awkward by having a number 
of foreign guests at his table with whom he could hold no 
conversation but through the medium of Shippey, as inter- 
preter. 

Upon my introduction I was, according to the etiquette 
of the place, invited to dinner, at which I was, by Sir 
Thomas, presented to Lady Bumbold, and to his eldest son, 
Captain Biumbold, aide-de-camp to Sir Hector Munro, the 
Commander-in-Ohief, and then upon the eve of sailing for 
England with the official accounts of the taking of Pondi- 
cherry. This young man was rather disrespectfully spoken 
of from being thought deficient in personal bravery. The 
nature of his station made it requisite for him during the 
siege frequently to carry orders from Sir Hector Munro to 
the officers on duty in the trenches, a duty the Captain, 
from his mode of performing it, was considered as not 
liking. It soon became a general remark that upon the 
sound of a shot whizzing by he bobbed his head, to the great 
entertainment of the private boldiers, amongst whom it at 
last became a byword upon seeing a comrade flinch or in any 
way shy, to say, “ He tipped him a Rumbold.” 

There was an immense party in the evening. Lady 
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Eumbold very ootirteoiisly asked me whotlier I waa fond 
of <ln.Tiping ; or preferred it to playing cards, to wMoh I replied 
I rarely did either, begging her permission to walk about 
and chat. But that she declared could not bo, one or the 
other I must do. As the lesser evil therefore I chose cards, 
and was placed at her Ladyship’s table, she observing loo 
was their game, and that they played very low, only for 
Fanams unlvmited, at which low rate I, in about two hours, 
notwithstanding the utmost caution, found myself minus 
upwards of six hundred pagodas, whereupon as I suddenly 
rose from table, Lady Rumbold exclaimed, “ Oh dear, Mr. 
Hickey 1 you cannot think of givmg up already. Pray 
don’t leave the party I ” to which I answered in a somewhat 
peremptory tone, “Your Ladyship must excuse me. I 
certaihly shall stop now, for were I to continue a few hours 
longer at the same rate, instead of pursmng my purposed 
voyage to England, I should be compelled to return to 
Bengal, there to refurnish an empty purse.” Tier Ladyship 
bowed and ceased to importune me further, nor did she 
during the subsequent four months X remained at Madras 
»ver ask me to touch a card, although I was constantly in- 
vited, and always went to her parties, where she behaved 
towards me with the utmost politeness and attention. In 
short, she was satisfied with my fine of near three hundred 
pounds, which loss gave me the entrSe to her really elegant 
and pleasant coterie, where I met all the fashion of the 
Settlement, and in those daju it was a very gay place. 

My greatest intimates were Mr. Paul Bonfield, Mr. 
Alexander Bayidson, Major Burrowes, Messrs. Welch, 
Cochrane, Roebuck, Moubray, Kinloch, and Captain Bagot, 
the last named bemg one of the beat companions I ever met 
with. His figure, although Herculean, was strikingly ele- 
gant. He had the command of one of the finest battalions 
of Sepoys in the army, the men of winch almost adored him. 
He had behaved upon more than one occasion with the 
utmost gallantry, yet, unaccountable as it is, subsequent 
to my leaving Madras this gentleman’s corps being engaged 
with a body of Tippoo’s troops he betrayed the utmost 
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pusillanimity, and notwithstanding his favourite Sepoys, 
who saw the panic, did everything in their power to encour- 
age and rouse him, he finally turned his horse and fled as 
fast as the animal could carry him. His ruin as a military 
man naturally followed, hut so universally was he loved 
and respected by all orders of people that no public notice 
was tahen of his misconduct. He returned to the Presi- 
dency, where a considerable subscription being raised by 
his friends (who well knew he had not saved any money) 
was privately sent to him with a recommendation that ho 
should leave India and get to Europe in a foreign ship. In 
obedience to which advice he proceeded to Tranquebar, 
there embarking in a Danish vessel. I understand he died 
in London some years afterwards in extreme indigence. 
Never was I acquainted with a man for whose melancholy 
fate I felt more real concern than poor Bagot’s. 

Mr. Plumor’s neighbours about Choultry Plain were all 
agreeable men, so that time slipped rapidly away. We also 
often went to the red lulls, distant fourteen miles from 
Madras, where Mr. Plumer had a comfortable house upon 
the border of a noble lake on which he had a sailing boat. 
His table was there plentifully supplied with game of most 
delicious flavour. 

The first night I slept at this house I was awaked by 
something, as I imagined, running over the bed, which 
alarmed me a good deal from an apprehension of tigers, 
jackals, snakes, and other noxious and ferocious animals 
and reptiles. After remaining more than an hour under 
considerable anxiety, I dropped asleep, from which I was 
again disturbed by I knew not what. Instantly starting 
up I felt happy at finding light appearing. Having com- 
pletely opened the windows, I saw not less than a dozen 
prodigious Bandecoot rats performing their antics about 
the room. Upon taking off a silk net I always wore over my 
hair when in bed, I found several holes gnawed by these 
axiimals, attracted by the powder and pomatum, of which, 
according to the then fashion, I wore a large quantity. 
Upon mentioning the circumstance at breakfast, I was told 
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I Lad escaped mairvelloTasIy in not losing the whole of my 
hair. 

When at Madras I frequently mixed with the officers of 
the Navy, many of whom were accomplished gentlemen, 
of which description was Mr. Newcome, eldest son of the 
famous Dr. Nowoome, of Hackney, who had educated some 
of the sons of the best families in England. This Mr. New- 
come was then second lieutenant of the Bippon, the Ad- 
miral’s flagship. 

There was in the fleet a very old Commander of a quite 
different description from those I have mentioned. This 
was Captain Marlow, who doubtless was an errant old 
woman in every respect, and the laughing-stock of tho whole 
squadron. This gentleman had started in the Navy with 
Sir Edward Vernon, with whom he had long been a mess- 
mate, a strong regard continuing between them through 
hfe. Sir Edward, upon being appointed to the command 
in the East Indies, had influence enough to get his friend 
Marlow named as one of his Captains, and soon after he 
arrived at his station gavo him the command of the finest 
frigate of his fleet. 

Joe Revell, of whom I have before spoken as a pickle- 
boy at China in the year 1769, belonged to the Madras Civil 
Service, and being at the Presidency during my stay there, 
used to play off this weak and ridiculous man, Marlow, with 
much effect, making him expose his ignorance in various 
instances. Revell, in spite of his for ever laughing at him, 
was a great favourite. He always distinguished Marlow by 
the title of “ Old never sweat, and Admiral never sweat,” 
to which he gravely observed, “ The mad boy is not far out 
when he calls me Admiral, as I certainly am of that rank 
at this day, and ought to have been so long ago had not 
improper influence kept me back, but never mind, merit 
does not always meet with its reward.” He was the most 
illiterate, uneducated man I ever met with in the situation 
of a gentleman. I once heard him upbraiding a boy who 
was a midshipman of his ship with being too frequently 
absent from his duty, finishing his lecture in these words ; 
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“ Why the hell devil can’t yon stay on your own deck, which 
is a damned deal better than Madras sand. I only wish my 
oiirs’t duty did not keep me dancing attendance after my 
commanding ofioer, the Admiral. If he was not in the way 
of my will, blast me if ever my foot touched the land, for 
I never am more betterer, nor weller, than when on board 
my own ship I ” 

This stupid old tarpaulin possessed no merit in his profes- 
sion, being universally pronounced altogether unfit to com- 
mand a British ship of war. Nevertheless, to hear him 
speak of himself one would suppose him a Hawke or a Bos- 
oawen. Joe Revell pretended to extol his exertions upon 
aU occasions, especially during the siege of Pondicherry. 
“ There, Admiral,” said he, “ you convinced the enemy 
what a knowing cook they had to deal with ; you tickled 
them up nicely. In what a style you handled the Mauritius 
lads upon their vain attempt to throw supplies into Pondi- 
cherry. Why, they had no more chance with you than a 
cat in hell without clavra.” “ Aye, aye, young chap,” re- 
plied Marlow. “ For sartin I did make them know their 
Lord God from John Bell. I showed them they had no 
child’s play to expect, having got the wrong sow by the 
ear.” After working him up to the full bent of his absurdity, 
J oe went on thus, “ Well, Admiral, now pray inform us how 
many prizes you took whilst laying o2 Pondicherry.” 
“ Prizes,” repeated Marlow, “ why, damme, they knew me 
too wen to come in my way.” “ I always understood,” 
continued Revell, “ that not a single ship appeared of the 
enemy’s.” ” How the dickens then was I to take them 7 ” 
said Marlow. 

During my stay at Madras I met with no less than six 
old London acquaintances, every one of whom had been 
rained by boundless extravagance which compelled them 
to abandon their native shore. The first was O’Hara, a 
schoolfellow at Westminster. His father, who was an 
Admiral, purchased a commission in the Guards for him when 
only seventeen years of age. Upon entering that fashion- 
able corps he began his career, frequently involving himself 
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deeply in debt. His father could no longer afford to oxtri- 
oate him and was driven to the necessity of sending hiTu 
abroad as a cadet in the East India Company’s service, then 
the last resource of ruined profligates. At the time I thus 
met him he had been several years in India, having risen to 
the rank of Captain. He died at Madras some years after. 

The two next were, Tomkins and Lee, both also thento- 
fore of the Guards. The former was son to the surgeon 
of that name in Coventry Street. The latter, Lee, had 
squandered away a fine fortune which he inherited from 
his father and an uncle. Ho had been distinguished in 
town by the name of “ Handsome Lee.” Both of them also 
fell saorificcs to the climate of India. The next was Byde, 
usually called ” Bouquet Byde,” from his constantly wearing 
a large nosegay. I never heard what was his ultimate fate. 
The next was Williams, a Captain in Elliot or Burgoyne’s 
regiment of Light Dragoons, who exchanged into the other 
Burgoyne’s, went with the regiment to Madras, and thus 
cheated his creditors in England. Ho was killed in one of the 
battles fought in Mysore. 

The last was Darby, a true fox-hunter, who when quite a 
boy came into the possession of a clear five thousand pounds 
per annum, which he contrived to dissipate before he reached 
five-and-twenty. He was a good-natured, simple fellow, 
whom everyone plundered and everyone laughed at. A 
grievous accident happened to this young man shortly after 
his arrival at Port St. George, owing to the inconsiderate 
conduct of a sportsman named White, the proprietor of 
several fine horses. Darby having dined with him, they in 
the evening went to view his stud, when Darby greatly 
admired a beautiful horse, which he walked towards, 
asking if he might go up to Mm. “ Oh yes,” said WMte, 
“pat his neck.” Darby did so, the animal permitting it 
to the utter surprize of his master and servants, who knew 
that he invariably began to kick and plunge if a wMte 
person was within several yards of Mm. WMte always had 
Mm blindfolded before he attempted to mount, n.Tid even 
then did so with infinite diffioifity. 
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Whilst Mr. White was expressing his surprize at what he 
saw, the treacherous beast suddenly put down his head, 
seizing poor Darby by the fleshy part of his thigh on the 
inside, and, as if conscious of having effected his object, he 
instantly broke from his keeper, galloping away at full 
speed with Darby hanging from his teeth, and every now 
and then violently shaking him, the blood pouring in streams 
from the victim. The gentlemen and others present, shocked 
at the scene, did all in their power to release the sufferer, 
but many minutes elapsed era they succeeded, and even 
then it was only done by one of the servants knocking the 
horse down with a heavy bamboo. Darby was taken up 
senseless, miserably tom and lacerated, conveyed to bed 
and there remained for six months. A euro was, however, 
made which was deemed a wonderful thing. Darby died 
of a fever long subsequent to his recovery from the accident 



CHAPTER XVI 

ON BOAKD THE “NASSAO” 

T he months of June and July having elapsed mthout 
any tidings of the Sovthampton, people began to be 
apprehensive for her safety. Early in August the Nassau's 
foremast being fished and made as complete as possible, 
was sent ofi and again put in its proper place. Sir Thomas 
Rmnbold told me he every week expected a large fleet from 
Europe under Sir Edward Hughes, and that if they arrived 
in time we should have Sir Edward Vernon in the Bippon 
to convoy us. 

On the 6th Captain Gore invited me to dinner to meet 
my fellow-passengers that were to be. I accordingly went 
and found Mr. George Smith, his wife, and three lovely 
children, who were to occupy the round-house, and Colonel 
Hint and his wife — as worthy a pair as ever lived. These, 
with the sagacious Bentley and our ship’s officers, then on 
shore, made the party. 

Every day now increased the alarm about the Souffiamp- 
ton. Accounts arrived of the Erench naval commandant, 
Trou Jolie, having with his squadron left the bay and 
sailed for the Mauritius, where it was said another officer 
waited to relieve him. AH hopes of ever seeing the SoviJi- 
ampton were over when, early in the morning of the 20th of 
August, a large ship was seen to the northward working up 
along shore. Erom her appearance hopes were entertained 
that it might be the long given-up ship, and so it proved. 
In the afternoon the SovihampUm came to an anchor in the 
roads. Captain Lenox landed immediately, Captain Gore 
and myself going directly to congratulate him upon his 

m 
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arrival. He appeared muoli sarprized when told the Nassau 
had been ten weeks at Madras. Captain Gore, asking him 
whore he could have been for so long a period, he replied in 
his broad Scotch dialect, “ Hoot awa, maun, do not ansk me, 
auak that de’il’s chceld, Chareley, who, with aw his coorsed 
loonor oobservations and his danmned roond-aboot vagaries, 
haas keept oos at eoa saxteen weeks fra the peelot.” 

The Chardey alluded to was his nephew and chief mate, 
who although an enthusiastic advocate for the then new 
mode of working the longitude from lunar observations was 
not sufficiently experienced in it to avoid mistakes, the ill- 
oonsequences of which they had experienced. 

The day after the Southampton arrived, Captains Gore 
and Lenox each received an official letter from the Secretary 
to inform them they must respectively receive on board 
their ships eleven French officers and seventy private 
soldiers of the garrison of Pondicherry, and convey them to 
England, pursuant to an article of the capitulation ; and 
that the officers being upon parole were to be treated with 
respect and considered merely as passengers. I happened to 
be with Captain Gore when he received this document, and 
never beheld a man in a greater rage than he was. He swore 
he would not take a man of them, desiring his purser to 
answer the Government letter to that effect. The steady 
Darling, however, knew better than to do so. 

I had now reason to rejoice that I had fixed myself in 
the cuddy, thereby avoi^g such a monstrous addition 
to the residents between decks. In vain did Captain Gore 
exert all his interest to get the order revoked. Sir Thomas 
Rumbold telling bim they most get rid of the French without 
losing a day, but that a liberal allowance would be made 
for taking them. Captain Gore, feeling himself without 
remedy, had a part of the steerage partitioned off with 
canvas for the use of the French officers. 

The 11th of October being the day fixed for all ships to 
leave the Roads, from which to the 11th of December 
insurances ceased along the coast of Coromandel from Point 
Palmiras to Cape Comorin, the flagstaff df Madras was 
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struck, and I became somewbat uneasy lest bad weather 
should begin. There were, besides the two very rich Bengal 
ships, near twenty sail of valuable merchantmen in the 
Roads, and the whole British squadron of Sir Edward 
Vernon. Fortunately, it continued mild and fine. 

The Governor was very anxious to have convoy for the 
Nassau and Southampton, fearing the French would make 
efforts in every way to intercept them, but as they were 
detained at a high demurrage he was also desirous they 
should depart as speedily as possible. He therefore resolved 
to wait no longer than the 30th, when if Sir Edward Hughes 
should not arrive he would dispatch the two ships to Trm- 
oomalee with the men-of-war, there to stay during the month 
of November, and in case Sir Edward Hughes did not arrive 
by that time we were to sail at all rislcs without convoy. 

On the 29th of October the French officers and pnvates 
embarked, when a new source of vexation arose to Captain 
Gore from one of the officem having a wife, for whom no 
provision had been made. Colonel Flint had half the great 
cabin and Captain Bentley the remainder, except a common 
passage taken off to the quarter gallery, a corner of which 
passage Captain Gore was obliged to partition off for the 
lady to sleep in. It was so small that there was literally 
room only for the cot and heraelf to stand in. 

In the morning of the 30th 1 embarked. I found Captain 
Gore in a violent rage from the quarter-deck being covered 
and the passage blocked up by trunks, chests, bandboxes, 
and packages of every description, belonging to Mrs. Smith, 
who he swore had sent on board one hundred and twenty 
different parcels, and to increase his perplexity the French 
officers had made a formal complaint that they had no place 
to sleep in. To a man naturally irritable this accumulation 
of untoward circumstances was a severe trial. Perceiving 
how much he was aimoyed, I strove to console him, though 
rather unsuccessfully, for he continued to ourse and swear 
outrageously at the unreasonable and shameful quantity of 
baggage with which the Smiths had encumbered the ship, 
declaring that in case bad weather came on, which might 
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be expected every hour, the whole must and would be 
thrown overboard. 

In the midst of the bustle Mr. Smith and his family came 
alongside in the Government boat, Captain Gore instantly 
attacldng poor Mr. Smith with uncommon vehemence, for 
whom I felt great compassion, the poor man being already 
sufficiently tormented in attending to the complaints of his 
wife and children. Mrs. Smith was quite as furious as Cap- 
tain Gore, whom she honoured with the epithets of brute, 
sea monster, and savage, vowing she would not stay on 
board the Nassau. “ As to you, George,” said she, turning 
to her husband, “ you may do as you please, stay or go I 
care not, but for myself, proceed in this abominable pigsty 
I will not.” 

Mrs. Smith’s intemperate behaviour quite silenced Cap- 
tain Gore, and Mr. Larkins just then coming forward and 
endeavouring to pacify the lady, succeeded. Good humour 
was restored, and Larkins engaged that in a couple of hours 
everything should be completely arranged to her perfect 
satisfaction. I remained in the round-house, assisting 
Mr. Smith in fixing and arranging his baggage. Whilst so 
employed Captain Marlow entered, who seeing us so hard 
at work, directly ordered up his boat's crew, a fine active 
set of fellows, who soon cleeted and lashed everything in a 
capital style. 

Captain Gore spoke not a word of French, nor did one of 
the passengers except myself. He therefore requested me 
to teU the officers they must excuse for a few days the con- 
fused state of the ship, after which everything should he 
arranged for their comfort and convenience. No men could 
behave better than they did, all of them expressing their 
readiness to submit to sleep upon their chests, or on the 
deck until the ship was put to rights. They were remark- 
ably quiet and good-humoured. Two of thorn. Colonel 
Russolle and Major St. Paulle, spoke a little English. 

At two in the afternoon Colonel and Mrs. Flint came on 
board ; at five the Admiral made the signal to unmoor by 
loosing his fore-topsail and firing a gun. Towards sunset 
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the horizon became exceedingly black, and there were 
strong indications of an approaching gale from the north- 
east. It fell dead calm, which was considered as a had 
symptom. Of course wo could not stir. At nine at night 
a torrent of raia poured down, which continued the greater 
part of the night, when the weather cleared up. 

At daybreak, just as I had fallen into a doze, after laying 
awake from the moment I wont to bed, I was roused by the 
discharge of a gun, when jumping up and looking out I had 
the pleasure to see a beautiful morning with a pleasant 
breeze from the northward, and the fleet getting under way. 
At sunrise the fort saluted the Admiral, which his ship re- 
turned. We made sail, soon losing sight of Madras, and had 
a capital run that day. 

On the 2nd of November we entered Trincomalee, one of 
the most capacious and best harbours in the world, then 
belonging to Holland. The face of the country in every 
direction was beautifully romantic ; the houses, with the 
exception of two or three, execrable. Joe ReveU being 
greatly attached to the Smith family, accompanied them 
to spend the time we were to pass at Ceylon in their society, 
and a prodigious acquisition he was from his imeommon 
flow of spirits and convivial qualities. As he spoke German 
fluently he was of material use in procuring many things 
for us we otherwise should not have had. Through his 
interference a miserable residence was obtained for 
Mr. Smith on shore, also a room for me in the fort, but so 
dreadfully hot was I and so tormented by mosquitoes in 
it that I only tried it for one night, after which I always 
went on board the Nassau to sleep. 

The day but one after that on which we anchored at 
Trincomalee, the monsoon shifted, with a severe gale of 
wind, incessant heavy rain for six-and-thirty hours, and 
tremendous thunder and lightning. I remained the whole 
time on hoard, and had reason to rejoice at being so well 
sheltered, for upon landing when tke weather cleared up, 
I found the Smiths, with Colonel and Mrs. Phut, to whom 
they had given a room, in woeful plight, their apartments 
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being deluged, the rain pouring in through apertures in- 
numerable, so that they had not a dry spot in the house, 
nor a single change of clothes to put on, ah being completely 
soaked. During two entire nights they had been obliged 
to sit up, the children having thereby ah got severe colds. 
This grievance being forgot, we amused ourselves by fishing, 
hunting guanas, and making short excursions on the borders 
of most beautiful groves, also rowing about various inlets 
and smah bays where we found innumerable guanas, an 
animal of the lizard kind, but very much larger. They 
make a rich soup ; many people think even superior to 
turtle. The Dutch eat the flesh too, but that I never could 
bring myself to do. We got plenty of wild hog with which 
the island abounds : a high-flavoured, delicious meat. 

The frequent heavy showers of rain that fell made it 
very disagreeable, especially to the Prenoh officers and 
soldiers shut up between decks in a confined, close part of 
the ship, the heat oppressive, and wholly debarring them 
from ah exercise. Day after day passed without bringing 
any intelligence respecting Sir Edward Hughes, which made 
Captain Gore miserable from his dread that i£ we were 
obliged to sail without convoy the Frenchmen who doubled 
our number would murder us all and run away with the 
ship to France. This idea struck me as being as unjust 
as it was illiberal. The officers were elegant gentlemen, and 
I firmly believe men of the strictest honour, the privates 
orderly, quiet, and weU behaved as could be, besides which 
they were not going to Europe as prisoners, but were by an 
article of the capitulation to be sent to England on parole, 
to be treated the same as any other passengers during the 
voyage, and on the ship’s arrival at home to be dispatched 
for France at the expence of Government. Captaia Gore, 
however, was of a very difierent opinion to me, nor did 
he seem disposed to change it, always appearing uneasy at 
seeing the officers walking the deck in their uniforms and 
swords, which they daily did. To such a length did Gore 
carry Ms fears that it came to the knowledge of the French 
officers, who thereupon sent for me to their berths to ex* 
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press their surprize and mortification at Captain Gore’s 
doing them such injustice by suspecting them of conduct 
derogatory to their characters as officers and gentlemen. 
I could only endeavour to console them by assuring them 
the idea was confined to the Captain alone, and advising 
them to take no notice whatever of it, by which I was 
convinced his ridiculous fears would subside. They with 
the utmost good nature promised to follow my advice. 

On the 16th of the month (November) Captain Bentley 
wrote me a note requesting to have a minute’s conversa- 
tion, and wishing to consult me upon a matter of the utmost 
importance to himself. I therefore went instantly to has 
cabin, where I found him walking up and down in a state 
of the utmost agitation. Enquiring what occasioned this, 
he in a tremulous voice said he was so unhappy he could 
neither eat, drink, nor sleep ; that all he possessed in the 
world was in that ship at his own risk ; that Captain Gore 
had told him he apprehended the Prenohmen on board 
would seize the ship as soon as we got to sea, besides which 
we certainly must fall in with the Prench fleet, and he cried 
bitterly. I assured him there was not the least apprehen- 
sion of any improper conduct in the Prench that were 
with us ; that as to meeting their cruisers that risk was un- 
avoidable, but even shooald we do so I did not suppose they 
would touch his private property. In an agony he replied, 
“ Oh yes, they wUl, they surely will.” 

Bentley then told me he had thoughts of going to Colombo, 
and trying to get a passage from thence to Europe in a Dutch 
ship. Pinding I made no answer, he asked if I approved of 
his plan, to which I said, ” Certainly not, so far from it that 
I consider it the wildest, the most extraordinary and im- 
prudent that ever entered the mind of man ; you clearly 
have been highly incautious by omitting to insure your 
property, but I think that instead of lessening you wiU 
greatly increase the risk by leaving the Nassau to go in search 
of a Dutch ship.” 

Bentley retumaed me his grateful thanks for my opinion, 
appearing perfectly satisfied of the reasonableness of what 
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I oflered, yet his natural Weakness and indecision soon set 
him wavering again. He consulted Captain Gore upon the 
same subject, who abruptly stopped him, swearing he must 
be either raving mad or the damnedst idiot in existence, 
desiring he would leave the cabin. 

The silly man next spoke to the Dutch Governor, when 
Mynheer, like a wily Hollander, perceived he might turn 
the foolish Englishman’s fears to his own advantage. Ho 
therefore encouraged him in his scheme, declaring it to be 
the only safe way of getting himself and property from 
India, and by adopting it he would show alike his prudence 
and good sense. Ho further observed to Bentley how 
fortunate it was he had spoken to him, as ho had a very 
fine vessel with a most valuable cargo just ready to depart 
for Colombo, in which ho and his baggage might have a 
conveyance ; that he would also furnish him mth letters 
of recommendation to a friend of his lugh in office at 
Colombo, who would in consequence thereof obtain a passage 
for him to Europe in one of their Indiamen, the finest ships 
in the world. 

The credulous blockhead, delighted at this representa- 
tion, forthwith went again to Captaia Gore to demand an 
order to the commanding officer on board the Nassau to 
deliver up everything belonging to him (Bentley), where- 
upon Captain Gore, with his usual impetuosity, exclaimed, 
“ Damn me, if you ought not to bo shut up in Bedlam. 
However, I give you notice once for all, if you put your 
wild plan into execution of leaving my ship, by God, you 
never set foot in her more, nor would every chest of 
yom rupees induce me to receive you again, so consider ero 
you damn yourself past redemption.” To this uncouth 
though good advice, Bentley replied that all ho required 
was the order, which Captain Gore immodiately wrote and 
gave him, at the same time sending to Mr, Larkins to desire 
that the very moment Captain Bentley with his property 
quitted the ship ho would have the bulkhead of his cabin 
knocked down, and on no pretence whatever suffer Bentley 
to come on board any more. The apartment he bad ocou- 
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pied being thus thrown open made a spaoions and airy 
room, of which possession was given to the French officers 
who were delighted therewith. 

The day after this had occurred Captain Bentley paid 
a visit to Colonel and Mrs. Flint, where Captain Lenox 
happened to be, and who directly attacked him, saying, 
“ What the de’U ha’ ye been aboot, mon ? I’m tordd ye ha’ 
put aw your pelf into the haunds of a rascally Dootchman. 
Hoot, mon, de’il tak the baubee ye’ll e’er see of it maire. 
Grin they once gat ye fairly into their clootohees they’ll cut 
your wem, tak your pelf, and thraw your carcase into the 
oceean ; that’s what they’ll do, you may depand upon it. 
Ye ha’ made a varry bad haund o’ it indeed, Maister Bentley, 
and moreover, Maister Bentley, do ye na ken that the 
de’il a Europe shap ha’ they at Coloombo, nor wal ha’ for 
sax months to come.” This Tingraoious speech set Bentley 
all agog again, nor was he rendered a bit less uncomfortable 
when upon enquiry he found what Captain Lenox had said 
relative to there being no Europe ship at Colombo was too 
true. He therefore concluded the rest of his assertions 
would be equally verified. 

Taking alarm, Bentley suddenly became as airxious to 
regam possession of his rupees, which he had delivered to 
the Dutchman, as he had been to get them out of the 
Nassau. Whilat that was in agitation away he posted to 
Captain Gore, sayiug that upon more mature consideration 
he had determined to remain in the Nassau. This was 
abruptly, coarsely, and peremptorily refused by Captain 
Gtore again swearing violently no consideration upon earth 
should induce him to receive him. Finding aU he could 
say of no avail, Bentley next called upon Captain Lenox, 
to whom he complained bitterly of Captain Gore’s un- 
generous treatment, observing he was sure he (Captain 
Lenox) would have acted very differently, finishing his 
remarks by asking Captain Lenox to give him a passage 
in the Sov&ampton. “ Why, as to giving a passage, Maister 
Bentley, I believe we ha’ plenty of room, but these are 
matters I dunna attend to. Gang awa to my purser, who 
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will tal ye what a cabin ye may have, and at what preea." 
In short, notwithstanding all Bentley’s eloquence, he could 
not succeed with Sawney a bit better than with CaptaLn 
Gore. 

Bentley then applied to me to oiert my influence with 
Captain Gore to induce him to receive him agaia, to which 
I observed there was no place, his former situation beicg 
given to the French offlcers. He eagerly said he did not 
want a cabin, only sufficient space to hang his cot up, in 
the steerage, or anywhere. As I could not help feeling for 
the unhappy man, I did speak to Captain Gore, who flew 
into a dreadful rage, asking what the devU I could mean 
by wishing the ship again to be annoyed by so insufferable 
a madman, and positively refusing my petition. 

Bentley had nothing left for it but complying with the 
demands of Captain lionox’s purser, and actually con- 
sented to pay six thousand sicca rupees for a part of the 
great cabin, nor did his miseries end there. The Dutch 
chief told him his treasure bemg shipped and entered in the 
bill of lading could not be relandod except at Colombo. 
This drove Bentley wild; he threatened that he would 
complain to tho British Admiral, at which M 3 mheer laughed, 
drily saying he would try to get the money out of the 
vessel, though his skipper assured him it could not be done. 

Bentley, kept in a state of feverish anxiety for several 
days, was at last told his money would be restored upon 
his consenting to pay half freight and the port charges, 
amounting altogether to six hundred and fifty dollars, 
which, findin g himself without remedy, he submitted to, 
thus dearly paying for his wavering disposition. 

Being upon the subject of poor Bentley, I hod better 
finish his history. Upon his arrival in England, he either 
really was, or affected to be, disgusted with the manners 
of the metropolis, with the climate, and every circumstance 
of the country, and resolved to return to the more con- 
genial plains of Hindustan. He therefore engaged a passage 
on board the Hinchiriirook, Captain Maxwell, one of the 
fleet that sailed under convoy of Commodore Johnston, 
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who had the famous rencontre with the Erenoh Admiral 
SiifEren at the island of St. Jago, in which short but violent 
contest the Hinchinhrooh being one of the outermost ships 
was roughly handled by the enemy. Bentley, not liking the 
appearance of things, in an early stage of the business dis- 
appeared, nor was it Itnown what had become of him until 
one of the ladies sent into the bread-room as a place of 
safety suddenly exclaimed, “ My God 1 here is a man 
laying at my feet.” The unhappy wight being dragged 
forth proved to be Bentley. Upon the French fleet’s re- 
tiring and the ladies being released, this circumstance was 
publicly talked of, in consequence of which Bentley was 
sent to Coventry, Captain Maxwell making no secret of his 
intentions to bring him to a court martial for cowardice. 
It was supposed that this preyed upon Bentley’s mind; 
he pined and, without any positive malady, died just as the 
ship reached Bengal. 

No hopes remaining of Sir Edward Hughes’s arrival. 
Sir Edward Vernon gave orders for the departure of the two 
ships, and on the 30th of November we sailed with moderate 
and pleasant weather. Scarce had we cleared the land ere 
symptoms of that horrible disease, the scurvy, made its 
appearance, a droumstance Giat increased Captain Gore’s 
fears respecting the Frenchmen. The fourth day after we 
left Ceylon he told me he must take the French officers’ 
side-arms from them for the safety of the ship ; that he 
intended therefore oiviEy to a&k them to deliver the same 
into his custody until they reached England, when he would 
restore them. I without hesitation gave it as my decided 
opinion he would be very wrong to require such a sacrifice. 
Colonel Flint and Mr. Smith coinciding with me, telling 
Captain Gore nothing could justify an act of that sort. His 
fears, however, predominated, and he sent Mr. Darling, his 
purser, with a message to the French officers request- 
ing they would deliver up their swords and fire-arms 
to remain in his custody during the voyage. After 
a strong remonstrance against such a requisition, the 
officers who had appeared upon deck to express their 
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sentiments, finding wliat they said had no efiect upon 
Captain Gore, retired for about five minutes, when they 
reappeared dressed in full regimentals with their swords on. 
Colonel RusseUe again expressing his hope that Captain 
Gore would not enforce his orders. Upon finding he was 
determined to do so, Colonel Russelle went to the gangway 
and threw his sword overboard. His example was followed 
hy the whole party except one, a lieutenant in the army of 
most interesting appearance, who said ho felt the un- 
merited insult so wantonly oilered by the Commander of 
the ship as sensibly as his brother officers possibly could, 
but having no substance independent of his profession, 
and his sword having been the last gift of a much valued 
parent, then no more, he could not bring himself to throw 
it away, as his comrades had very properly done. He then 
very gracefully presented Iits sword to Colonel Flint, en- 
treating he would compassionate his acute feelings and 
retain the gift of a revered parent until the ungenerous 
suspicions of Captain Gore were done away and he thereby 
be entitled to demand the restoration of it. Colonel Flint 
accepted the sword in a neat and appropriato speech, 
lamenting the mistaken caution of Captain Gore requiring 
such a sacrifice of feelings, assuring the French officersr that 
not only himself but every EngUsh passenger on board 
the Nassau entertained the highest respect for them. 
Captain Gore felt ashamed of his suspidons, yet had not 
candour enough to admit that he did so. 

After being at sea three weeks many of the crew were 
so seriously attacked by the scurvy as to be rendered in- 
capable of doing duty, our distress being magnified by the 
weather becoming very boisterous off the south end of 
Madagascar. We, however, proceeded until the 15th of 
January, at which time being in the latitude of thirty-nine 
and a half south in order to avoid the enemy’s ships, a 
tremendous gale come on from the west-north-west, as 
adverse a wind as could blow. The ship was laid to under 
a balance mizen, tumbling about dreadfully. In three days 
we lost six of the hands from the scurvy, all of whom died 
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suddenly, thxee of them dropping to rise no more whilst at 
the helm. Within the following twelve days our loss 
amounted to thirty-three, when we began really and truly 
to t.Viinlr we never should reach St. Helena or any port. 

Captain Gore, terrified beyond measure at the forlorn 
state we were in, carried his weakness so far that at last 
he would not receive the sick list from the Doctor, also 
forbidding any tolling of the bell, as was customary, previous 
to performing the funeral service upon a corpse being com- 
mitted to the deep. He shut himself up in his cabin, from 
which he never stirred except to attend at meals. 

In the height of the bad weather, it beoommg necessary 
to hand the fore-topsail (then close-reefed), the few men 
we had were so reduced and debilitated by illness that they 
remained two hours upon the yard in fruitless exertions 
and endeavours to do the duty they had been sent upon. 
This so enraged Jerry Griffin, the boatswain, that after a 
volley of the most blasphemous oaths, he dropped upon his 
kneos, raismg his hands as if in an act of devotion, and 
prayed to the Almighty that there might not be enough left 
living in the ship to bury the dead. Soon after uttering this 
impious and horrid wish, he observed the poor creatures 
upon the yard were likely to succeed in furling the sail. 
He m the instant clapped his hands, exultingly crying out 
to the men aloft, " That’s nght, that’s right. Well done, 
messmates, well done, my lads.” 

The followmg morning Colonel Flint was talkmg to an 
invalid soldier whom he had often seen when serving with 
the army. As this man appeared to be free from scurvy, the 
Colonel congratulated him upon preserving his health 
amidst such general and fatal disease, asking if he had used 
any particular means to avoid infection, when the fellow 
bluntly replied, “Grog, your honour, grog is your only. 
I’ll be damned if scurvy or any other malady ever hurts me 
while I have plenty of grog, which possesses more virtues 
than aU the contents of the Doctor’s medicine chest.” 
During the conversation we were summoned to dinner, and 
accordingly w«it into the cuddy where we were scarcely 
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seated ere the Doctor was called out, but as that ooouired 
daily nothing was said by any present. In a few minutes 
he returned, and to our inexpressible surprize and horror, 
announced that the man whom Colonel I'lint had just before 
been talking with was dead 1 A shocking exit this. 



CHAPTER XVH 


A SECOND TIME AT CAPE TOWN 

T he groat injuiitioe Captain Gore had done our French 
officers and privates was now made manifest by their 
voluntarily coming forward and offering their assistance in 
working the ship, which from that hour they did with the 
utmost zeal, a few amongst them who had been seamen 
proving of the greatest use, and there is not a doubt but we 
owed our preservation entirely to them. Our companion, 
the Soviliampton, could give us no aid, the crow being all 
affected by scurvy, though not of so fatal and disastrous a 
kind as ours. Smith (the surgeon) was grievously distressed 
at seeing the ravages made by the cruel distemper without 
having it in his power to prevent or alleviate the misfortune 
though he made various experiments for that purpose. 
Wine, sugar, spruce, and every other antiscorbutic pro- 
curable were abundantly supplied, without material benefit. 
The three first men that died Smith opened, hoping to gain 
some information from the state of certain parts of the 
inside, but he was disappointed, all the vital parts ap- 
pearing sound and healthy. 

Mr. Greer, our chief mate, pursued his usual practice, 
being shut up in his cabin five days out of every six, and 
when he did show himself upon deck he was generally drunk. 
This produced many unpleasant altercations between him 
and Captain Gore, the latter always losing his temper, 
when he abused Greer as a brute and everything base. 
This abuse Greer returned threefold ; the end generally was 
Gore’s ordering him off the deck. I once heard Captain 
Crore say to him upon the quarter-deck, “ You are a drunken 
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good-for-nothing vagabond. Go to your cabin or by God 
I’ll order you into irons,” to which Greer replied, " You 
dare as well be damned, you scoundrel. Suppose I am 
drunk, what then ? Drunk or sober I know my duty, and 
can do it like a seaman, which I’ll be damned if you are 
capable of.” Captain Gore, mad with passion, ran into his 
cabin for a sword, and I have no doubt would in his rage 
have put Greer to death, but during his absence the boat- 
swain had taken Greer up in his arms and by main force 
carried him down to his cabin. 

My daily business was endeavouring to console Mrs. Smith 
and Mrs. Flint during the bad weather, dividing the morn- 
ing between them. One day when the motion of the 
ship was extremely violent I went into the round-house to 
Mrs. Smith. T had taken her eldest child, George, upon 
my knee as I sat upon the deck, having just advised her to 
lot the rest also come by me, as being safer than where they 
then were, when a sea broke over the ship that for a time 
quite overwhelmed her. Down she went upon her beam 
ends. The shock was so violent and sudden everything 
yielded to it. Mrs. Smith, who was sitting on her bed with 
a child on each side, came, cot and aU, bodily over to lee- 
ward, as did chests, trunks, and every article in the cabin. 
How George and myself escaped being maimed, if not killed, 
was marvellous. Although for some moments I actually 
thought the ship had upset, I could not help smiling at the 
scene that presented itself, the female servants donndeiing 
about in all positions, Mrs. Smith screeching to them to 
cover their nakedness, whilst she herself was employed in 
gathering up curls, toupees, and various articles of her 
toilette she would not upon any consideration have ex- 
hibited to profane eyes. 

Mr. Smith had just come in from deck, and was com- 
forting his family by telling them the officers thought the 
fury of the gale was spent, when the ship took the desperate 
heel I have above mentioned. He was then standing by 
tho side of his wife’s cot, when the violence of the jerk 
made him lose Ins hold. Finding himself going bodily to 
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leewaid, and being apprehensive of falling upon the chil- 
dren, he by an extraordinary exertion stopped himself 
by laying hold of a oot-hook fixed in. one of the beams, but 
in so doing swung round with suoh force as to put his 
shoulder out of joint. The pain attending it was so acute 
as to occasion fainting. His namesake, instantly at- 
tending, put the arm into its place again before he recovered. 
These united accidents were the more distressing and serious 
from Mrs. Smith’s being in hourly expectation of laying in. 
Apprehensions were therefore entertained that the conse- 
quences might be fatal to her. Happily, however, no evil 
attended. 

A fine active lad about eighteen years of age, a midship- 
man, whose name was Smith, was amongst the earliest of 
those attacked by the scurvy. Being blessed with fine 
spirits and an uncommon share of fortitude he resisted the 
fatal malady in an extraordinary manner, declaring he 
would not yield, but would do his duty as long as he could 
stand. He kept his resolution nor left the deck until he 
dropped, as was supposed, dead. Being convoyed to his 
cot and medicine being administered, he rallied, though not 
sufiBlciently to be able to go upon deck again. We aU felt 
extremely interested in this young man. The Doctor’s atten- 
tions, too, were unremitting. One symptom of the disorder 
was an extraordinary listlessness and disinclination to move. 
Being urged to exert himself, he repeatedly jumped out of 
his cot, but had not strength enough to support himself 
and generally fainted. Every conafort the ship afforded was 
given to him. 

We had now only sixteen men who could do any duty of 
the ship’s crew. Mr, Larkins therefore considered it Mgh 
time to take some decisive step, and having spoken to 
Captain Gore privately without effect, he after dinner on 
the 30th of January addressed him before us aU, described 
the desperate state the ship was reduced to, being worked 
entirely by the French, no of&oer hut himself and the fifth 
able to appear upon deck, the fresh provisions entirely ex- 
hausted, and only water for three weeks left ; that under 
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Buch oircumstanceB they ought to make for the nearest 
port at aU risks. 

Captain Gore, terrified at Larkms’s speech, asked what 
he would advise, when Larkins instantly replied, “Make 
for the Cape as fast as possible.” Captain Gore then directed 
him to speak the SouOum/pton and say our situation having 
become desperate we must run for a port. Going as close 
as the sea would allow to our companion, the communication 
was made, when Captain Lenox said he thought it absolutely 
necessary for the preservation of both ships that we should 
go into the Cape. We accordingly stood direct for the land. 
The moment this measure was determined on, we went to 
inform the poor invalid Smith, who lay gasping in his cot, 
his death being expected every hour. He seemed much 
gratified by the intelligence, observing in a languid tone 
that could ho hold out to get a mouthful of fruit he was 
sure he should survive. 

The 1st of February, 1780, we struck soundings upon the 
bank ofi Cape LaguUas, early the next morning saw the 
land, and as it was then blowing very strong direct on shore 
the two Commanders determined to make for False Bay 
instead of rounding the Cape, as the most likely way to 
avoid any French cruisers. We accordingly (certainly at 
considerable risk) went close in under the land, running 
along shore until four in the afternoon of the 2nd, at which 
hour we opened False Bay, stood directly in, and at six 
both ships came to an anchor. Our invalid, Smith, after 
we made the land, enquired every quarter of an hour with 
extreme earnestness when we should get in. About noon of 
the 2nd he gave up all hopes, lay in the most melancholy 
state, uttering nothing but, “ Oh, fruit, fruit, or I die.” 
Soon after we anchored, a boat from the shore brought off 
a variety of fruits, vegetables, and refreshments. Every- 
body ran with the utmost anxiety to Smith’s cot with fruit 
of all sorts . The Doctor held a bunch of grapes to him, which 
the poor fellow (then spceohless and entirely exhausted) by 
an effort raised to his Ups, and with a deep groan expired, 1 
H is death was sincerely lamented by all on board. 
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Upon onr arrival Mr. Smith proposed a subscription for 
the French privates, to whose exertions and indefatigable 
labours we were indebted for our hves. He set the example 
by giving one hundred guineas. Colonel Flint a like sum, to 
which I joined my mite of twenty guineas. 

The night we got in, and after poor Smith’s death, we all 
went on shore to Mr. Brandt, the Dutch chief, where we 
experienced a pleasing change from what we had undergone 
for many weeks. Instead of a scanty table with scarce any 
fresh provisions, we sat down to most excellent fish, fiesh, 
and fowl, followed by a dessert consisting of the fruits of all 
quarters of the world, and, what was still better, light and 
cheerful hearts. Mr. Brandt told us our escape was most 
fortunate. Monsieur Trou Jolie with two line-of -battle ships 
and two frigates having been cruising near three weeks 
expressly for our two ships, his squadron being in sight all 
the afternoon while we were also seen crawling close in 
along shore, the French as the evening approached stand- 
ing oS to keep plenty of sea room, as they did every night, 
and having no suspicion we should put into False Bay at 
that season. Had we attempted to go round tho Cape we 
must inevitably have been captured. Luckily, the enemy 
did not see us, nor we them. 

On the 3rd we set off for the Cape Town, where I took up 
my residence at Mrs. Vanrenen’s, vith whom I lodged on 
my way to India in the SeaTiorse. She had taken another 
husband and was now Mrs. VanCahman. The two eldest 
daughters were become fine young women, especially the 
senior, an errant coquette, evidently laying herself out to 
catch some wealthy Englishman in the bonds of matrimony, 
to which scheme she in about a year after the time I am 
now speaking of fell a martyr. A man named Hatfield, 
being passenger on board a Danish Indiaman from Bengal, 
stopped at the Cape. He lodged at VanCahman’s, cutting 
an amazing figure, displaying a profusion of shawls and 
rich Eastern staffs, several of which he presented to the 
handsome Dutch girl. The report of Hatfield by the Com- 
mander of the ship was that he had amassed a large fortune 
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which he was returning home to enjoy. This account made 
him the object of attack. The damsel set her cap at him, 
and he, who supposed she would have at least ten thousand 
from her mother, readily bit. In short, they were married. 
It proved a mutual talte in, the lady not having sixpence 
in the world, Hatfield precisely the same. He was an im- 
pudent, chattering puppy, and had never been in a higher 
situation of life than purser. 

An explanation took place soon after the wedding, when, 
instead of mutual upbraidings, the couple laughed heartily 
at the double deception, wisely determining to make the 
best of a bad bargain. As they were both remarkably well 
looking and by no means deficient in mother wit, they con- 
cluded from their joint ahiliiies a livelihood might be gained 
aomehow or other. 

The night we landed at the Cape Mrs. Smith was delivered 
of a daughter, two days after which Trou JoHe and his 
squadron put into Table Bay from his unsuccessful cruise, 
his ships being all crippled from the tempestuous weather 
they had encountered. Enraged at finding the two English 
ships had slipped into False Bay; he the morning of his 
arrival summoned the officers of his fieet, when he proposed 
going round in his fiagship, the Brilliant, and cutting them 
&om their anchors, insisting that a mere saluting battery, 
which was all there ,was at False Bay, could not be considered 
as protection against their seizing an enemy. This proposi- 
tion coming immediately to the ears of the Dutch Governor, 
he sent notice to Monsieur Trou Jolie that if such an un- 
justifiable measure was carried into effect ho should deem 
it tantamount to a declaration of war, and would act 
accordingly. 

Knowing that the French squadron could not sail until 
repaired, which must occupy some days, the Dutch Gover- 
nor put ten eighteen-pound guns on board a Dutch vessel 
and sent them round to False Bay, where they were mounted, 
an artillery officer and party of men with plenty of ammuni- 
tion being also stationed at them, with orders to resist any 
attempt made by the French to molest the English ships. 
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This well-timed and spirited conduct of the Governor had 
the desired effect ; Mr. Trou Jolio did not carry his threat 
into execution. The alarm this had occasioned having 
subsided, the French officers mixed with us all in perfect 
harmony, a few of the chattering coxcombs sometimes 
their ill-fortune in losing their shares of two such 
valuable prizes as our ships would have proved to them, 
arrogantly affecting to console themselves in the certainty 
they felt that they should stfll take them ere they reached 
Europe. Their Commander stationed a frigate at the mouth 
of the bay to watch our vessels, and had a line-of-hattle 
ship made ready to follow us should we have moved. 

We lived a merry life, having dances, concerts, or plays 
every evening, at which a number of very fine girls were 
always present. 

Towards the end of the month (February) seeing no 
chance of the Nassau getting away and having already been 
ten months from Bengal, I became anxious to continue my 
voyage, the committee having requested I would use the 
greatest possible dispatch. A fleet of Dutch Indiamen 
being to sail shortly, I consulted my fellow-passengers as to 
the propriety of my going on in one of them, which they all 
advised me to do. I therefore applied to the Commodore, 
Mynheer Paardakoper, to whom I was introduced by Colonel 
Gordon, respecting a passage. He said, he would give me 
an answer m two days, at the end of which time he called 
to tell me I might have his state room, being an excellent 
apartment, for six hundred 'pounds sterling. The enormity 
of the demand astonished me so much I knew not how to 
act, and in my turn said I must take time to consider of 
it. Indeed, I conceived it would be highly improper to 
yield to such imposition, but upon speaking to Messieurs 
Smith and Flmt they were of opinion that under all the 
circumstances I ought, even upon such exorbitant terms, 
to go as the Nassm might not sail for several months. I 
therefore closed with Mr. Paardakoper, paying 1111111 his price, 
and writing to the committee in Calcutta to inform them 
thereof and the motives that influenced me thereto. 
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Upon our arrival at the Cape we had learnt that Sir 
Edward Hughes, with a large fleet, had touched at the 
port on his way to India, and only left it in the middle of 
November. 

During the last week of my stay at the Cape I was far 
from well, in consequence of which I left off drinking wine, 
except a couple of glasses of Constantia. 

My feUow-passengers were to be Colonel de Prehn, a 
German, who had been many years at the Cape, and had 
risen gradually to the supreme command of the army ; he 
was a well-informed, accomplished man ; his wife, a hand- 
some woman, a native of the Cape, from whence she had 
never been ; they both spoke English perfectly ; two 
Dutch gentlemen who hod held situations in the Civil 
Service ; Mr. Paterson, whom I mentioned when at this 
place in 1777 as employed by Lady Strathmore to collect 
natural curiosities. Her Ladyship, instead of fulfilling her 
engagements, suffered his bills to be protested and returned, 
thereby exposing him to great drOhculties, and had it not 
been for the assistance of Colonel de Prehn, who advanced 
him money to settle with his creditors, he would have been 
thrown into gaol at the Gape. The cuddy party was there- 
fore, including the Captain, to consist of seven. 

I went off to see the accommodation I was to have, which 
I found very spacious, airy, and comfortable. The Captain 
informed me it was customary for passengers to breakfast 
in their own cabins, but if I preferred taking that meal with 
him in the round-house he should be glad of my company, 
to which I agreed. After a handsome dinner, we returned 
on shore in his barge. On the way he gave me a brief 
sketch of his life. When quite a boy his father, always 
partial to Great Britain, had sent him to England, there 
placing bim in an academy, where he was taught English, 
French, and various branches of the mathematics. His 
parents’ chief object being to make him a perfect seaman, 
naval tactics were most particularly attended to. Assiduous 
in his attentions, his progress was rapid, so that at the ex- 
piration of the third year he had nothing more to learn. 
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When only fourteen years of age he went on board a line- 
of -battle ship under the immediate care of tho master, an 
old acquaintance of his father’s. Under this gentleman he 
acted as mate with infinite credit to himself, frequently 
receiving the public acknowledgments and thanks of the 
Commander for his conduct. At the end of that period he 
quitted the British Navy to return to his native country, 
bearing with him the moat unqualified approbation of those 
he had served under. 

Captain Paardakoper’s father, delighted at perusing such 
flattermg testimomals of his son’s industry and abilities, 
exerted his influence with people in power at Amsterdam, 
soon obtaining a situation for him as second officer of an 
East Indiaman, in which service, after going two voyages, 
he obtained the command of one. At the time my acquaint- 
ance commenced witk him he was about sixty years of age, 
a hale, strong man, and being then the Senior Captain in 
the Dutch Company’s service, carried a broad pennant 
and had the title of Commodore, a rank of importance in 
Holland, the officers in the Company’s service aU receiving 
their commissions from the States-General and wearing 
the uniform of their Navy, a blue coat with scarlet 
facings, richly laced, waistcoat and breeches also of 
scarlet. 

Captain Paardakoper’s ship’s name was the HM WoUe- 
made, i.e. the Brave Woltemade, so called from the following 
extraordinary circumstance. A homeward-bound ship from 
Batavia happened to be at anchor in Table Bay when one 
of those tremendous gales that occur there at certain times 
of the year came on. The tempest raged with such violence, 
blowing direct on shore, that no boat could go off to the 
assistance of the ship then making signals of distress. Her 
anchors not holding her from the violence of the sea, she 
drifted and soon struck, immediately falling upon her broad- 
side, the waves breaking over her with the utmost force, 
sweeping away everything that opposed them. The sight 
was truly pitiable to those on shore, there being upwards 
of two hundred souls on board and no prospect of saving 
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any of them, though not more than a quarter of a mile 
from the beach. She had several female passengers and 
children, whose cries and lamentations were distinctly 
heard. 

Large rewards were offered by the Governor to any who 
should suggest a mode of relieving the unfortunate people. 
Several boats attempted to get off, but were all swamped 
in the heavy surf and dashed to pieces. One of the specta- 
tors at last determined to afford succour or perish in the 
effort. This person’s name was Woltemade. He was pos- 
sessed of a large tract of land and farms on the sea coast of 
the Bay, with every foot of which he was well acquainted, 
being a famous fisher. He had a remarkable fine horse, 
milk-white, of uncommon strength, and so sagacious he 
used to observe of it that it could do everything but speak. 
It struck him that by riding about a mile along the shore 
to windward he might be able to swim off upon this favourite 
horse to the wreck, taking with him the end of a small line, 
the other being made fast on shore. He and his noble 
animal accordingly plunged into the foaming ocean in tho. 
presence of some thousands of spectators, all most anxious 
beholders of the extraordinary scene. To their utter astonish- 
ment he reached the wreck, his line was made fast to a strong 
rope which was then hauled on shore, and himself and horse 
returned in safety, bearing with him two fine boys of eight 
and nine years old. 

By the rope from the ship hauled taut to a post on the 
land thirty persons reached the shore in little more than an 
hour, when it unfortunately snapped. The miserable people 
still on the wreck uttered the most piteous and piercing cries 
on perceiving the accident, whereupon the generous Wolte- 
made resolved to make a second effort for their relief, al- 
though the bystanders observed his horse seemed to have 
exhausted his powers by the former exertions. Ho accord- 
ingly once more plunged into the turbulent element, and once 
more succeeded in conveying a small cord to the wreck, but 
in the instant he had so done he and his noble animal were 
overwhelmed by the sea and sunk to rise no more. Tho 
ir.— Q 
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sympathizing crowd uttered a shriek of despair at the fate 
of the hero and his extraordinary horse. 

Seventy more of the people were preserved by the second 
hawser, when that also gave way. Night then approaching, 
more than one hundred stiU remained in the wreck, aU of 
whom perished. At daylight the following morning the ship 
had gone to pieces. 

In commemoration of the persevering intrepidity of this 
wonderful man the Dutch East India Company caused the 
ship I came home in to be htdlt, naTwing her the Hdd WoUe- 
made, there being a carved representation of the extra- 
ordinary occurrence, very well executed, upon her stem, in 
which Woltemade and bis horse are the principal figures in 
the act of swimming off to the wreck. 

About a week before leaving the Cape, one James Adcock, 
who had saved a sum of fifteen hundred pounds as a 
petty merchant in Bengal, when he left by the Southampton, 
offered himself to me as a servant, observing he was sure 
he could be useful to me in a foreign ship, having acted as 
steward on board a Danish man-of-war. Lildng the man’s 
manner, I engaged him, Captain Paardakoper upon my 
recommendation appointing him steward, and a capital 
good one he proved. 

Besides the unreasonable sum of six hundred pounds I 
paid for my passage, I sent on board a chest of English 
claret which I purchased from Mr. BaJlandyne, second 
officer of the Southampton, likewise the same quantity of 
fine old madeica. Shortly prior to embarking, Adcock 
called at my lodging to ask if I knew anything of Mr. Pater- 
son, as he had applied to him for a loan of four hundred 
pounds, proposiug repayment in London at a favourable 
exchange from a considerable sum due to him from Lady 
Strathmore, which amount ho was willing to advance 
provided I thought he mi^ht do so with safety. AU. I could 
say was I knew Mr. Paterson had a large demand upon her 
Lsidyship, but when it would be recovered I could not teU ; 
that my aoquoiatance with Mr. Paterson was very slight, 
but I had a good opinion of him and believed him to be an 
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honest man who would do everything that was correct and 
proper ; that as to advancing money he (Adcock) must 
judge for himself. I heard no more of the matter until we 
had been some time at sea, when Adcock told me he had 
lent Mr. Paterson four hunted pounds and showed me his 
promissory note for it. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


IN HOLLAND 

O N the 9th of March, 1780, 1 took leave of Captains Gore 
and Lenox, as well as my other Nassau companions, and 
on the morning of the 10th, with my little pet boy. Nabob, 
went on board the Held Woltewxde. I felt rejoiced at leaving 
the Cape in the hope that my health would mend from the 
pure air at sea. At one o’clock we sat down to an excellent 
dinner, contrary to my expectation dressed quite in the 
Engliaii style, instead of everything floating in oil, as I had 
been led to suppose would be the case. There was upon the 
table three immense dishes of vegetables, one of them being 
as beautiful coUiflowers as I evor beheld with an appearance 
as if fresh out from the garden, and this continued daily the 
whole voyage. The meat being removed was followed by 
a dessert of pines, grapes, melons, a variety of plums, apples, 
pears, and the highest flavoured oranges I ever tasted, 
added to all which was many Mnds of dried fruits, which 
likewise continued every day. 

Upon riain g the first morning I saw breakfast upon table, 
a clean cloth and every article as neat as could be. There 
was coffee, tea, as good rolls as ever were baked on shore, 
and what was more extraordinary, admirable fresh butter, 
toast, eggs, ham, sausages, smoked beef rasped, and lastly 
an immense cheese. The tea and coffee I found were ex- 
clusively for me, my messmate not touching either, but 
eating heartily of the solids, quaJif 3 dng the same with two 
or three draughts of cline (small) beer, as the Captain called 
it, but which was, in fact, as strong as our porter. He 
finished by chucking down a glass of the favourite liquor 
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gin, then called £or his pipe. Indeed, it •was scarcely ever 
out of his mouth except when eating or asleep, I will not 
venture to say how many sopehya he took between breakfast 
and dinner. It appeared to me that his servant was in per- 
petual motion -with the gin bottle and glass. True, the 
latter was small, but the repetition rendered the quantity 
considerable, and yet I never saw him intoxicated. 

Everything was very comfortable on board, and Captain 
Paardakoper’s attentions to me most marked. Observing 
that I was low-spirited, he tried various ways to correct it, 
and amongst his good-natured endeavours was that of 
teaching me trick-track, a game I became exceedingly 
fond of. 

The second night of my being on board, I had occasion 
about an ho'ur after I went to bed to rise and go to the 
quarter gallery. Passing through the round-house I was 
greatly alarmed at seeing the Captain fast asleep upon a 
couch, a pipe in his mouth, the bowl of which was down- 
wards and the contents laying on the deck. I instantly 
roused and showed him -with terror the embers of tobacco 
upon the boards, when, ■with the utmost composure, he 
said, “ Oh, no danger, no danger, the tobacoo-ash never 
gives the fire.” Notwithstanding this decided opinion I 
never afterwards felt quite at ease, often getting up in the 
night-time to take a peep at the situation of the Captain 
and his pipe. 

About a week after we had been at sea, the Captaiu, after 
dinner, said to me, “ Come, sir, I perceive that I must be 
your doctor. Follow my advice and you’ll be a stout man 
very soon.” I replied that I was ready to do whatever he 
recommended. ‘‘WeU then,” added the Captain, “as I 
know you have good claret on board, let you and 1 take a 
bottle of it, instead of that vile sweet stuff you daily drink.” 
I acceded, a bottle of claret was produced which we emptied, 
took a second, and I never slept better than the ensuing 
night. His prescription proved so congenial to my stomach 
that I improved under it every day, soon feeling aa well as 
ever I was in my life. 
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Captain Paardakoper was in eveJry respect a liberal- 
minded man. He laughed at the old system of navigation 
pursued by their ships, which although known to bo errone- 
ous was persevered in merely because it had been so for 
more than a hundred years. One of these foUies was that 
of shortening sail (no matter how the weather) in certain 
latitudes. His mode of conducting the fleet was precisely 
the same as in our servioe, and no British Commander could 
carry sail in a better style than he did. The fleet under his 
command consisted of five large Indiamen with a beautiful 
little ship about three hundred tons, which he made act as 
a frigate. Three of the captains, being well acquainted 
with the Hlrill and abilities of the Commodore, obeyed his 
orders with alacrity. The fourth, an obstinate brute of the 
old school, would adhere rigidly to the Company’s instruc- 
tions. His ship was called the Verma, as errant a tub as the 
Southmn/pton, and from the manner in which she was navi- 
gated had been a twelvemonth getting from Batavia to the 
Cape. 

The tenth day after we left the Cape at daybreak we f ouna 
ourselves close to a large cutter under Enghsh colours. 
There being a very light air of wind, a boat came from her, 
the officer in her telling us she belonged to the East India 
Company, was commanded by Captain Bendy, and stationed 
off the Island of St. Helena to look out for any French ships. 
We also learnt the Island bore right ahead, distant eighteen 
leagues. The boat then went back to the cutter, returning 
immediately with Captain Bendy, whom our Commodore 
invited to dinner. He aooordin^y remained on board the 
whole day. 

At noon we saw the land, and at sunset were within five 
miles of it, when Captain Bendy took leave. As he had told 
me he should put in to report our fleet, 1 availed myself of 
that opportunity to write to my Twickenham playfellow, 
Robartes Carr, then Chaplain to the Settlement. This 
gentleman, nearly my own age, had, when a boy, resided 
with his mother at the next house but one to my father’s at 
Twickenham as guests to Mr. Bindley, who succeeded to 
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Lord Radnor’s beautiful seat. Young Carr and I wore con- 
stantly together, taking many a hard tug at the oar and 
other amusements. 

At daylight the next morning we had run out of sight of 
the Island, four days after which we made Ascension, the 
famous place for turtle, passing it at a great distance. 

Notwithstanding the repeated threats of the Commodore 
to use violent measures, the Captain of the Venua continued 
to torment and to delay us. He never would obey any 
orders, and daily stopped the fleet four or five hours. 

Upon making the Azores, or Western Islands, the Com- 
modore told me his orders were to take the fleet north 
about, that is, to the westward and northward of Ireland 
and Scotland, an order ho was desirous of parrying, if 
possible, and which he should endeavour to do from the 
leaky state of the Venua and her being short of water. In 
a few days after, the weather being moderate and fine, he 
made the signals for aU the Commanders of the fleet to 
come on board the Woltemade. Being assembled, he read his 
instructions to them, after which he said the state of the 
Fewtts, he conceived, would justify a deviation by going 
through the English Channel instead of north about, 
whereby in all probability a month would be saved. The 
Captains all coincided in the opinion except the Vems'a. 
He, after hearing the sentiments of each, declared hb dis- 
sent to any breach of instructions on account of his ship, 
which he aflh:med to be as capable of keeping the sea as any 
one of the fleet, and he should protest against her being 
made a pretext for the necessity of avoiding the north 
passage. The idea was thereupon given up, to my extreme 
mortification, for Captain Paardakoper had promised to 
let me get into the first English ship we should meet in the 
Channel going into port. He said bis directions were to 
land all passengers, without exception, at Amsterdam ; 
exactly like a bale of goods to be entered at the Custom 
House, notwithstanding which he would yield to the daim 
of me by any British Commander. 

On the 30th of May we made Ireland, running along the 
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western aide, close upon a wind, in order to go round the 
northern end of it and of Scotland, to touch at Shetland, 
where a Dutch ship of war would he ready to receive and 
convoy us through the North Sea into the Texel, The wind 
continuing to blow from the east-north-east, wo necessarily 
stood on to the northward so far as to the latitude of sixty- 
three, where, although we had no night, the weather was 
exceedingly disagreeable, being dreary and cold, thick fogs, 
gloomy and threatening skies. I often thought from the 
tremendous blackness of the horizon we were to be blown 
out of the water, but as these formidable clouds rose it 
turned to mere drizzling rain with thick fog. 

I one morning upon wakmg asked my boy Nabob as to 
the state of the weather, when he answered, “ No much ee 
wind, but too much ee smoke.” Not at all knowing what 
he meant, 1 rose and looking out saw there was so thick 
a fog one could not see across the ship, which Nabob called 
“smoke.” The 4th the wind suddenly shifted to north- 
west; wo hauled in, and the next day, the 6th, made 
Shetland, off which a very fine Dutch frigate, the Thetis, 
of thirty-six guns, joined us. The Commander, a well-look- 
ing man who spoke admirable good English, came on board, 
desiring the Commodore to follow his ship, as he should 
bring the fleet to an anchor for thirty hours. He then in- 
vited the Commodore and his passengers to dine with him, 
which being accepted he took leave. 

At eleven o’clock the fleet anchored off the principal town. 
Upon my expressing a wish to see the place, the Commodore 
immediately ordered his barge to be made ready, into which 
Colonel de Prehn, Mr. Paterson, and myself went, and were 
rowed to the most wretched town I ever beheld, principally 
consisting of fishermen’s huts with only three or four 
houses fit for a human creature to inhabit. The inhabitants 
received us with the utmost good-nature and hospitality. 
The herrings were the finest I ever tasted, upon which I 
should have dined but for my engagement to the Thetis. 

Having gone through every part of the place we went 
to the frigate, where we were received by an excellent band 
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MUSIC ON THE THETIS 

of music playing on the quarter-deck. At two (Mrs. de 
Prehn being come) we sat down to a sumptuous ^nner oi 
three courses, the first oonsisiang entirely of fish, in whicl: 
was the largest turbot I ever beheld, but the herrings were 
so exquisite I ate of nothing else. A very good band played 
during dinner. When the cloth was removed some charm- 
ing songs and duets were sung both in Dutch and German, 
the music plaintive, sweet, and exactly to my taste. (We 
had a great deal of it, too, on board the WoUemade in a 
capital style, the greater part of the watch frequently join- 
mg in chorus with most correct harmony.) After spending 
a very agreeable day on board the Thetis we at midnight re- 
turned to our ship. It was a novel scene to us to have 
broad daylight at that hour. Indeed, there was no night 
at all, at least no darkness. 

Early the following morning it blew fresh from the west- 
south-west with thick weather and rain at times, notwith- 
standing which the Thetis made the signal for sailing, and 
by seven o’clock the fleet were under way. The wind and 
rain continued but did not prevent the Captain of the 
Thetis from coming to dine on board our ship. Captain 
Paardakoper having invited him so to do. Considering we 
had been three months from port the fare was not bad, our 
guest expressing his surprize at seeing so many good dishes 
after so long a voyage, and also at the handsome manner 
in which it was served. This was entirely owing to the 
abilities of Adcock. 

The Thetis had left Holland three weeks when war with 
England was daily expected, owing to a strong French 
party in the Dutch Coimcila, the public at large being 
violently against it. The Captain informed us of the 
universally lamented death of that great man and able 
navigator, Captain Cook, which event he said was considered 
by aU Europe as an irreparable misfortune. The news had 
reached Amsterdam the day he left that city. 

The weather continued wet and tempestuous the whole 
of the eth and 7th, making me bestow some curses upon 
Scotland, from which the wind blew direct. The first part 
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of the 8th was fair. At noon a floot of upwards of throe 
hundred sail of small Dutch vessels hove in sight escorted 
by two frigates, standing to the northward. At 2 p.ra. 
we were in the midst of them, when the wind suddenly 
flew round to north-north-west, increasing in violence. 
For us it was quite fair, but adverse as possible for those 
we met. They were the annual fleet bound to Shetland 
and the other islands for herrings. These they pickle and 
sell to the English, upon whose shores the fish were taken, 
receiving for the same an immense sum of money every 
year. This large fleet standing in aU directions and all 
positions, reefing and preparing to encounter the gale, was 
one of tho prettiest sights I ever saw. 

It blew BO fresh that in two hours we ran so far as not 
even to see the frigates. The 9th the wind increased to 
a hard gale, with heavy rain. As our convoy’s reckoning 
made us near the Dutch coast and we could not venture to 
run closer in such weather, the fleet was ordered to lay to. 
This was a mortifying circumstance to be tumbling about 
on a turbulent ocean with the wind as fair as it could blow, 
but such is the nature of the coast of Holland, and so 
numerous are the rooks and shoals in every direction that 
it nannot be approached without previously seeing the land- 
marks, or the buoys. We lay four-and-twenty hours in as 
unpleasant a state as over I was in. The 10th the weather 
moderated — we therefore once more stood for the land, 
which we saw at eleven in the forenoon. Captain Paarda- 
koper saying he had never seen a hotter landfall, the mouth, 
or entrance, to the Texel being directly before us. At 
1 p.m., the fleet being supplied with pilots, we stood on, 
passing through the Mars Diep in very shallow water. At 
seven in the evening we came to an anchor off the Island of 
Texel in perfectly smooth water. 

Having consulted Captain Paardakoper as to my pro- 
ceeding, he recommended me not to leave the ship until 
next morning, but to start early in a Dutch boat to a town 
he mentioned about fourteen miles up the Zuyder Zee, 
where I might land and pursue the rest of the journey in 
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a carriage. He added that if I would wait until ten o’clock 
he would aooompany me quite to Amsterdam, an offer 1, 
as an absolute strainer in a foreign land, was glad to avail 
myself of. He accordingly bespoke a boat, into which, after 
eating a hearty breakfast, the Commodore, myself, and 
Nabob got, the ship’s crew giving us three cheers as wo 
quitted her side. 

After a brisk run for four hours we reached Inkhausen, 
a neat, handsome town, distant about thirty-two miles from 
the Texel. While our carriage was preparing we took some 
refreshment, then stepped into a conveyance lUre a phaeton, 
except for its being driven by a coachman who sat upon a box 
directly before us, so that the smoke from his pipe (for he 
smoked the whole way) came directly in our faces. It was 
drawn by a pair of immense, tall, black horses that, like 
their driver, seemed to have a will of their own, taking special 
care not to hurry themselves. 

We changed horses four times, passing through a rick 
fertile country for about thirty-three miles, when we enteret. 
the famous city of Amsterdam, driving to a large hotel, 
where the Commodore, after securing a bed for me, went 
about his own business, promising to be with me early 
the next morning. He accordingly came to breakfast, after 
which he accompanied me to the house of Messieurs Fye, 
Rich, and Wilkinson, English merchants of respectability, 
to whom I had a letter of introduction from Colonel Gordon 
at the Cape. Mr. Rich was in England, but Mr. Wilkinson 
received me with much politeness, requesting I would con- 
sider his hoTise as my home during my stay at Amsterdam. 
He gave his chief clerk directions to get my baggage cleared 
from the Custom House as soon as it arrived there, which 
he said could not be for some days, probably eight or nine, 
the Commodore promising to expedite it all in his power. 

1 preferred keeping a chamber at the hotel, but accepted 
Mr. Wilkinson’s invitation to meals. The Commodore 
and my host then went to their respective employ. I re- 
turned to the hotel, and going into the coffee-room, found 
a number of English assembled, conversing upon the sub- 
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jeot of aln.rnniTi g riots that had ocouired, and sti]l subsisted, 
in London, of -which the most extraordinary and alarming 
accounts had just reached them. In the company was a 
gentleman whose face seemed familiar to me, and who I 
observed looking earnestly at me. In a few minutes he 
addressed me, saying, “If not greatly mistaken I am 
speaking to an old Twickenham acquaintance named 
William Hickoy.” I directly recognized him as tho youngest 
Salvador, -with whose family mine had been intimate for 
many years. He told me he was settled at Amsterdam, and 
shoidd be happy to show me every attention. He im- 
mediately introduced me to some of the first people of the 
city, from whom I received invitations enough to fill up a 
month had I been able to remain so long in Holland. 

I spent the second day with a gay party at Salvador’s. 
Whilst sitting with them after dinner, a servant whispered 
me to say a gentleman wished to spesir to me in private, 
I instantly went to him, when I was surprized to find it was 
my shipmate, Mr. Paterson, who seemed greatly agitated 
and distressed. Upon my asking the occasion of his un- 
easiness, he showed me a letter he had just received from 
Colonel de Prehn, -written in harsh and positive terms. It 
stated that having advanced five hundred pounds at the 
Cape to enable him to settle -with his creditors and leave that 
place, he expected, if not the cash, at least security for it 
previous to leaving Holland, which he must soon do, intend- 
ing to fix his residence in Glermany. “Now,” observed 
Paterson, “ it is as much out of my power to find money here 
as it was in Africa, being an utter stranger without a single 
acquaintance except those who came in the WoUemade” 
Feeling greatly for the poor man, I "undertook to speak to 
the Colonel on his behalf. I did so. At the first interview 
I Qoidd efiect nothing, but I discovered the gallant German 
to be an errant Jew. He declared the sum due -with mterest 
was of importance to him, and have it he must and would. 
1 left him in anger ! 

Upon my return to the hotel another annoyance awaited 
me, for there I found Adcock in sad tribulation. He had 
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heard that De Preha threatened to put Paterson in prison, 
and then,” said he, “ what is to become of my debt, the 
loss of which would ruin me ? ” I endeavoured to console 
him by assurances that he was safe, and that although 
some time might elapse ere he received the cash ultimately 
he certainly would do so. After repeating his apprehensions 
over and over again, I with difficulty got rid of him. 
left me declaring I was his sole dependence, that upon me 
he relied to prevent his utter ruin. He continued his visit 
and complaints to me daily, crying and bewailing lament- 
ably, begging and beseeching me to give him some writing 
to say he was secure. This I declined, truly observing I 
had nothing to do in the transaction, which was his own 
voluntary act. He, however, tormented me so incessantly 
that at last, in order to get rid of him, 1 wrote upon the back 
of Paterson’s note to him these words, “ I do hereby under- 
take to procure payment of the amount due upon the within 
note for the within named James Adcock. W. Hickey.” 
Finding I could not bring Colonel de Prehn to accede to any- 
thing short of the uttermost farthing due, principal and 
interest, I mentioned the matter to Mr. Wilkinson, who, 
upon my engaging to exert myself to enforce payment of 
the protested bills from Lady Strathmore, most kindly 
liquidated De Prehn’s demand. 

Captain Paardatoper was remarkably attentive and 
civil ; not a day passed without his calling to ask if he 
oould do anything for me. I wont one evening to the theatre 
with him, a fine building with very capital actors, where I 
received much entertainment. Mr. Wilkinson attended me 
over the whole of the Stadt House and every other place 
worthy of inspection. At his house I met with a Mr. Swains- 
ton, on eminent merchant of Liverpool, who occasionally 
went to Holland on his mercantile concerns. Conversing 
with this gentleman, who was very inquisitive on the subject 
of India, upon hearing the length of time I had been on the 
voyage from Bengal, and the important papers I had under 
charge, urged me rot to think of crossing the Channel from 
Helvoetsluys to Harwich, as that passage was much in- 
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fested by Prenoh privateers, and that it would be a sad 
of a disastrous voyage to be taken by an enemy in 
the very jaws of home. He said my only secure way would 
be to go by land through Plandors to Ostend, from whence 
neutral vessels were passing over to England every day; 
that he always pursued that route, and would join me in 
the travelling charges most willingly by taking post horses 
instead of the diligence in which he usually went. Mr. Willrin - 
son thought the plan an eligible one. He, however, said, 
as I must at any rate go to The Hague I had better make 
enquiries there and decide according to what I should 
hear. Mr. Wilkinson daily received letters from London 
filled with particulars of the horrid riots which had put the 
whole kingdom in despair. Several families were so alarmed 
as to embark for Holland and other parts of the Continent. 

Having procured my baggage from the Custom House, 
I prepared for departure. I had a quantity of shawls and 
rich gold and silver muslins, presents from different Mends 
of Bengal to their relations. These (as well as some of my 
own) Mr. WiLkmeon said I should certainly lose if I at- 
tempted to land them at Harwich, and that the conveyance 
of the heavy trunk they were in from Amsterdam to Ostend 
would be attended with enormous expense. He therefore 
ofiered to manage the business for me by delivering them to 
a man he knew who would undertake to deliver them where 
directed upon being paid 10 per cent on the original cost, 
and if seized he would be responsible for that amount. This 
plan I consequently adopted. 

On the 22nd (June) it was agreed between Mr. Swainston 
and me to set o£E the following day, of which I wrote to 
inform Captain Paardakoper, who thereupon immediately 
came to the hotel. Upon my returning him for bis 

kind attentions during the voyage, he shook me very cor- 
dially by the hand, saying it would have been most un- 
grateful in him to have done otherwise, as I had liberally 
paid for every civility in his power to show. With mutual 
wishes for each other’s health and happiness we parted. 

The 23rd my companion and I got into a travelling chaise 
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he purchased for the occasion, he very good-naturedly con- 
senting to Nabob’s being inside with us. It was not without 
regret that I left Amsterdam, having been treated there 
with extraordinary kmdness by many of the inhabitants, 
and especially by Mr. Wilkinson, with whom I formed 
a friendly correspondence that continued while I re- 
mained in England. Our first stage was to Haarlaem, 
twelve nulea, where we visited the church, in which is a 
famous organ said to be the largest and finest-toned instru- 
ment in the world. Mr. Swainston being acquainted with 
one of the burghers, through his interest procured the 
attendance of the organist, who played several beautiful 
pieces of music. Undoubtedly, it is a wonderful instrument, 
the tones sweet and melodious beyond everything I ever 
heard, the number and variety of stops unparalleled. 
Judging by the ear I should have supposed the sounds pro- 
duced by a complete and full orchestra of the first musicians. 

After spending four hours in this far-famed town, we 
proceeded along the banks of a large and beautiful new 
canal, then recently finished, to the equally celebrated town 
of Leyden, so famous for its University that has sent into 
the world some of the most learned men and profound 
scholars that ever lived. Leyden is about eighteen miles 
from Haarlaem. There we slept, and rising early went to 
view the colleges, library, observatory, &c., all of which 
are magnificent and well worthy the attention of strangers. 
After a day replete with entertainment, we in the evening 
continued our journey, seventeen miles, to Rotterdam, 
considered the second city of Holland in point of opulence 
and extent. Having made an excellent supper, we retired 
to our chambers for the night. 

The next day Mr. Swainston took me to all the public 
edifices, of which I found none that pleased me so much 
as the East India House, a superb building, delightfully 
situated upon the edge of a noble river that runs through 
the city, upon which were laying at anchor innumerable 
vessels of all sizes and of every nation in Europe, altogether 
constituting one of the grandest scenes I ever beheld. 
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Though in every respect very superior, it brought to my 
recollection our mild and gentle Thames at Chelsea, 

Prom Rotterdam our next stage was Dolft. Stopping 
only to change horses we went on five miles more to The 
Hague, an uncommonly pretty village where the Stadt- 
holder has a palace in a beautiful park. Driving to the 
principal hotel, we there engaged apartments. After which 
we, according to the etiquette of the place, went to leave 
our cards at Sir Joseph Yorke’s, the British Ambassador. 

During our breakfast the next morning. Mr. Maddison, 
Secretary to the Embassy, was announced. He came in the 
name of Sir Joseph Yorke to invite us to dinner, also to 
request that I would call in the course of the morning, the 
Ambassador being desirous of conversing with me upon 
the subject of our India affairs. Mr. Maddison seemed an 
accomplished gentleman. After chatting about an hour, 
I returned with him to Sir Joseph’s, to whom I was intro- 
duced and found him a truly elegant man of fashion. He 
received me with the utmost affability. After asking a 
variety of questions respecting the general state of om 
Settlements, especially Bengal, with the internal Govern- 
ment and politics of which he seemed to be well acquainted, 
and upon which he gave his opinion freely, a pause onsued, 
which, as I imagmed it might be intended as a hint for me 
to conclude my visit, I rose, whereupon he enquired whether 
I had any business to do at The Hague in which he could in 
any way assist me. To this I replied, I rose from an appre- 
hension I was trespassing upon his ExceUenoy’s time, that 
I had no business whatever, my object being to roach Eng- 
land as early as possible. He then said, “ Since that is the 
case, I must' beg of you to resume your seat, having still 
much to say,” I obeyed. He asked me if I was acquainted 
with the Barwell family in Bengal. I told him I was, and 
had been intimate with Daniel BarweU, who was drowned 
upon the coast of Holland. “ Yes, he was,” said Sir Joseph, 

and that unhappy accident occasioned me infinite con- 
cern and vexation.” 

Sic Joseph then related the particulars and the uncommon 
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paws he had taken to satisfy himself, as well as the relatives 
of the deceased, that there was not the least fouadation for 
a report that had gone abroad of his having been murdered 
by the people of the ship and robbed of jewels and cash to 
a great amount, but had actually fallen a sacrifice to his 
reliance upon superior skill in swimming. “ And now, 
sir,” he continued, “ I’ll leave you to judge whether I have 
not reason to complain of the manner in which I have been 
treated.” He then took from his escritoire a letter, and 
gave it to me. Upon perusal I foimd it was from Miss 
Mary BarweU, couched in the coarsest and most scurrilous 
terms. After abusing the Ambassador for what sho calls 
“ his shameful negligence and infamous dereliction of his 
duty as representative of the British nation,” she directly 
charges him with conniving at a base murder from interested 
motives, nothing short of participating in the plunder, most 
impudently concluding her libellous address by requiring 
him to declare what his share of the spoil from her cruelly 
mmrdered brother’s property amounted to. I was surprized 
and shocked at so disgraceful a letter being written to a 
man of Sir Joseph Yorke’s unblemished character. Return- 
ing the strange epistle, I could only observe the writer must 
be insane. Sir Joseph with mildness replied, he under- 
stood the lady was very eccentric and odd, adding, "I 
immediately dispatched to her documents of so mdisput- 
able a nature as must have satisfied the mind of any un- 
prejudiced person of the folly of crediting for a moment 
the injurious report of Mr. Barwell’s being murdered. She 
nevertheless protested all those papers were forged and 
fabricated.” 

In the midst of this interesting conversation, the steward 
came into the room to say it was within a few minutes of 
three o’clock, the hour of dining. Sir Joseph thereupon 
apologized for having detained me so long. "However,” 
continued he, " there can be no occasion for your leaving 
the house now, and I will be ready in five minutes,” Ho 
then ordered the steward to summon Mr. Maddison to the 
study that I might not be alone. Mr, Maddison instantly 
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entering the apartment, said, “ You must have interested 
the Ambassador greatly, for he has neglected some matters 
of considerable importance which were by Iris own de^e 
to have been settled this morning.” 

At a quarter-past three, a company of twenty were 
assembled, amongst whom were my fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Swainston, three young men of fashion in their tour of 
Europe, Dr. Eisher, the celebrated musician who married 
the widow of Powell, the actor, and La Motte, the famous 
performer upon the violin. The latter appeared actually 
like a corpse, and was evidently in the last stage of a con- 
sumption. The rest of the party consisted of some of the 
principal Dutchmen of the place and the Ambassador’s 
family. Sir Joseph desired me to take the chair next to him 
upon his left, and did the honours of his table with the 
greatest affability and condescension, dividing his attentions 
equally amongst aU his guests. Having heard of my inten- 
tion of passing through Flanders, and my reason for so 
domg, he assured me it was unnecessary and would con- 
siderably protract my arrival in England, besides en- 
countering a fatiguing journey. He therefore advised me 
by all means to proceed by Helvoetsluys and cross from 
thence |to Harwich in the regular packet, one only of which 
had been captured during the war, although they were 
passing and repassing three times a week. Under such an 
opinion it wovdd have been the extreme of folly not to do 
as Sir Joseph recommended. I was not, however, sorry 
to hear three days would elapse before a packet sailed, as 
Sic Joseph had insisted upon my attending each of those 
days at his house. 

His Excellency having expressed a wish to see the petition 
of which I was the bearer, I presented him with a copy. 
After perusal he declared it to be a masterly and elegant 
piece of writing. At night he took us into his box at the 
theatre, where there were a set of very good French 
comedians. From thence we returned to supper, and at haJf- 
paat twelve retired to our hotel. The following morning (the 
27th) Mr. Maddison called, as he said, by the Ambassador’s 
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desire to conduct me and Mr. Swainston to the Stadt- 
holder’s Palace. We found it superb, both in point of 
architecture and furniture. It also contained a choice and 
rare collection of paintings, as well as one of the finest 
libraries in Europe. The grounds were laid out with taste, 
the park abounding with game, an extensive menagerie and 
aviary stocked with the choicest boasts and birds. Viewing 
these premises occupied us until it was time to dress for 
dinner. 

At a little after three o’clock Mr. Swamston and I again 
went to the Ambassador’s, where we were treated with 
similar elegance to the preceding day, all the musical 
talents of The Hague being collected. I was astonished 
to see how voraciously La Motte eat. He was reduced to 
a mere skeleton, skin only covering the bones, pale and 
melancholy countenance, yet notwithstanding all this there 
was something interesting in his figure and appearance. 
He was so reduced and weak he could not walk without 
help. Ill as he was, he led the band (which was capitally 
good) the first piece, and afterwards played a solo with such 
pathos and feeling as to draw tears from the eyes of many 
of the auditors. The tones he drew from the violin were 
peculiarly sweet and affecting. When he had finished his solo, 
Sir Joseph Yorke asked me if I had not been much pleased. 
I replied that 1 never had been so much gratified by any 
performer. “Poor man,” said Sir Joseph, “I fear his 
melodious and touching strains are nearly over.” These 
fears were too well founded. We had heard the last notes 
he was ever to produce ; he expired the following morning, 
dying without a pang or even a sigh, closing his eyes as if 
m a pleasant sleep. He was no more than twenty-seven 
years of age. 

The morning of the 28th I spent in a ride to a fishing 
village called Sceveling, where stood a handsome pavilion 
commanding an extensive view over the ocean towards the 
North Sea. Here was served up a collation consisting of at 
least a dozen different sorts of fish, all fresh caught and 
admirably dressed. We had besides various dishes of cold 
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meat, ices, fruits, &o. At two o’clock wo returned to The 
Hague to prepare for dinner at a Dutch burgomaster’s, 
who entertained the whole of the Ambassador’s party of the 
precedmg day with groat sumptuousness. In the evening 
there was a concert of vocal and instrumental music, but 
the recent loss of so superior a performer and so fine a 
young man as La Motte threw a damp upon all present. 
Everybody seemed dejected, so that in less than an hour, 
without any order being given, the music ceased, and was 
supplied by cards and conversation until supper, after 
which I took a respectful leave of Sir Joseph Yorke and his 
family, shook my late travelling companion, Mr. Swainston, 
cordially by the hand, and lay down for a couple of hours. 

At three in the morning, taking Nabob with me in a chaise, 
we left The Hague for Helvoetslnys, distant twenty-four 
miles. On our rosA we crossed an inlet of the sea caked 
the Great Maes, which is four miles broad, at ten reached 
my destmation, having thus gone about one hundred and 
fifty mUea through the most beautiful part of Holland. I 
was very lucky by findmg a packet actually getting under 
way on my arrival, into which with my little Bengally, 
one large and one small trunk, I immediately got, when 
setting sail we bent our coiuse towards old England, running 
at the rate of ten knots an hour. When about two-thirds 
over we had an alarm from two very suspicious-looking 
vessels apparently exerting every endeavour to come up 
with us, but fortunately we being to windward they could 
not fetch us. Every person on board the packet pronounced 
them to be French privateers. At eight at night we landed 
at Ilaiwich. 



CHAPTER XIX 


“MBS. POXT” 

M r. WILKINSON having given me a letter to a friend 
of hia in the Custom House, who he said would have it 
in his power to expedite the clearance of my trunks, 
I sent a waiter Avith it from the Three Cups Iim, and 
my compliments, inviting him, if disengaged, to sup with 
me, as I proposed, if possible, proceeding to London hy 
break of day. In less than half an hour he came. I 
foimd him a very gentlemanlike man. He thanked me 
for bringing the letter from Mr. Wilkim.on, for whom he 
expressed a great regard. He said that in consequence 
of my wish to go on he had sent for one of the office 
searchers to come to the inn directly, which would prevent 
my detention till the office opened. Before supper was 
announced this person came, whereupon I opened my 
large trunk, at the same time slipping three guineas into his 
hand. The man bowed low, and, looking at the gentleman, 
the latter said, “ Mr. Hickey tells me he has nothing but 
what is for his own use. Ho not therefore disturb the 
packing.” The man made another profound bow, and 
shutting the trunk left the room. 

Thus, as matters turned out, had the trunk been full of 
shawls and other India goods, the whole wotdd have been 
safe, but alaomied at what I had been told in Amsterdam 
1 had with me only one article 1 oared about. This was a 
Japanese doak I had purchased for my father to travel in, 
being, although of great warmth, lighter than the thinnest 
cloth. It cost me two hundred and fifty dollars at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 
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At ten we eat down to Bupper, drank a couple bottles 
of olaretj which brought it to midnight, when my guest 
went to his own house, and I to bed until five in the morning, 
at which hour I dashed off in a chaise and four for Mistley 
Thom, the first stage, from thence to Colohester, where I 
breakfasted, then to Witham, next to Ingatestone, at which 
place Nabob complaining of hunger, I stopped that he might 
appease his craving and, not to be quite unemployed, I 
took a sandwich. 

Prom Ingatestone I went to Romford and thence to 
London, driving to the East India House in Leadenhall 
Street in order to deliver a small packet addressed to the 
Court of Directors, which I brought from Captains Gore 
and Lenox. This I gave into the hands of the Secretary at 
six o’clock in the evening of the 30th of June, 1780. IVom 
the India House I proceeded to St. Albans Street, where I 
found my three sisters, my father being upon his annual 
summer excursion to Paris and my brother out of town. 

As I had not dined, my sister Mary ordered a hot supper 
to be got ready as quickly as could be. A little before nine 
Mr. Richard Burke, brother to the great Edmund Burke, 
came in and stayed to partake of the supper. Being an 
old admirer of Mrs. Sulivan, wife of Mr. Stephen Sulivan, 
both of whom I left in Bengal, he made particular enquiries 
about her, which brought forward many anecdotes and 
oiroumstanoes of former times. This, and the bottle to which 
we made frequent application, beguiled the time so that 
Mr. Burke, taking out his watch, exclaimed, “ Zounds 1 I 
could not have believed it. Do you know it is past four 
o’clock ? ” We thereupon parted and retired to rest. 

Excess in wine and fatigue together operated so that I 
slept until near noon. After breakfast, taking a coach, 
1 proceeded with the petition and documents to the 
chambers of Mr. Irvine in the Temple, who, jointly with 
Mr. Touohet, was appointed agent for managing the business 
in Parliament. Mr. Irvine was a solicitor of eminence, and 
Mr. Touchet brother to the gentleman in the Company’s 
civil service in Bengal and just called to the Bar. Mr. 
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Touchet being sent for, the packet was opened and the 
contents examined in my presence. After perusal of the 
papers, Mr. Irvine observed that in their instructions from 
the committee they were particularly directed to consult 
me in every stage of the business, and should therefore take 
care to give me timely notice of their proceedings. From 
the Temple I went with Mr. Touchet to his mother’s house 
in Newman Street, having a letter for her from her son in 
Calcutta, I found her a remarkably cheerful, pleasant old 
lady, with whom I promised to dine the following day. 

My next visit was to Bryanston Street to deliver a parcel 
to Mrs. Greer, wife of the chief of&cer of the Nassau. She 
was an uncommonly fine woman, with three beautiful 
daughters, the eldest of whom some years afterwards 
married my Seahorse shipmate, Arnott. 

Upon my return homo, my sister informed me of the death 
of my favourite, Tom Forrest, ho having lost his life from 
a wound received on board Lord Rodney’s ship at the first 
relief of Gibraltar, at which I was greatly concerned. From 
my sister I also learnt the horrors of the riots that had 
occurred tliree weeks prior to my arrival, which from their 
novelty and violence paral^ed the iuhabitants of the 
metropolis from one extremity to the other, and from the 
consequences of which they had not yet recovered, I saw 
upon entering the city some of the efiects, and large parties 
of military, both horse and foot, upon duty in different 
places, especially at the Bank and in St, Paul’s Church- 
yard. These excesses commenced on the 4th of Jime, the 
Eing’s birthday, continuing with unabated fury the 6th, 
6th, and 7th. 

The 2nd (of July), Mr. Touchet and Mr. Irvine paid me 
the compliment of a visit in St. Albans Street, as did 
Mr. Paxton, of Buckingham Street, who, although I had 
never seen him before, I instantly knew from his likeness to 
his brother in Bengal, William, now Sir William Paxton, 
about whom he came to enquire. Mr. Archibald Paxton 
and I soon became intimate, and were afterwards much 
together. 
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Enquiring what was become of my old and sincere friend 
Mr, Cane, I had the mortification to hear he was com- 
pletely ruined, and as the only means of avoiding being 
imprisoned by his creditors had left' England, settling 
with his family in the South of France, Stephen Popham, 
who attended Sir John Day to India, had been the chief 
instrument of my poor friend’s embarrassments, by having 
prevailed upon him to join in various bonds as his 
(Popham’s) security, which he consented to do under the 
most positive assurances that these bonds should be taken 
up and discharged previously to their respectively becoming 
due, instead of which he absconded, leaving Mr, Cane alone 
responsible for the whole to an amount of upwards of ten 
thousand pounds. 

At Mrs. Touchet’s I met a pleasant party of eight, among 
whom was Miss Touohet, a clever woman, also two fine lads, 
Westminsters, named Imhofl, being sons of Mrs. Hastings 
by her former husband. The old lady treated us most 
hospitably, her son, two other gentlemen, and myself doing 
justice to her excellent burgundy and claret. We did not 
break up until twelve at night. 

On returning home I found a smart fellow in livery waiting 
to deliver a letter, which he said his mistress had sent him 
with at seven in the evening, ordering him to wait for an 
answer no matter how long it might be before he obtained 
one. It was from Emily Warren, saying she had that 
moment heard of my arrival and entreated I would im- 
mediately call upon her. Enclosed in hers was a letter from 
my friend Bob Pott, to whom I had written from Amster- 
dam to announce being in that city on my way to Englan d. 
This was an answer lamenting his being rmder the necessity 
of leaving London for Portsmouth, where he was to embark 
for Bengal in a ship commanded by Captain Collett. He 
also gavo a short account of all that h^ occurred during 
his sojourn in Great Britain, dwelling much upon his un- 
bounded love for EmUy who had lived with him a year and 
a half, and who would have accompanied him to India 
could he hav« procured a passage for her. This, he said, 
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ho could not hy any means effect, although at his sugges- 
tion Emily agreed to put on the disguise of boy’s cloiies, 
in which ^ess he attempted to pass her as his Borvant, but 
Captain Collett’s penetration at once saw the deception, 
and he told Pott it could not be as it would lose hiTn the 
command of the ship and be his ruin. He (Pott) was con- 
sequently compelled to leave her behind. 

Thus circumstanced, Pott said he relied upon my friend- 
ship and regard for him to bring out his darling Eu^y with 
me, which, if I should fail in my endeavours to do hy an 
English Indiamau, I might easily accomplish on hoard a 
French, Swedish, or Danish ship. He told me he was ren- 
dered miserable at being separated from her, nothing saving 
him from utter despair hut the certainty he felt that I 
would not forsake him in his distress and sorrow. He 
further said he had left Emily in a handsome, well-furnished 
house in Cork Street, the rent of which he had paid fifteen 
months in advance, besides abundantly stocking it with all 
sorts of wines, coals, candles, and every article of house- 
keeping sufficient for the same period, and had likewise left 
her a carriage and pair of beautiful horses which he had 
himself driven in his phaeton. Pott concluded by en- 
treating me to pass as much of my time as possible with his 
dearest girl, whom he had prepared to love me, which he 
was sure she would do for his sake, and he referred me to 
her for a thousand particulars respecting them both. 

I wrote a short answer to Emily merely to say I would 
be with her by eleven o’clock the next morning, and then 
retired to bed, from which I was roused before eight, my 
father’s servant saying a lady in a carriage was waiting for 
me at the corner of Pah MaU, seeming extremely impatient ; 
and that he had objected to disturbing me so soon, where- 
upon she eagerly said she must see mo, patting half a guinea 
into his hand. 

Hastily putting on my clothes, I went down the street, 
where I saw a dashing bright yellow vis-Jt-vis having Pott’s 
arms emblazoned thereon, an elegant pair of bright bay 
horses, the coachman and footman in smart frocks of blue. 
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faced -with yellow and trimmed with a broad silver lace. 
But what was all this outside show compared to the lovely 
creature within, looking more than mortal ? Never did I 
behold so perfect a beauty. 

I had aeon this divine woman in 1776, then an unripe and 
awkward girl, but with features of exquisite beauty. That 
experienced old matron, Charlotte Hayes, who then kept a 
house of celebrity in King’s Place, where I often visited, had 
just got hold of her as an advantageous prize, and I have 
frequently seen the little sylph, Emily, under the tuition of 
the ancient dame learning to walk, a quaMcation Madam 
Hayes considered of importance, and in which her pupil 
certainly excelled, Emily’s movements and air being Grace 
personMed and attracting universal admiration whenever 
she appeared abroad. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom all the world allowed to be 
a competent judge, had painted Emily’s portrait many 
times and in different characters. He often declared every 
Umb of hers perfect in symmetry, and altogether he had 
never seen so faultless and finely formed a human figure. 

Upon my approaching the carriage I thought she would 
have leapt out of it into my arms. Accepting her proffered 
hand she eagerly drew me towards her, saying, ** Come in, 
come in, my dear fellow, for so you who are such a favourite 
of my angel Robert’s ever must be.” Stepping into the 
carriage, she almost devoured me with kisses, laughed, 
cried, and was nearly in hysterics, to the surprize and enter- 
tainment of several persons who were passing at the time. 

Recovering a little, Emily ordered the coachman to 
drive home. In vain did I remonstrate and say that being 
just as I jumped out of bed I must go and dress myself. 
Besides, my sisters would wait breakfast. It did not 
signify, go with her I positively should, aye, and stay too. 
She said I might write, send, do anything except leave her ; 
that she had several servants, all of whom should go wher- 
ever I required them, and if they were not sufidoient she 
would hire chairmen ; that if I wanted more sleep I might 
go to bed at her house and no one should disturb me. In 
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short, had I been disposed to resist the importunities of this 
angelic creature, which I undoubtedly was not, it would not 
have been in my power. 

To Cork Street we drove, where she conducted me into 
a parlour that was neatness itself. After kissing me again 
and again with the utmost ardour and affection, she a^ed 
whether I really wished for more rest, for if I did a bed- 
ehamber should be ready in five minutes. I assured her 
nothing could induce me to lay down but her accompanying 
me, at which she smiled, saying, “ Oh, you sad man, would 
you treat your friend, whoso wife I am, so basely ? ” and 
with more gravity added, “ That must not be yet, whatever 
we may do hereafter.” She then took me over the house, 
which was as complete a one as ever I saw in every respect, 
after which she said, “Now, my friend, this house and 
aU it contains ” (laying a stroi^ emphasis upon the word oZl) 
“ carriages, servants, and everything are at your disposal. 
You must consider them, and make use of them as your 
own, for such was our dear Bob’s desire, and such is my 
earnest request.” 

At nine we sat down to breakfast, While at table another 
letter arrived from Robert. She left the room for a few 
minutes and upon her return, putting her arms round my 
neck, eagerly said, “ Oh, my dear, dear friend, you must 
comply with our Robert’s desire and take me to Ports- 
mouth that 1 may once more embrace him ere he leaves 
England.” She then put his letter into my hands. It was 
addressed to me as well as to her, as he concluded I should 
be in London, begging and praying me to get into a chaise 
and run down with Emily, the wind being west and no 
appearance of a change. 

I was forced to yield, whereupon with impetuosity Emily 
rang for her servant, whom she ordered to get four horses 
for the chaise and another for the groom. I then told her 
it was impossible for me to leave town that day, having busi- 
ness of importance to transact. Most unwillingly she at last 
consented to wait until the following morning upon con- 
dition that I would send my portmanteau and sleep at her 
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houao that night that we might set off very early. Finding 
me sohcitona to return home she ordered her vis-fi-vis to 
convey me, bidding the coachman obey me throughout the 
day, nor would she suffer me to go without her servant 
behind, observing it would be dangerous for the coachman 
to leave the box. Thus attended therefore I proceeded to 
St. Albans Street, where I found my brother just come to 
town. 

Upon quitting Emily she told me, although she had sent 
a letter to me with the signature of Warren, she had long 
dropped that name, assuming that of Pott. This appeared 
to me strange, nor could I then account for it. 

My brother, who saw me drive up to the door, after the 
usual congratulations and greetings, remarked 1 had lost 
no time in making an acquaintance with Mrs. Pott, “ And 
faith,” said he, you are in high luck to be already upon 
such terms with a woman many of the fashionable young 
men would give their little fingers to procure a bow or 
acknowledgment of acquaintance from.” 

Having dressed, paid my devoirs to my sisters and 
promised to dine with them, I proceeded in my vis-fl-vis 
to the India House, where Mr. Holt, Secretary to tho 
Company, received me with great warmth, my brother 
having once rendered him a considerable service. While 
sitting with him an old acquaintance came in. This was 
the Honourable William Elphinstone, who had commanded 
the Triton Indiamau when I went first to Madras and 
China, and he expressed much satisfaction at the 
meeting. Mr. Holt told me this gentleman was become 
a Director. 

I had not called at half the places 1 intended when I saw 
it was three o’clock. I therefore drove home and dismissed 
my carriage, writing a note to thank Enuly for the use of it, 
adding that I should come to her house from the Haymarket 
Theatre, where I was to go at night with my brother. As 
the hours were more reasonable in those days than at 
present I found dinner waiting for me, Mr. Richard Burke, 
Sep., and Mr. William Burke being the only guests. The 
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latter was preparing to return to India overland, he having 
been appointed agent for the Rajah of Travanoore. 

After a cheerful meal and plentiful dose of claret, I 
retired to my room to equip myself in one of my gay India 
coats, being of scarlet -with a rich spangled and foil lace, 
made from one of Sir Thomas Rumbold’s, and of which I 
was not a little vain. Upon my return to the drawing- 
room my drees was greatly admired, my brother only re- 
marking he thought it a little too gaudy. 

Having t£iken coffee, we four men went to Eoote’s, 
getting seats in the balcony, opposite which I soon descried 
one of my Streatham chums in the Junior Lovelace, then 
a Comet of Dragoons. Observing him look at the box I 
was in, smile, and quit his seat to come round, I concluded 
he recognized me as I had him, and upon his entering the 
box I was in held out my hand. Then it was I found he 
did not recollect me, whereupon I mentioned my name. 
He shook hands with much warmth, expressing pleasure at 
the meeting. “But,” said he, “I had no idea of your 
being an acquaintanoe. Seeing so unusual a dress brought 
me round to look nearer at the wearer of it, who I pre- 
sumed could be no other poraonage than the Lord Mayor^s 
trumpeter.” This facetious speech raised a laugh against 
me from all who heard it, at which I was not a little dis- 
concerted. It, however, put me so much out of conceit 
with my finery that I determined not only to get rid of it 
immediately, but also of upwards of twenty coats equally 
ornamented and rich that I had brought from Bengal. 

Whilst engaged in conversation with Lovelace, Mr. Richard 
Burke said, “ Who can that beautiful woman in yonder 
side box be nodding and making signs to ? They seem 
to be directed this way.” Scarcely had he said so when 
the box door opened, and one of the fruit women whis- 
pered me that Mrs. Pott desired I would come down to 
her, she having a pla'<je kept for me. Casting my eyes 
across the house, I saw the beauteous Emily in all the 
splendour of most fashionable dress, looking like an angel, 
seated in the front row of the side box next but one to the 
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stage, an elegant-looking woman being on one side of her 
and a handsome young man on the other. The moment she 
caught my eye, she beckoned and made all sorts of signs for 
me to come to her, which I hesitated doing from a disin- 
clination to exhibit my trumpeter’s coat in so conspicuous 
a part of the theatre and before a crowded audience, but 
Lovelace saying aloud, “Why the devil don’t yon obey 
Emily’s summons, Hickey ? She certainly wiQ be up here 
in five minutes if you do not go down to her,” I thought 
it prudent to comply, and wishing my party a good night 
I descended, escorted by the fruit woman, who desired a 
box-keeper to open the door of Mrs. Pott’s box, upon 
entering which I observed there was no seat vacant, when 
the gentleman on her right hand instantly rising, politely 
said, “ This, sir, is your place,” and in spite of my remon- 
strances relinquished it, ^ghtly bowing as he passed out. 

If I felt doubtful respecting my dress, I had still more 
reason to be abashed at Emily’s reception. I thought 
she would have embraced me. Taking hold of both my 
hands, she said, “ Now I have once more got you by my side 
I shall take good care not to part with you again.” Her 
manner towards me drew the attention of the whole house 
upon us, which made me entreat her to be less ardent. At 
my gravity she laughed heartily, adding she was too happy 
to be considerate, and could not help betraying her regard 
for her bashful swain ! I told her what had occurred about 
my dress, to which she replied, “ Lovelace is an impertinent 
coxcomb. It was sheer envy in him, who would give his 
ears for a similar coat. It is an elegant and beconung suit, 
and I’ll venture to assert there is not a better dressed 
man in the theatre. Your hair, too, is charming. Pray who 
is your operator ? Is it your own servant ? ” I told her 
it was dressed by one of Courtoy’s men, an Italian named 
Preskini ; that he was not above ten minutes about it, and 
had intimated a wish that I would take Mm as a servant. 
Emily recommended me to secure him fomhwith as an abso- 
late treasure, and I took her advice. 

Enquiring who the handsome young man was that had 
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BO civilly resigned his seat to me, Emily told me it was the 
handsome Jack St. Leger, sworn friend and companion of 
the Prince of Wales, “ but,” added she, “ he is lately re- 
turned from the West Indies with a dreadful fever which 
has reduced him, poor fellow, most dreadfully, and he is by 
no means himself yet.” She further told mo that he was 
intimate with my father and sister, attending aU the parties 
in St. Albans Street, and she was sure he would be a pro- 
digious favourite of mine. She then lamented that she had 
not introduced us to each other. 

The play and farce being over, I accompanied Emily 
to Cork Street, where we supped, after which she showed 
me to a neat bedchamber which she said was over her own, 
and saluting, wished me a good night. I observed that this 
was tantalizing me with a vengeance, whereupon she gave 
me another hearty kiss, saying, “ To-morrow night I hope 
to have Robert in my arms, but when he, poor fellow, has 
quitted the kingdom you will be next to my heart, and 
then t ” She once more embraced me and ran out of the 
room. 

As I always made a point of being punctual, I was up and 
equipped for the journey ten minutes before the time fixed 
for departure, when Emily tapped at my door and im- 
mediately entered, She looked, if possible, handsomer than 
ever, was most becomingly dressed in a green riding-habit, 
trimmed with gold frogs. For the first time I was the 
assailer, seizing her in my arms and glueing my mouth to 
her enchanting lips, nor was she backward in meeting it. 

At a quarter before five we were seated by each other in 
Emily’s own post-chaise, which had every convenience for 
travelling a carriage could, and was in every respect as 
elegantly finished as her vis-fi-vis. Both were the work of 
the then celebrated Hatchet of Long Acre. We had four 
excellent post horses. Tearing away at a great rate we 
reached I^gston, our first stage, in an hour and a quarter. 
Two grooms, a man of about thirty and a lad of sixteen, set 
off with us, the boy riding in advance to prepare fresh horses 
and the man continuing by the chaise to pay the turnpikes. 
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When leaving Kingston I observed it would not bo possible 
for the servants to keep on at the rate we^were going, as they 
must knock up from fatiguo, to which she replied, “ Not 
they indeed, were it ten times the distance. Eighteen 
months ago they followed me to Holyhead when I was going 
to Ireland with Warren, who, by the by, I did not treat 
weh, for I left tiim who wae as Mbersd as man could be, and 
adored me, to go to Robert whom I adored and still do adore ! ’ ’ 

We got to Guildford by half-past seven, breakfasted, and 
at eight went on to Godaiming, then to Liphook and from 
thence to Fetersfield. Whilst changing horses at the latter 
place Emily alighted, and, during her absence, the landlord 
said, “ A glorious wind, sir, for the fleet.” I asked what 
fleet he meant, to which he replied, “ The East and West 
India, which sailed last night at ten o’clock.” I directly 
mentioned this to Emily, who would not give credit to it. 
The landlord assured me an express had stopped at his house 
that morning at seven, going up to the India House with 
an account of the whole fleet being clear out at sea, with 
a fine breeze at north-north-east. Still Emily would not 
believe what she hoped was not true, so on ‘we went to 
Portsmouth, which we reached at two in the afternoon. 

The master of the George Inn coming to the door upon 
our driving up to it, Emily eagerly asked, “ Are the India 
ships gone ? ” To which the host answered, “ Yes, ma’am, 
they sailed last night.” Poor Emily burst into tears, and 
I apprehended would have fainted. I made them carry her 
into the house and lay her upon a bed. After a long fit of 
tears, I prevailed on her to drink some warm wine and lie 
still for a few hours. Like an infant she cried herself to 
sleep, as I thought, when I walked to the seaside, leaving 
a female servant to watch by her bedside. 

Upon the beach I saw the two servants amusing them- 
selves amongst the boat people, apparently as much at 
their ease as if they had only token a morning’s airing in 
Hyde Pork. I asked them if they were not tired, when the 
lad shai^ly answered, “ Tired, sir 1 with what ? We have 
only rode seventy-four miles.” "Well, my fine fellow,” 
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said I, " and if occasion required it could you set ofE for 
London again to-day ? ” “ Aye surely, sir,” said both in 
a breath. A waiter of the inn that moment came up to 
say the lady wanted me, whereupon I walked back to the 
” George,” at the door of which stood Emily’s chaise with 
four horses to it, and saddle horses ready for the two ser- 
vants. 

Upon entering the house I met Emily, who entreated 
me to leave Portsmouth immediately. In vain did I 
importune her to take some nourishment first. She peremp- 
torily refused and got into the chaise. I then went to the 
bar to ask what was to pay, and was told the lady had 
already paid the bill and for the horses to Petersfield. I 
therefore took my seat by her, and we drove off. 

I felt somewhat surprized that, though indifferent about 
herself, Emily had not showed more attention towards me 
by at least asking whether I chose to eat or drink previous 
to leaving Portsmouth, as I had touched nothing since 
breakfast. I, however, kept my feelings on that score to 
myseK, but remonstrated against her hasty return as likely 
to affect her health from over-fatigue and anxiety, upon 
which she assured me she often had travelled six-and- 
thirty hours without taking any food, and that she could 
not bring horself to stay at a place where she had received 
so bitter a disappointment. She told me she had not closed 
her eyes, and feigned sleep supposing I should then walk 
out ; that the moment I was gone she rose, paid the trifle 
that was due and ordered horses. Taking out my purse, 
I desired to know how much the expence amounted to so 
far, that I might reimburse her, an offer that greatly offended 
her, she saying that when she urged me to sacrifice my time 
and my own plans to accompany her, she had no idea of 
taxiug me also with the expence, nor would she hear of it. 

Observing the post-boys drove immoderately fast, I was 
about to oaU to them, which Emily begged I would not, 
and said that being anxious to get back to Loudon, she had 
promised them a crown each if they went to Petersfield in 
two hours, which they did (notwithstanding some long and 

II.— s 
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steep bills) in twenty minutes less than the time stipulated. 
We went at such a rate that the servants with difficulty 
kept up. 

Emily being very low-spirited, I endeavoured to engage 
her in conversation by asking why she had not gone to 
Portsmouth with Robert, to which she replied, “ I would 
have given the world to have done so, but one of his sisters, 
her husband, and two children going with him made it 
impossible ” ; she added that they only left him the morn- 
ing he wrote to beg she and I would come down. “ And 
now, pray let me ask you, my dear friend, whether you are 
of the chameleon kind and can live upon air ? ” accom- 
panying her question by pulling out a drawer below the 
seat, in which was a nice-looking roast ohioken, cold tongue, 
sandwiches of ham and beef, a bottle of madeira, with 
glasses and all the etceteras. These things the kind girl 
had procured at the “ George ” in the short time I was 
absent. Being really very hungry, I eat voraciously, but 
could not prevail upon W to touch anything except a 
crust of the roU. 

At Giiildford, while changing horses, I compelled Emily 
to drink a dish of strong cojfee and take some toast with it, 
after which we continued our progress, arriving in Cork 
Street about twelve at night, having thus travelled a 
distance of one hundred and forty miles in nineteen hours. 

I found a note from my brother requesting me to come 
immediately home. Fearing something had happened to 
my father, I instantly walked to St. Albans Street, where 
1 had the happiness to learn from the servant that letters 
had arrived from him in Paris that morning and that he was 
perfectly weU. I then went into the dining-room, where 
a large party were sitting after supper. This party soon 
breaking up, my brother asked whether I was indebted to 
any person who was likely to molest me. 1 assured him 1 
was not. He then told me a man of very suspicious appear- 
auoe had been four different times enquiring for me ; that 
he (my brother) had said he could do anything that was 
necessary on my behalf, but the man replied that would not 
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do and he must see me. Ho would not tell what his 
business, was and walked away, the last time muttering to 
himself, “ By God, I’ll watch you.” 

Prom my brother’s description of the person I conceived 
it might be Adcock just arrived from Holland, as ho was to 
leave Amsterdam in a Dutch vessel bound to London four 
or five days after I quitted that place, having the rest of my 
baggage under his care. My conjecture proved right. The 
next morning Adcock was at the door before I had left 
Emily’s, and sat down in the hall until I came home. Upon 
my asking the reason of his being so impertinent and re- 
fusing to tell his name or business, he said Mr. Wilkinson 
cautioned him not to do so until he had seen me, and as to 
being uncivil to my brother he did not know him, and the 
boy Nabob told him he was only a clerk. He said every- 
thing belonging to me was safe, ]a3dng in a boat at Hunger- 
ford Stairs, but that getting them over had cost an enormous 
deal of money. Upon his producing his account, I found he 
had expended altogether forty-six pounds sterling, five-and- 
thirty of which Mr. WiUdnson had advanced. I dispatched 
my father’s servants with a cart, and in an hour afterwards 
all my baggage was in the house. 

Mr, Willtinson wrote me that the day after I left him 
a Dutch friend of his called at his ojGfice to ask if he had 
anything he wanted conveyed to England privately, as he 
had an opportunity of doing it with security and would 
undertake they should be landed in the Thames above 
London Bridge ; that he^had closed with the person and, 
as he conceived, on moderate terms, the whole being under 
fifty pounds, whereas had one of the usual smugglers been 
employed it would have cost double that sum. Thus was 
I enabled to deliver to the Baroness Nolken and many others 
the parcels I brought from India for them, and that free of 
every expense, as I thought it would not be handsome to 
make them pay a proportion of what I expended. 

Having unpacked my trunks, I displayed all my fine 
clothes to my sisters, but as Lovelace’s speech had made 
a great impression upon me, and I did not like the thoughts 
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of being mistaken for a trumpeter, I resolved to get rid of 
the stock. I therefore applied to our old servant, Mary 
Jones, who had been in the family prior to my birth, desiring 
she would obtain the best price she could for them. I, how- 
ever, retained a full suit of beautiful velvet of four colours, 
which I knew must always be in fashion, and two others of 
those least ornamented with lace. The rest were carried 
off the same morning by a Monmouth Street salesman, who 
paid me forty-seven guineas for what had, I suppose, cost 
me seven times that sum, and most of them were nearly 
new. 



CHAPTER XX 


MORE LONDON DAYS 

I NOW TOote to my father, at Paris, to annotmce my 
arrival and the hnsiness that brought me, upon the subject 
of which I embellished a little, taking special care also to 
assure him I came with ample funds for the time I should 
remain in England. 1 had just finished and dispatched my 
letter when Emily sent her vis-a-vis for my use, stepping 
into which I went to a tailor named KniU., to whom I 
had been recommended as a fit person to equip me comme 
ilfaut. 

He advised my having a dark green with gold binding, 
dark brown with the same, a plain blue, and for half dress 
a Bon de Paris with gold frogs, all which he spoke of as being 
much worn and of the highest ton', I bespoke the four suits 
accordingly. My next oaUs were at Rymer’s for hoots, 
Wagner for hats, and Williams of Bond Street for leather 
breeches. In three days I was to oome forth a proper 
“ Bond Street lounger,” a description of person then just 
coming into vogue. The rest of the morning was ^ed 
up in visits to my friends. 

During this round my vis-a-vis was stopped several times 
by fashionable people who, knowing the carriage and 
liveries, halload to the coachman, to draw to the side, 
concluding the much-admired Emily was within, instead of 
which they found an ugly male stranger. Amongst these 
disappointed heroes were His Grace of Queensberry, Lord 
Carlisle, Charles Wyndham, Harry Greville, and Colonel 
Fitzpatrick, against each of whom my fair friend after- 
ward had a hearty laugh. 


?oi 
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Having promised to dine in Cork Street, I drove there and 
found Nabob aJready housed and quite at home, Emily 
having taken a great hiring to him. Indeed, he was a little 
pet with all the ladies, being an interesting-looking hand- 
some boy. I dressed him, too, very smart as a Hussar. As 
a servant he was not of the least use to me. 

There came to dine with Emily, Harriet Powell, an old 
flame of mine, who had been a contemporary of Emily’s 
at Charlotte Hayes’s, and they had continued uninterrupted 
friends thenceforward. Powell was in high keeping, and 
drove to the door in an elegant chariot of her own. The 
fourth of the party was a gentleman dressed in the very 
extremity of the fashion, having a valuable diamond nng 
upon one of his Angers. He also arrived in his own carnage, 
and was introduced to me by the name of “ Mount.” I 
afterwards found him!to be the only son of the great stationer 
upon Tower Hill, under the Arm of Mount and Page. His 
father, being immensely rich, allowed this young coxcomb 
to squander what he pleased. I soon discovered Mr. Mount 
was no small favourite of Emily’s. The dinner and wines 
being of the best, and Mr. Mount no flinchor at the glass, 
by seven o’clock we had disposed of a tolerable quantity 
of champagne. We therefore adjourned to the play-house, 
going in Harriet Powell’s carriage and returning in the same 
to supper. 

At a late hour we broke up, and I was preparing to go 
home when Emily said she must speak to me. Mr. Mount 
at that moment drew her aside, when a whispering conversa- 
tion took place between them. He seemed angry. In a few 
minutes she wished him good night and, coming up to me, 
said, “ I have so much to say to you we must not part yet.” 
She then led me, not to the chamber I had before slept in, but 
to her ownroom, wherel passed a night thatmany would have 
given thousands to do. 

.Although to look upon Emily was to look upon per- 
fection as far as figure and features went, yet my continued 
infamate acquaintance with her convinced me that she 
was totally void of feeling, and was indeedi cold as iee, 
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Notwithstanding this I believe she was sinoerely attached 
to Pott, loving him as much as she was capable of loving 
anyone. I also believe that her partiality to me rose entirely 
from her knowing tho affectionate regard he entertained for 
me. Of a common failing of her sex she possessed a large 
portion, that is, love of admiration and flattery. She was, 
too, with all her personal accomplishments, vain, weak, ex- 
travagant, and ignorant. As to the latter, that is not extra- 
ordinary her life and origin considered. Charlotte Hayes met 
her in the streets of London when not quite twelve years of 
age leading her father, a blind beggar, about, soUoiting ohari.ty 
from every person that passed. Struck with the uncommon 
beauty of the child’s countenance, she set her myrmidons 
to work and, without difSoulty, soon got her into her 
clutches. The young beggar proved an apt scholar, so far 
as walking and common address went. She could neither 
read nor write, though by no means deficient or awkward 
in conversation, nor do I recollect ever to have heard her 
make use of a vulgarism or a pjiirase that could mark her 
illitorateness. I had been acquainted with her some time 
before I discovered the deficiency. True, I often observed 
that upon her receiving a letter or note in my presence she 
always loft the room, I had frequently written to and 
received answers from her, but never saw a book in her hand 
or in the house. At last I asked the meaning of this, wheh 
she candidly declared her ignorance. Upon expressing my 
surprize thereat she said she had never had time to attend 
to learning, nor been oormeoted with any person sufficiently 
interested about her to induce tho acquirements of roadinj 
and writing until she went to Bob Pott, who intended to 
have been her instructor himself on the passage to India, 
but unfortunately he failed in his endeavours to get her on 
board ship. This discovery, mortifying as it was to hex 
vanity, was attended with some advantages as, instead 
of running upon every occasion to her cook, her long- 
established amanuensis and secretary, I often officiated in 
reading and answering her billets-doux, by which means I 
discovered her incontinence, and that attachment to her 
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absent love was no bar to hor amours. Somewhat hurt at 
my fi-nfliT\g out this infirmity (which, by the by, I had from 
my first acquaintance suspected) she solemnly protested 
that whilst living with her dearest Robert she had never 
once gone astray or known another man, an assertion I 
very much doubted the truth of. 

On the 6th (July) I was engaged to dine in St. Albans 
Street to meet my favourite. Miss Cecilia Forrest, Mr. and 
Mrs. Broadhead, the Duke of Hamilton, Sir Watts Horton, 
and other iomsh friends of my eldest sister. It being my 
first meeting with Miss Forrest, she cried much from recol- 
lecting her brother Tom’s great attachment to me. In the 
evening she presented mo with a look of his hair, observing 
it would be a melancholy memento of my deceased fnend and 
companion. I immediately had the hair set in a pair of 
sleeve buttons with his cypher and have worn them from 
that time to the present day. 

At night Major St. Leger came in, when my sister intro- 
duced me to him. Snuling, he observed, “ Although not 
personally acquainted we have met before,” allucbng to 
the play-house scene with Emily. My brother could 
not endure this gentleman from his coxcombry and 
insolent hauteur, neither of which failmgs could I ever per- 
ceive, In dress he was hke every other young man of 
fashion, and so far from foohsh pride that when, as fre- 
quently was the case, I have met him walkmg arm in arm 
with the Prince of Wales he, notwithstanding the elevated 
rank of his companion, always saluted and spoke to me 
with the utmost good humour and affabihty. 

My brother having heard me say I wished to purchase 
a couple of saddle horses, proposed our going to Fozard’s 
livery stables near Hyde Park Comer, both he and my father 
having kept their horses there and dealt with him for several 
years. We acoordmgly walked up, and he immediately 
famished me with two capital horses for which I paid sixty 
guineas, a sum they were well worth, turning out remark- 
ably well. I had also the use of an Irish mare belonging 
tiO my sister, who had left og riding, so that I wap tolerably 
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supplied with horseflesh and generally rode two or three 
hours every day. 

On the 8th I dined again m Cork Street. At night Emily 
conveyed me to Vauxhall, she having heard me say I was 
fond of that entertainment, meeting several acquaintances 
there of both sexes. We formed a large party at supper, 
having French horns and clarionets plasdng to us until near 
three in the morning and drinking burnt champagne the 
whole time. About that hour we drove home. 

The following morning after breakfast Emily took me 
in her carriage to view the various scenes of desolation and 
enormity committed by the rioters ; dreadful and shocking 
to behold they were. We first drove to the ruins of Lang- 
ton’s distillery in Holbom, then to that of the Fleet 
prison and Newgate, the toll houses on Blackfriars Bridge, 
proceeding to the King’s Bench in St. George’s Fields. 
The city and suburbs were still filled with the military, 
regular guards continuing to be mounted daily at the 
Bank, St. Paul’s, the Old Bailey, and several other 
public buildings. There were several large encampments 
in and about London ; one in St. James’s Park, another in 
Hyde Park, a third in the gardens of the Museum, and a 
fourth in St. George’s Fields. While looking on and ex- 
pressing my surprize that such excesses could have been 
committed in the very heart of the metropolis, the coach- 
man, who had witnessed some of the outrages, assured me 
that at the commencement none were engaged in it but a 
parcel of the most abandoned women and boys of from ten 
to fifteen years old, and, he was convinced, twenty resolute 
men might have dispersed the whole, but everyone seemed 
helpless and inactive, from which, and the mob finding 
themselves unopposed, their numbers accumulated, being 
joined by pickpockets, horse-breakers, and thieves of every 
description. He told me that at midnight of the 6th of 
June he counted no lees than eleven dreadful conflagra- 
tions, aU raging with the utmost fury at one and the same 
time. 

This most extraordinary event which strnek the inhftbi- 
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tants of London, with horror and dismay originated in the 
fanaticism, or perhaps it wotild he more oandid, and nearer 
the truth, to say, in the insanity of Lord George Gordon, 
son to the Duke of Gordon, and with whom I was upon the 
excursion I hare related from Mr. Cane’s to Prance and 
other parts in the year 1776, at which time he was a reason- 
able and elegant young man. 

On the 10th my brother and self went to dine with the 
kind-hearted Mr. Holt at Camberwell, where we were 
received and entertained by him and his good lady with the 
utmost hospitality. The party consisted of Lord Lough- 
borough, the Chainnan and Deputy of the Court of Direc- 
tors, Sir George Colebrooke, Sir James Cookbum, and other 
men of rank and consequence in the City. Wo continued 
with him until a very late hour, and even then were obliged 
to steal away so unwilling was he to part with us. 

About the middle of the month my father returned from 
Paris, when I had the happiness to see him looking quite 
as stout and well as when 1 left him in 1777. A few days 
after his return, while walking with him towards Pozard’s, 
I was surprized at meeting Commodore Biohardson, whom 
I left commanding the Bengal Marine. He told me he 
reached London only the evening before from Plymouth, 
at which place he had been landed from the ship that brought 
him home, and he said he was then going in search of me. 
My father invited him to a family dinner that day, which 
he accepted with apparent gratification. We talked over 
many oiroumstancea that had occurred on the banks of the 
Ganges. Prom him I learnt that Major Walter Bourke had 
come home in the same ship with him and was very desirous 
of seeing me. 

The Commodore, in the course of conversation, observed 
he was at a loss to decide in which country he should settle, 
England or Ireland, and that he intended visiting the latter 
soon. He then said to me, “ I wish you, who I have so often 
heard express a desire to see that Island, would accompany 
me. Since we met this morning 1 went into a stable-yard, 
upon the door of which was a printed notification of a 
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nearly new and fashionable post-chaise, with a pair of 
able horses, to be sold by auction that morning. Five 
minutes after I entered the lot was knocked down to me 
at two hundred and fifty guineas, and I was driven to my 
lodgings in the new purchase. My plan now is to buy a 
couple of common road horses for myself and servant, and 
thus to travel leisurely and by easy stages to Holyhead, 
cross to Dublin, and after passing a month, or at most six: 
weeks, among relations and friends in Ireland, return to 
London.” 

This scheme I mightily approved, but was afraid the busi- 
ness of the petition I brought home might interfere ; I 
said that it that were not in the way I certainly would join 
him. My father thereupon observed nothing could be done 
until Pai'liament met, which would not be earlier than 
November, and as he approved of my visiting the sister 
kingdom, where many of his family lived who would rejoice 
to see me, I accepted the Commodore’s offer. We there- 
upon agreed each to dispatch a trunk of clothes by the 
waggon, and I ordered my valet, Eresldni, to hold himself 
in readiness to move with my horses. ^ Upon mentioning 
my intended expedition to Emily, she expressed an 
earnest desire to be of the party, which I told her I 
had no doubt my travelling companion would willingly 
accede to. 

A week after this Adcock called to say he heard I was 
going abroad, and hoped I would previous to so doing settle 
with him. As I conceived he meant payment for acting as 
steward of the ship from the Cape, although I knew Captain 
Paardakoper had liberally rewarded him, I presented him 
with a bank-note for twenty-five pounds, which he thank- 
fully accepted, but said the settlement he wanted was of 
Mr. Paterson’s money, the sum being of great consequence 
to him. To this I replied that my father, to whom 
I had spoken on the subject, had promised to speak to 
Lady Strathmore and persuade her to pay what was due. 
Whereupon Adcock departed, as I supposed, perfectly 
satisfied. 
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My father having been several times at Lady Strath- 
more’s house mthout meeting with her, addressed a letter 
to her, commenting in strong terms upon the injustice of 
her behaviour towards Paterson, a young man of merit 
whom she had sent to a distant and savage clime to gratify 
her desire of collecting rare natural productions, a man who 
had been most industrious and zealous in her service, but 
who, instead of rewarding, according +o his deserts, she had 
refused to do common justice to, whereby sho had nearly 
consigned him to a prison in a strange land. To this letter 
the unworthy woman gave no answer. My father therefore 
resolved when I returned from Ireland to commence an 
action against her for breach of contract. 

Three days prior to that fixed on for our setting out for 
Holyhead, I sent off two trunlss by the waggon. The day 
after so doing I called at Mi. Richardson’s lodgings in 
Clarges Street, where I was told he was gone out of town, 
but had left a letter to be given to me, opening which I 
found it filled with expressions of concern at being unable 
to proceed upon the proposed journey, an unexpected event 
having ocourred that required his immediate presence in the 
north. He, however, hoped I would accompany him to 
Ireland in the spring. I enquired for his address, but the 
people either did not know it or were desired not to teU me. 
They said he had discharged his lod^gs, saying he would 
occupy them agaia in about three months if .then disen- 
gaged. 

I felt vexed at the disappointment, giving Richardson 
credit at the same time for the truth of what he stated in 
his letter, nor had a suspicion to the contrary tmtil 
caUing upon Major Bourke he began to abuse Richardson 
for his unhandsome behaviour to me, observing he had 
given his opinion very undisguisedly thereon. Really at 
a loss to conjecture to what he alluded, I asked an explana- 
tion, when he replied, “ Surely you must know that he left 
London the day before yesterday for Ireland, taking with 
him a little dirty strumpet whom he picked up at the 
theatre, and became violently attached to, He mentioned 
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the oircTimstaiice to mo, saying he felt awkward about you, 
and must make the best excuse he could.” My blood boiled 
with anger upon receiving this information. 

Having got Richardson’s direction from Major Bourke, 
I wrote to him to lament I had ever boon acquainted with 
so despicable and deliberate a liar, deolaring I would pro- 
claim him such wherever I heard his name mentioned. I 
had reason to know my letter reached him, yet, notwitb 
standing his bearing a commission as lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, and being a commodore of a squadron of 
fighting ships belonging to the East India Company, he 
never took the least notice of the language in which I had 
written to him. I was the more hurt at this duphoity of his* 
from my sister having written to several friends in Ireland 
to prepare them for my visit. 

Emily ofliered, and indeed pressed me, to set off with her, 
saying she would answer for it we reached Dublin before 
my blackguard India friend. Inclination would have led 
me to comply, but a moment’s reflection convinced me of tho 
impropriety of such a stop, for how could I appear in the 
midst of my father’s family and connections aooompanied 
by a woman of Emily’s character, and that, too, in Dublin, 
where she was as well known as in London ? I therefore 
put a determined negative upon it. Thus ended my medi- 
tated excursion to Ireland, and I have never visited that 
country. 

As I was returning one day from the City in Emily’s 
vis-a-vis I saw my old Plaasey shipmate, Sam Rogers, in 
the midst of a crowd collected in Cheapside. I stopped the 
carriage and called to him, whereupon he came up and was 
greatly surprized at seeing me whom ho supposed to be in 
Bengal, We were mutually gratified at the meeting, having 
a sincere regard for each other. He told me he was on his 
way to Camberwell, where he lived with an uncle, and had 
stopped in the street to look at a boxing match between a 
hackney coachman and a carman ; that he had only been 
in England a fortnight, the Frenchmen that took bis ship 
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(the Osterley) having detained him a prisoner at the Mauri- 
tius, though they released Chatfield, his chief mate, a few 
days after reaohing the Island, because, forsooth, they 
discovered that he was a freemason 1 “ And so,” continued 
he, “ finding some use in being a broker, I resolved when 
I got home to be made, as they call it, and am at this time 
one of the elect.” He then, vrath his usual oath, swore that 
having thus unespectedly met, he would not part so soon, 
but would bilk the old codgers and their fat ribs of Cam- 
berwell by dining vrith me at some oofiee-house. This I 
could not refuse, though engaged to a pleasure party at 
Emily’s. I therefore ordered the coachman to drive to the 
Bedford. 

Prom the Bedford I sent the carriage home with a note 
to inform Enuly of what had happened to prevent my 
coming to her. Sam insisted upon my ordering diimer, 
and he was sure then of having a good one. I did my best. 
Whilst waiting for its dressing, I saw Emily drive up to 
the piazza, and going to her, she said, “ Very pretty this, 
Mr. William. Do you think to deceive me with your old 
shipmate and your Sam Rogers’s ? Believe me it won’t 
pass, so come along this moment, get mto the carriage.” 
I urged the impossibility of leaving my friend, and sending 
for him to the carriage door, I introduced him to Emily, who 
laughingly said, “ I really thought you was deceiving me and 
was at your tricks, but as that is not the case, you must 
both come in I can sit on your knee, William.” Rogers, 
however, could not be persuaded, pleading deshabille, long 
beard, dirty shirt, &c. Emily, finding him determined, was 
obliged to leave us to our fate, unwillingly driving away 
alone. 

Rogers informed me that his uncle and other friends had 
sent in proposals to the Court of Directors to build another 
ship in the place of the Osterley, which had been accepted, 
and the keel was to be laid immediately. At ninB at night 
he set off for Camberwell and I to Cork Street. 

The next day, being in the City, I heard of the ship 
Qette/rdl Barker’s arrival, with Sir Thomas Rumbold and 
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his family, alao Mr. Strange of the Civil Service, with whoia 
I had been very intimate at Madras. Although a young 
man, he had filled so luorative a situation as to acquire a 
handsome fortune iu the small space of six years. The 
same morning, passing through the Royal Exchange, I 
there met Mr. James Grant, who had preserved me and 
Jacob Rider from drowning when overset from a canoe at 
the Island of Joanna in the year 1769. He told me he had 
been in England a few months, had resigned the Company’s 
service, and become a West India merchant in partnership 
with his elder brother, Peter ; that their office and town 
residence was in Colman Street, and that he had an excellent 
country house at the retired and pretty village of Drayton, 
between Uxbridge and CoInbrook, to which he gave me a 
pressing invitation to go and pass some time ; he said that 
he generally went down on Friday and remained until 
Tuesday. A gentleman was in company with hiTu whose 
face was familiar to me, though I could not recollect when 
or where I had seen him, nor was I clear whether I ever 
had been acquainted with him or not. After Grant and I 
had interchanged civilities, his companion, addressing me, 
said, “You seem to have forgotten me, Mr. Hickey, 
although it is only two years since we were much 
together in Bengal. Mynamo,sir,iB Macintosh.’’ linstantly 
recollected him as formerly a lieutenant in the mUitary 
service of the East India Company and afterwards a 
Captain of his own ship. 

Upon entering the drawing-room at my father’s, my 
sisters began to laugh heartily, the cause of which was a 
visitor who hod just called to see me, whom they thus 
described. Notwithstanding the weather being unusually 
sultry and oppressive, he was completely enveloped from 
head to foot in shawls, appeared qrdte worn down by age 
and infirmity, dreadfully yellow complexion, more hideously 
ugly than any human creature they had ever beheld, and 
so deaf they with the utmost difficulty could make him hear 
a word. “Then,” said I, “his name must be Lacam,” 
which they admitted, producing his card. I certainly should 
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have kno'wn him hy the description, which was not in the 
least exaggerated. I had, however, that morning been 
informed of bis arrival and that he had come from Bengal 
in the same ship with Mr. Francis, Mr. Harwood, and my 
respected friend, Mr. Thghman. 

Seeing by his card that Mr. Lacam lived in Cecil Street, 

I directly went to his house, and arrived there before he had 
recovered from the fatigue of his unsuccessful attempt to 
see me in St. Albans Street. I found him looking wretchedly 
ill. He told me he had recently been at death’s door, ex- 
pecting daily to die during the voyage from India ; that 
at the time the ship arrived off Dover his dissolution was 
hourly predicted, and he felt sure he owed his existence 
to the extraordinary attention and unceasing kindness of 
Mr. Harwood. 

After tormenting me for an hour with his hackneyed sub- 
ject, “ New Harbour,” Mr. Lacam asked whether Captain 
Henry Mordaunt, of the Bengal military establishment, 
who came to Europe in the same ship with him, and who 
had been making earnest enquiries for me, had yet found 
me. Before I could answer the question, the very person 
was announced. He entered the room with his usual 
scowling countenance, but for a minute smiled and shook 
me by the hand with apparent cordiality. He then began 
damning the climate, the brutality of the common people, 
and the general stupidity of London, cursing his own foUy 
for being such a blockhead, such an inveterate ass as to 
quit the paradise of Hindustan to visit the sink of every- 
thing despicable by comparison, England, a country no 
man who had ever enjoyed the blessings and comforts of 
India could feel comfortable in. As I saw that his cynical 
discontent and snarling annoyed Mr. Lacam I proposed 
a walk, to which Mordaunt agreed, and we set out to visit 
Mr. Francis in Upper Harley Street. 

Upon getting to Mr. Frands’s house, we were showninto the 
drawing-room, where Mrs. Francis with two fine-looking ghls 
her daughters, were sitting. In a few minutes Mr. Francis 
came in and was very courteous, making some civil speeches 
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to me. He like Mordaunt, abused the climate as being 
far inferior to that of Bengal. This I thought extra- 
ordinary in him who had been so short a time abroad. He 
particularly complained of the closeness of the rooms in 
London, the oppressive heat of which ho said almost suffo- 
cated him. He invited Mordaunt and mjraolf to dhmer, 
good-humouredly saying he wished me to come that day 
because Tilghman, whom he knew I had a regard for, was 
to be with him. I accepted the invitation, and was rejoiced 
to see my shipmate looking remarkably well. He told me 
his inducement for visiting England was to endeavour to 
get into the Company’s Civil Service in Bengal, which 
if he succeeded in doing he should immediately retixm to 
India and resume his situation at the Bar of the Supreme 
Court, as his ultimate object was the appointment of 
Advocate-General. 

At night, Tilghman, Mordaunt, and myself went to Vaux- 
haU, on the way to which they gave me the particulars of the 
duel that took place a few months before in Bengal between 
Mr. Hastings, Governor-General, and Mr. Erancis, which 
ended without bloodshed. It originated in party dissen- 
sions in Council, those gentlemen always violently opposing 
and abusing each other. 

Wherever I went into public Mordaunt fastened upon and 
’stuck close to me, always grumbling and snarling, and always 
excessively disagreeable, yet I knew not how to shake him 
off without absolute rudeness. As his constant theme was 
the stupidity of England, wishing he had never come near 
so horrid a country but remained in India, I endeavoured 
to console him by observing that he would be better pleased 
and in better humom after he had made some acquaintances 
with both sexes, as at present he knew scarcely anybody 
Besides, London was always thin of company and barren ot 
amusement at that season of the year. I likewise observed 
that the absence of his brother. Lord Peterborough, who 
was upon the Continent, was an unfortimate circumstance, 
as had he been upon the spot he would have introduced him 
to his numerous friends. To these attempts of mine to put 

II.— T 
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Viim in good-humour he sullrily damnod London, and every- 
thing appertaining to it, and said that it was impossible 
anything could ever make him change his opinion respecting 
it, and was there a ship to sail the following day he would 
gladly embark on her for Bengal in preference to staying 
onotW hour in such a sink of gloom and dullness. 

Not having seen Emily for two days, I wont to dine there, 
and in the evening accompanied her to Colman’s theatre, 
whore Mordaunt spying me was soon at my side, nor could 
I get rid of him during the whole play. Indeed, when the 
entertainment was over he made a bold push to be invited to 
supper with us, which I was determined he should not be, 
and whispered Emily not to ask him. I at last prevailed 
on him to leave us upon a promise that I would next day 
introduce him at a house of fashionable resort where he 
would find a choice of beautiful girls and might pass his 
leisure hours agreeably. I accordingly called upon him at 
his mother’s. Lady Peterborough, in Dean Street, Soho, 
from whence I took him first to Mrs. Weston’s famous 
receptaxsle in Berkeley Row, where having introduced 
him to the Lady Abbeaa and her Nutis / we next visited 
Mrs. Kelly and her bevy of beauties in Arlington Street. 
Here even the cynical Mordatmt was obliged to confess the 
women were lovely, and he made some efforts to say civil 
things to the girls, but his common address and manner 
was so morose and so unpleasant that the Cyprian lasses 
soon distinguished him by the appellation of the “ Surly 
Nabob,” 

Mr. Strange called in St. Albans Street to inform me of 
a serious misfortune that had happened. This was the 
totEil loss of the ship, General Barker, in which he had re- 
turned from Madras, an account having just reached the 
India House of her having been blown from her anchors in 
the Downs during a heavy gale of wind in which she had 
drifted over to the coast of Holland, and was there wrecked, 
going entirely to pieces in two hours after she first struck, 
many of her crew being drowned, the rest saved by the 
extraordinary exertions of the Dutch pilots. Mr Strange 
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told me he had lost everything, his clothes of every sort and 
a large quantity of shawls, Mncobs, and muslins that cost 
him some thousands of pounds. I consoled him at his 
having left the ship previous to the accident, which I under- 
stood some of the passengers had not done. 

My father took a great likii^ to little Nabob, and, per- 
ceiving that he was of no use to me, he proposed sending 
him to school to be taught reading and writing, which he 
did, the boy making a rapid progress in both. At the end 
of a few months he expressed a great desire to become a 
Christian. I therefore, after he was duly instructed, caused 
him to be baptized at St. James’s Churoh. 



CHAPTER XXI 


MARGATE, LONDON, AND DRAYTON 

I T novr dra^ring towards the end of the month, London 
being both hot and dull, my brother asked me to make an 
excursion with Mm to one of the watering-plaoes, to which 
I agreed, observing, however, it could not be imtil subse- 
quent to the 28th, for wMoh day I had invited a party to 
dinner at the Royal Hotel in Pall Mall. We accordingly 
met there, fifteen in number, the company consisting of 
Major Bomke, Mr. Touchet, Mr. Arohibald Paxton, the 
snarler, Mordaunt, Mr. Strange, Ms brother. Sir Thomas 
Strange, afterwards CMef Justice at Madras, Sir Thomas 
Bumbold, Mr. ElpMnstone, the India Director, Mr. Dallas, 
now CMef Justice of Chester, Mr. Holt, Mr. Wilberforoe 
Bird, Messieurs WMiam and Biohard Burke, my brother, 
and myself. The master of the house furnished an admir- 
able dinner and all the wines were of the best, nor did we 
spare them, some of the set remaining at the bottle until 
four in the morning. 

My brother and I had arranged everything for going to 
Margate on the 20th, but the overdose of champagne 
rendered me totally incapable of moving. I was half dead 
with headache and sickness at the stomach. This dinner 
cost me rather more than forty pounds. 

On the 30th, being somewhat recovered from my debauch, 
we set off after breakfast for Margate, which we reached 
the same evening, driving to MitoMner’s, where we each 
got an excellent bedchamber and a very good sitting-room 
commanding a full view of the pier and roads with the sMp> 
ning passing up and down. As I had previously dispatched 
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Preskini with my horses, wo rode every morning to Dan- 
delion, Ramsgate, Dover, the Reoulvers, and all the different 
charming rides with which the Isle of Thanet ahonnds. 
The rest of the morning we passed in lounging from library 
to library, billiard-table, and public rooms, in the evening 
the subscription assemblies, coffee-rooms, and theatre, the 
latter having a very tolerable set of actors, who were con- 
stantly repaid for their exertions to please by crowded 
audiences. 

At Margate I first became acquainted with Mr. Metcalfe, 
then a Captain, or young Major, in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, since become (especially in his own estima- 
tion) a prodigious great man, having for several years been 
a baronet, an M.P., and an India director. There I also 
first knew a Mr. Anderson, f the Dragoons, a rattling 
pleasant feUow, and with thes two gentlemen my brother 
and I spent much of our time. 

After wo had been at Margate a fortnight, Mr. William 
Burke arrived, in order to cross from thence to Ostend on 
his way to India overland. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Richard Burke, junior, who had come to see the last of 
his friend on British ground. Hearing we were in the house, 
they joined us and we agreed to mess together dining 
Mr. Burke’s stay, which would only be until a packet sailed 
for the French coast. Mr. Burke had come from Madras 
as the agent of the Rajah of Travanoore, to endeavour to 
procure redress of grievances the Rajah suffered under, 
and, having proved successful, was now returning with the 
gratifying news to Travanoore. 

While we were sitting at the window in momentary 
expectation of dinner being announced, a smart landau with 
four post-horses, drove up to the door, which Mr. Burke 
immediately observed contained two lovely girls, with 
an old woman, and a child of twelve or thirteen, he 
having seen them changing horses at Canterbury. Upon 
their alighting, I saw it was my Arlington Street friend, 
Mrs. Kelly, and two of her nymphs. I therefore ran down 
to speak to them. Whilst so doing Mr, Burke joined us, 
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and n aming me aside he desired I would ask them to dine 
with us, a desire that somewhat surprized mo, as I imagined 
he would cautiously have avoided introducing such person- 
ages to his young friend, Richard, at that time a steady, 
reserved lad. As, however, I felt that was no business 
of Tuinpi I obeyed his wish and gave the mvitation, whioh 
the old lady most graciously and willingly accepted. 

Upon joining us Mrs. Kelly became very communicative, 
telling us she was on her way to Ostend to place her daughter 
(the youngest girl) in a convent there for education, and 
that the other two ladies had kindly consented to bear her 
company to France and back again. Upon enquiring of 
Mitohiner, we learned that an Ostend packet would sail at 
seven o’clock the following morning, that being the hour 
of high water. Mr. Burke and the ladies sent instantly to 
take a passage and secure the best cabins. 

At and after dinner our whole party made rather too free 
with the champagne, the effects of which were particularly 
conspicuous in my brother, for the wine beiag in and the 
wits out he was easily persuaded to consent to escort the 
ladies across the Channel and back, a piece of gallantry I 
most positively refused to accede to, protesting a voyage 
of nearly eighteen months had quite satisfied me, and I 
certainly would have no moro to do with salt water until 
returning to India. The girls, however, ceased not to im- 
portune me, declaring I must and should go, and that they 
would puU me out of bed and forcibly convey me on board. 
My brother was so drunk that at ten o’clock we were obliged 
to have him carried to bed. 

Before five o’clock in the morning one of the frail sisters 
bounced into my room, awakening me out of a sound sleep, 
crying out that I must rise directly, the rest being nearly 
ready and my brother quite so. I renewed my assurances 
that my movement should not eirtend beyond the pier- 
head, to whioh I would go and see then set sail. I accord- 
ingly dressed, and going downstairs found my friends over 
an early breakfast. 

My brother had no recollection of the engagement he had 
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entered into the preceding night, but Beemed not nn-willing 
to fulfil it until he found me resolved not to mn.lrg one, 
whereupon be likewise dooHned, joining, however, in the 
general upbraidinga of me for my ill-nature, though he after- 
wards expressed his satisfaction at my having prevented Ms 
taking the oruise. Mr. Burke complained of the wine 
having heated him. He appeared low and dejected, I be- 
lieve solely from being so soon to part from Ms favourite, 
Bdohard. At half-past seven they oast off their fastenings 
to the shore, in a few minutes after which they were fairly 
out at sea, and in little more than an hour were hull down 
running at a great rate before a strong southerly wind. 
Upon their departure Mr. Richard Burke, junior, got into 
a post-chaise and set off for London. 

By noon my new acquaintances, Metcalfe, Anderson, 
and half a dozen fashionable coxcombs were with my brother 
and myself, making earnest enquiries after the divine girls 
they xmderstood had arrived the evening before, seeming 
grievously disappointed when told the objects of their visit 
were by that time half aea^ over on their way to Ostond. 
I could not help giving Metcalfe a wipe for this lamentation, 
observing I should have thought he had enough to attend 
to at home. He at that time was the professed keeper of 
Mrs. Cuyler, a woman without pretension to maimers or 
beauty of face or person, and only an under-strapper upon 
the stage of one of the London theatres. With tMs woman, 
however, such as she was, Mr. Metcalfe appeared to be 
deeply enamoured, nightly exMbiting Mmself by her side 
in the front row of a balcony box. 

In the middle of August a report became current that 
our outward bound fleet of East and West Indiamen had 
fallen in with a squadron of Erench and Spanish ships of 
war, and that a great number were captured, but it gained 
no credit, and after two or three days died away. 

On the 4th of September my brother and I returned to 
London, where I had not been six hours before the snorler, 
Mordaunt, heard of my being in town and came to St. Albans 
Street, if possible more discontented than ever. 
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Tho day after my return I called upon Emily, who de- 
clared it was her intention to have set off for Margate the 
very next morning in soaroh of mo, as she began to think 
I was lost. She told me she had been supremely happy 
during the three days that it was thought tho Indiamen 
were taken from a hope of seeing Robert, but the account 
proved unfounded. 

The night I came to town there was to be a masquerade 
at Mrs. Cornolys’s rooms m Soho Square, and Emily said 
I must go with hor to it. I therefore sent for a domino, &c., 
and at ten o’clock she and I drove there. She was in a 
man’s domino, with a smart hat and feather, and looked 
charmingly, her fine figure and graceful air attraoting atten- 
tion wherever she appeared. She promised me to go home 
early as I was tired by my journey and little sleep the pre- 
ceding night, and said that to avoid being importuned to 
stay by any of her acquaintances she would not unmask. 
Vanity, however, prevailed over hor inclination to oblige 
me, for, finding herself followed and admired in every direc- 
tion, she could not resist taking off her mask to let the 
delighted beholders see that the face oorresponded with 
the figure they had been pursuing from room to room. One 
mask in particular persevered in following her, and when- 
ever opportunity offered by my talking to any friend, 
poured abundance of fulsome compliments into her ears. 
I suspected from her maimer she knew who it was, though 
for some time she assured me that she did not. Upon 
pressing her on that point, she said it was a fine boy of 
Robert’s aoquaintanoe, named Treves. This young man 
I knew something of, and had often observed that he bowed 
to Emily whenever he met her. He was a handsome lad 
of seventeen, a great admirer and follower of the most 
celebrated women of the town, but hia means being very 
slender he was forced to content himself with the liberty 
of bowing to several of them, and seemed happy when his 
salutation was returned, which always was the case with 
Emily, she honouring him with a gracious and familiar nod, 
pr kisB of the hand. Some years afterwards this Treves 
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becamo one of the most dashing bucks of the metropolis 
and the constant companion of the Prince of Wales, His 
Royal Highness having long been intimate with his father, 
a man of convivial habits, who sang an excellent song, and 
was in every way calculated to please such a dissipated 
character as the Prince then was. 

One of the first persons I saw at Carlisle House (the name 
Mrs. Comelys’s then went by) was my blackguard friend, 
Sam Rogers, who, coming to me, said aloud, “ Damn my 
eyes, BUI, but I’m glad I’ve met with you, for I wanted to 
tell you that my uncle has met with a man who has a ship 
just finished, which as he has some pounds to fool away he 
had rather not command, at least, had rather not leave 
England so soon as she must. An exchange has therefore 
taken place. She is to be the Oaterley and I her commander, 
he taking what was to have been my ship next year, so 
stand by, my lad, to be at a launch in five or six weeks.” 
At the same place I lilcewise met James Grant, who made 
me promise to accompany him to Drayton the next day. 
I did so, and was there first made acquainted with his 
brother, Peter. 

James had with him at Drayton a little woman whom he 
kept, and was fond of supposing he had debauched. She 
had a good voice, sung prettily, and knew something of 
music. Her proper namo was Brown, she being daughter 
to an advertising tailor of that name upon Ludgate Hill. 
She had at least the merit of constantly keeping the interest 
of her father in view, by recommending aU Mr. Grant’s 
friends to employ him in his business. This cost me some 
pounds, as I was obliged to get three or four suits of clothes 
made by him, which were so badly executed I never could 
wear them and they were altered to fit my little BengaUy. 

I had not been more than an hour at Drayton when 
Emily’s lad (the junior groom) brought me a letter from 
her, enclosing one written by Robert as a prisoner at Madrid, 
in which he said that after the fleet had been three weeks 
at sea in hourly expectation of making the Island of Madeira 
they saw four strange sail in different directions, two being 
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upon the lee quarter, and two to windward. In. half an hour 
after seeing the above four, two others were discovered right 
ahead. A line-of -battle ship that was the convoy thereupon 
made the signal to prepare for action, in consequence of 
which a smart post-chaise, a curricle, and gig of his, also 
some handsome mahogany furniture stowed between decks, 
were upon the above signal to clear ship all thrown over- 
board. The man-of-war then hailed the difierent Indiamen 
to say he thought the strange vessels were detached frigates 
belonging to a fleet of the enemy, and, if so, more of them 
would soon appear, in which case he would hoist a Union 
flag at the main top-gallant mast-head, and upon seeing 
that fljdng every ship must do the best to escape, both East 
and West Indiamen. Thus they run on until about an hour 
before sunset, when seeing tho Union hoisted they dispersed, 
his ship carrying a press of sail all night, but at daybreak 
had the mortifleation to see two Spanish eighty-gun ships 
within two miles of them, to one of which they were soon 
afterwards compelled to strike. While the enemy were 
taidng possession they had the further humiliation of be- 
holding several other of their companions in the like pre- 
dicament with themselves. 

Robert (I think) stated that six East Indiamen and a 
great number of West Indiamen were captured, the enemy 
consisting of upwards of twenty sail of large ships, Spaniards 
and French ; that the ship he was in being prize to 
a Spaniard he was taken into Cadiz, where all the prisoners, 
male and female, were treated with the greatest respect 
and kindness, all being at liberty upon 'pwrole ; that he 
availed himself of that opportunity to see more of so famous 
a part of Europe and, having obtained permission, pro- 
ceeded to Madrid, where he met with equal attention, 
especially from the Donnas, who, if they had a fault, it 
was overwhelming him with love ; that as he foimd from 
the liberality of the people there was no want of cash, and 
that he could get as much as he thought proper for his 
bills upon England he should be in no hurry to leave so 
invitins and charming a ooimtry, which he must in common 
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justice pronounce a perfect Paradise 1 By Emily’s letter 
I could perceive she did not at all like the rapturous style 
in which Robert spoke of the Spanish ladies. 

During my stay at Drayton, a female servant who had 
the care of the poultry one morning came into the room 
where we were sitting at breakfast, apparently in great 
anger. Taking from her apron what I imagined were four 
fine eggs, she laid them upon the table, violently exclaiming, 

‘ ‘ If that cursed Juno is sufiered to range wherever she pleases 
there will not be an egg left for the use of the family.” While 
she was speaking I had taken up one of the eggs, which I 
found to be an empty shell. Upon expressing my surprize 
what could have occasioned it, there being no crack or mark 
that I saw, she petulantly said,* “ What could occasion it ? 
Why, that cursed brute Juno, to be sure, who sucks them 
all, and my master there allows of it.” To this I replied, 
"It was impossible a dog could get the contents without 
injuring the shells, every one of which seemed to be per- 
fect.” “ Aye, so they are, perfectly empty.” This wit of 
the maid’s caused a laugh. Grant then taking up one of 
the shells showed me at the end a hole so small that I could 
scarce perceive it, appearing as if made by the point of a 
pin, but through which, small as it was, the animal, he 
assured me, had sucked out the contents. I should have 
observed that Juno was one of the largest greyhounds I ever 
beheld. This appeared to me so improbable 1 could not 
help expressing my belief that some two-legged hounds 
must be aiding and assisting. Grant assured me it was a 
fact within his knowledge. “However,” said he, “you 
shall have ocular demonstration.” He sent for an egg, 
which laying upon the carpet, he called Juno, and desired 
her to take it. The servant thereupon with much wrath 
said, “ Ah, you thief, if you offer to touch it I’ll out your 
heart out,” a threat that had full effect upon Juno, who did 
not venture near the egg until patted and encouraged by 
her master, when she squatted down, extending her fore 
paws, between which she dexterously fixed the egg, and 
putting her mouth to it in three or four minutes it was as 
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completely emptied of its contents as cither of the four the 
maid brought in. Certainly if I had not been an eye- 
witness of this fact I could not have thought it possible. 

The 7th (of September) I returned to town, being en- 
gaged to dine with Major Metcalfe on the Sth at his house 
in Suffolk Street, Middlesex Hospital. At this party I met 
Lord Fielding, eldest son to the Earl of Denbigh ; Gleneral 
Smith, of whom I have before spoken relative to cheese at 
the Island of St. Helena ; the (^neral’s son, a fine young 
man in appearance, who had, I know not why, been nick- 
named Tippoo j Mr. Deraynes, the India Director ; Cap- 
tain Douglas, who commanded the ship Queen, and some 
others whose names I do not recollect. We had a very 
jolly set, and as I was in those days a great promoter of 
hilarity 1 invited all that remained to a late hour at table, 
bemg those above specified, to dine with me that day week 
at the Royal Hotel in Pall Mail. This they agreed to do. 
I added to the number, Mr. Paxton, the discontented Mor- 
daunt, and my brother, who when the day arrived was so 
much indisposed that he was unwillmgly obliged to give up 
the pleasure of joining us. We had, as usual, a hard batch 
at drinking and were very merry, keeping it up until an 
early hour of the momiag. 

My brother, who never shunned a jovial set [himself, took 
it into his head to tax me with being the instigator of his 
committing excess. Under this idea, certainly an unjust 
one as to me, he, more than once, when we were engaged 
to great tavern parties, has said to me, “ WiUiam, this must 
from some of the names I see in the list, be a sad debauch 
which in prudence we had better avoid. Let you and I 
therefore get out of the way of temptation, mount our 
horses and nde gently to Richmond, Brentford Ait, or any 
other place within ten miles of London that you prefer, 
where we might take a quiet dinner, a pint of port each, and 
jog soberly home in the evening." } To so steady a plan, 
which I really liked, I readily consented. The event, how- 
ever, never answered; entirely the reverse. The first 
Bvoursion of this kind that we made we dined upon the 
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Island oft the town of Brentford, where there is a house 
famous for dressing pitchcooked eels, and also for stowing 
the same fish, and got so completely intoxicated we were 
incapable of mounting our horses and obliged to take a 
post-chaise to convey us to town. The wine being remark- 
ably good, we ordered^bottle after bottle until poor prudence 
was quite drowned. I thought our inebriation this day 
might have been purely accidental, but I found the same 
consequence followed two or three subsequent quiet dinners 
with my brother, and although our pretence was sobriety 
by avoiding a large drinking party, it never answered the 
purpose. On the contrary (to use a vulgarism) we fell “ out 
of the frying-pan into the fire.” I came to the determination 
never again to join my brother in those tite-d-tHes, but to 
take my chance in whatever set I might be invited to. 

In the latter end of September I had dined with some 
convivial fellows at the St. Albans tavern, where according 
to custom, I took my fuU proportion of wine. My oompanionfl 
proposing to adjourn to King’s Place, a wonderful fit of 
prudence came across me. I declined, declaring as I was 
close to my home I would for once resist temptation and go 
to bed, “ Aye, no doubt of it,” said one of the young men, 
“ with Emily, to whom you are sneaking away,” I assured 
him he was mistaken, as was the fact, for Bob Pott was 
daily expected to arrive from Spain. I therefore actually 
proceeded to my father’s, distant only four doors from the 
tavern. 

Upon going in, the servant told me my Aunt Boulton, 
her throe daughters, Mr. and Mrs. Broadhead, and others 
whom he named, were in the parlour sitting after supper. 
I marched into the room and having scarcely spoken to 
my aunt and cousins since my arrival from India, I made 
a number of complimentary flourishing speeches to them, 
with which they seemed highly gratified, declaring that 
being tipsy made me vastly agreeable, a pretty broad in- 
sinuation that they did not consider me so when sober. 
I found my elder sister, Mrs. Broadhead, and one or two more 
were going to a masquerade at the Opera House, and as they 
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recommended my doing the same instead of stupidly going 
to bed, I at onoe subscribed to that opinion. Upon my ring, 
ing tbe bell to desire that a domino and mask might be sent 
for, my sister observed she could supply me with a auitdble 
character for <he state I was in, and, going up to her own 
apartment, soon returned with a complete dress of white 
linen, being the garments worn at a partioular convent in 
Paris. 

My female friends could with difficulty equip me from 
excessive laughter at my hiccupping violently the whole 
time they were employed about it. Having at last accom. 
plished the business, I got into a chair and was conveyed 
to the Haymarket. The house was very full, but I soon 
spied out my sister and her party, to whom I was staggering 
up, when they darted off and most cautiously avoided me, 
conceiving it would not tend much to their credit to be 
acknowledged by a drunken nun / undoubtedly not a 
character often seen. Indeed, the novelty of it attracted 
universal admiration. I was the cause of much wit and fun. 
A crowd of both sexes followed me, some putting ridioulous 
questions, others affecting to be shocked at beholding one 
of the sisterhood in so unseemly and disgraceful a state, 
exhorting me to retire to my cell and do penanoo for my 
grievous transgression. I reeled about, singing, talking sad 
nonsense, and jostling every person that came in my way, 
every now and then tumbling and unable to rise until 
assisted by the bystanders. Much ashamed of myself did I 
feel when made acquainted with the follies 1 had com- 
mitted. 

The 16th being the day of my dinner at the Royal Hotel, 
about one o’clock I went to take my usual ride in Hyde 
Park, where, seeing Emily’s vis-ii-viB, I galloped across the 
grass for the purpose of speaking to her, when I had the 
pleasure to find my friend, Robert, in the carriage with her. 
He had reached town that morning, and expressed most 
unfeigned joy at our once more meeting. He insisted upon 
my dismounting and squeezing into the vis-h-vis, protesting 
he would not part with me for that day at least, but upon 
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my telling him how I was circumstanced, desiring Emily to 
give him up to me for a few hours and she good-humouredly 
complying, he promised to join my party in Pall Mall, with 
every one of whom he was well aoquainted. I endeavoured 
to prevail upon Emily to accompany him, which she would 
not hear of, observing one woman amongst such a party 
of riotous men would only be an offensive intruder, nor 
should she herself like it. I went to Cork Street with them, 
at Robert’s request sending for Ereskini and my clothes. 

At five o’clock Robert and I drove to St. Albans Street, 
where, after stopping to take in my brother, we proceeded 
to the hotel. 1 made a point of always asking my father 
to be of my parties, which he declined, observing his race 
was already run, that though he believed no man ever lived 
more freely than he had done, both his age and his inclina- 
tion concurred to make him now avoid excess. He there- 
fore felt he should contribute nothing by his presence 
amongst such jolly fellows and desired to be excused. 

We had in the opinion of all but Robert, an excellent 
dinner, he alone pronouncing it execrable, saying, “ Let me 
give you a dinner at Le TeUier’s, and I’ll show you how a 
table ought to be covered to deserve commendation.” All 
readily consented to indulge him. Five days afterwards 
we partook of his catering, when certainly there was a more 
showy and far more expensive, but as I thought, not a bit 
better dinner as to the materials than mine. 

General" Smith, Mr, Devaynes, and a few others of the 
graver sort, having departed, Robert called for pen, ink, 
and paper, and wrote down the following names : Mr. Roe 
Yoe (M.P. for Coventry), Lord Fielding, WUberforee Bird 
(of Wood Street), Lord Peterborough, Smith (Tippoo), 
Henry Mordaunt, Joseph Bird, William (now Sir William) 
Curtis, James Curtis, his brother, Messieurs Marjoribanks 
and Lovelace, senior, of the Guards, Captain Belford of the 
Horse Guards, Harvey Coombe (now one of the Members foi 
the City of London), Lovelace, junior, Tom Vaughan (the 
author), Arthur Shakespear, Captain Sutton, young Hor- 
neck (of the Guards), William Hickey, and Robert Pott. 
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" And no-w,” said he, “ let those twenty dine together twice 
a week during the winter, each person ordering a dinner 
at which he is to preside, at whatever tavern he pleases 
within London or Westminster, and, when the whole list 
has gone through, finally to fix at whatever house a majority 
of the members should pronounce to have been found the 
best.” 

The rules or regulations proposed were simple and few 
in number, the charge per head for the dinner to be left 
entirely to the discretion of the master of the house ; the 
dinner to consist of every article procurable, whether in or 
out of season ; any member absenting himself from the 
meetings, no matter what the cause thereof, to forfeit one 
guinea for each and every time he was so absent ; the Presi- 
dent for the day to discharge the biU, and to collect by 
himself or his own servants the proportion due from each 
member ; the proprietor of the house to send in his bill by 
one o’clock of the day next after that of the dinner to the 
residence of the President. 

This plan being unanimously approved, was immediately 
adopted, and Pott being requested to commence by taldng 
the first chair, 1 attended him to his favourite place, Le 
Tellier’s, in Dover Street, to order the dinner. He told the 
landlord the nature of the meeting, concluding thus, “ Prom 
the experience I have had of your abULties and the superior 
excellence Of your cookery, I have no doubt if you exert 
yourself we shall finally establish ourselves at your house, 
and it will, I conceive, be weU worth your while to endeavour 
to attract as constant customers twenty gentlemen who are 
indifferent about the expence, and being lovers of the bottle 
wiU consume a handsome allowance of wine, in which, as 
I understand, the chief advantage to you tavern keepers 
arises.” The landlord assured Pott he would take special 
care to have the table supplied with the very best pro- 
visions, and, with respect to wines of every sort, he could 
venture to defy all England to supply better than his 
cellars were stored with. 

Several of the members being about to leave town for 
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a low days the first dinner was ordered for the 2nd of 
October, on which day seventeen of us met, the elder Curtis' 
being prevented from attending by illness, Lord Peterborough 
and Horneok being both upon tho Continent. The landlord 
kept his faith with us, every person present agreeing in 
opinion that a hotter dinner could not be, and that all the 
wines were fair, the claret particularly good. Upon this 
general approbation, Mordaunt proposed no further trials, 
and that wo should at onoe ^tablish the club where we had 
oommenoed so well. This being put to the vote, a majority 
were for adhering to the original plan, though it was ob- 
served that in all probability several of the members would 
have the dinner at Le TeUier’s. Lord Eielding, requesting 
leave to be the next president, said he intended to try 
Hunt of the Star and Garter in Pall MaU, where, if he was 
not greatly mistaken, we should be as well treated in every 
respect as on that day. The fact is, any set of gentlemen 
acting upon the principle wo did must be served in the best 
possible manner, nor could there be any material difference 
between the taverns of repute. 


ti.— 



CHAPTER XXTI 


THE I HIST MEETING WITH CHARLOTTE BARRY 

A DCOOKnow became troublesomely importunate respect- 
xjL ing his demand upon Mr. Paterson, whom he spoke 
of as being at hide-and-seek, nor could he disooTor any 
fixed place of residence that he had. He said he had 
twice mot him accidentally in the City, at both which 
times he preyaricated and shuffled in attempting to state 
his present and future prospects. I own I thought it rather 
extraordinary, considering the nature and extent of the 
fayours I had conferred upon this said Mr. Paterson, that 
he should neyer once haye called upon me since his aixiyal 
in England, nor written a single line, or in any manner 
whateyer, directly or indirootly, acknowledged a sense of 
gratitude for the obhgations he must haye felt he lay under 
to me, nor has he to the present day eyer done so. 

This gentleman in a year or two after his return from the 
Cape of Good Hope got a commission in a new regiment 
raised by Colonel Pullarton^from his own tenants in Scot- 
land, the Colonel haying a l^owledge of and regard for his 
(Paterson’s) fanuly. With this regiment Paterson wont 
abroad to New South Wales or Botany Bay, as it was then 
called, where in due course he rose to Jthe rank of major, 
and subsequently became Lieutenant-Goyemor of the 
Settlement, which post, 1 beUeye, he still continues to hold, 
or did so yery lately. 

1 assured Adcock that his money was in no danger, and 
he would ultimately receiye the uttermost farthing with 
interest to the day of payment, but that he must haye 
patience. Lady Strathmore being then in Scotland and likely 

280 
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to remain there some months longer. Notwithstanding these 
assurances of mine wore sanctioned and supported by my 
father, who more than once spoke to Tn'm upon the sub]eot, 
and told him no coercive measures could be resorted to 
until her Ladyship’s return, he continued daily tormenting 
me with his supplications for payment, and I was under 
the necessity at last of tellmg him he was impudently intru- 
sive. This, however, had no effect. He persevered in his 
visits every day ; the last two or three times that I saw him 
in the haU having another man with him. Upon fin diTi g 
such determined insolence, I gave the servants orders in 
his and his companion’s hearing never in future to allow 
him to come within the door. 

After this I heard no more of him for upwards of a week, 
when one afternoon just as I was stepping into a coach to 
go to our club dinner a decent-looking man addressed me, 
taking off his hat and very respectfully begging to speaJr to 
me in private. I answered that being ahe^y late I could 
not then stop, but should bo glad to see him at any hour 
most convenient to himseK the following morning. He 
oiviUy observed his business was of such a nature it could 
not bo postponed. Surprized at this urgency, or what it 
could arise from, I returned with him into the hall, when he 
took from his pocket a paper which he said was a warrant 
upon a writ issued against me by one J ames Adcock, and that 
he had taken the Uberty of requesting I would go into the 
house again in order to avoid executing it in the public 
street. My father, fortunately for me, being at home in- 
stantly undertook to bail the action to the sheriff, which 
the bailiff being perfectly satisfied with, I was allowed to 
proceed, presenting the man with a couple of guineas for 
his marked attention and foUteness, I then got into the 
carriage and drove off. 

It is rather extraordinaay that I who, throughout my 
life had been beyond measure extravagant and thoughtless, 
inourring debts to a considerable extent in every direction, 
should never, except in the above instance, have been 
arrested, and this once for the debt of another person, in 
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which transaction I had not derived the smallest advantage 
nor had personally anything to do with it. This reflection 
was exceedingly mortifying. 

Adoock having iniquitously obtained a judgment against 
me, my father informed me the amount of debt and costs 
must be paid within a certain period. This I told him I could 
not do without discounting one of my bills at a great loss. 
My brother therefore called upon the plaintiff’s attorney to 
ask a month’s time, which he without scruple consented to 
give, but being a pettifogging blackguard he chose afterwards 
to deny having given any such promise, and the moment 
ho was entitled so to do, issued an execution upon the 
judgment, Adcock attending the bailiff who had the 
writ of Capias ad saiiafaciendAim, in order to point me out 
to him. They went together for the purpose to St. Albans 
Street, where it was supposed I should be found, Adcock 
showing the house to the bailiff, he knocked at the door 
and enquired for me. The servant answered I was out of 
town he knew not where, nor when I should return. 

The bafliff joined his employer to communicate this 
information, and they thereupon adjourned to an ale house 
in the neighbourhood, from whence Adcock sent a person 
to call the servant, who directly obeyed the summons. 
Being asked where I was, he answered that he did not 
know, nor when I should be at home. Adcook then offered 
him a guinea if he would teU where I might be found, which 
the servant indignantly spumed at, calling him an ungrate- 
ful vUlain whom, if he would engage not to take the law, he 
would thrash although twice his size and strength. Adcock 
not choosing to accept the challenge, the servant left him 
and immediately mentioned what had occurred to his 
feUow-servants in the kitchen, where Nabob being present 
and hearing it, without saying a word to anyone, ran over 
to the public-house to Adcock, to whom he said he knew 
where I was. “ Do you so,” answered Adcock, “ and pray 
where is he ? ” “ With a lady in Seymour Street,” said the 
boy, “ If you please I’ll go with you and show you the 
house.” “ And pray,” asked Adcook, “ do you know what 
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I want with youx master 7 ” “ Oh, yes,” replied he, “ Mr. 
Gibson (the name of my father’s servant) told us all in the 
kitchen yon would send him to prison because he would not 
give you money.” 

Adcock, iU as he had himself behaved to mo, was shocked 
at such base and unfeeling conduct in the little urchin, 
knowing as he did full weU, the extraordinary and uniform 
kindness with which ho had been treated by me during the 
voyage, and which had been continued by every one of 
my family since I had reached England. So greatly did he 
feel it that he actually gave the boy some smart boxes on 
the cheek and kicked him out of the house. Not satisfied 
with that, he went in person to my father’s, and knop.Triug 
at the door, desired to see the housekeeper (Molly Jones), 
to whom he related the circumstance, adding, “I declare 
to you, Mrs. Jones, that this black rascal’s scandalous in- 
gratitude towards such a master as Mr. Hickey has so con- 
founded mo that I could not avail myself of his infamous 
offer,” 

Molly Jones instantly dispatched one of the men-servants 
to tell me that Adcock, accompanied by a sheriff’s ofiScer, had 
been looking after me. Upon receiving which information 
I immediately went into the City, got the requisite sum, 
which a clerk of my father’s carried and paid to the plain- 
tiff’s attorney, who gave a release to the action. I knew 
nothing of Nabob’s treachery and baseness until upon the 
eve of leaving England, when Molly Jones desired I would 
be upon my guard and not place any confidence in Nabob, 
and her reasons for giving me the caution. Upon my return 
to Bengal I had another strong proof of his total want of 
gratitude or attachment to me, which I shall in its proper 
place notice. 

On the 4th of October I went to the launch of the Warren 
Eastings, East Indlaman, having received an invitation 
thereto from the senior Mr. Larkins, who was principal and 
managing owner. She was to be commanded by that 
gentleman’s third son, my friend and Nassau shipmate, 
John Pascal Larkins, We had a handsome cold collation 
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at the dockyard, and a splendid dinner afterwards at the 
Queen’s Arms tavern in St. Paul’s Churchyard, followed 
by a ball and supper for the ladies, the whole being conducted 
in the most liberal manner. 

Soon after the Wantn Hastings had been consigned to 
her proper element, I attended another ceremony of the 
same description — ^that of the Osterley’s launch, when Cap- 
tain Rogers entertained near one hundred and fifty of his 
friends at Woolwich. 

In the early part of the winter a new species of evening’s 
amusement became quite the rage under the name of “ The 
Promenade.” Mrs. CornelyB’s truly magnificent suite of 
apartments upm the principal floor were opened every 
Sunday night at seven o’clock for the reception of company. 
So much did it take that the first people of the kingdom 
attended it, as did also the whole beauty of the metropolis 
from the Duchess of Devonshire down to the little milliner’s 
apprentice from Cranboum Alley. The crowd from eight 
to twelve was immense. When in town I never failed at- 
tending at it. There I first was in company with Charlotte 
and Nanoy Barry, two sisters then in high vogue end much 
sought after by the young sprigs of nobility. There was a 
something about the eldest, Charlotte, though she certainly 
could not be pronounced a beauty, that pleased me beyond 
any woman 1 had ever seen, and I looked at her with 
admiration. She had hold of the Earl of Tjrroonnel’s arm, 
while her sister, Nancy, was escorted by Mr. Van, a dashing 
ensign in the Guards, who stuck so close to their respective 
fair companions that I had no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with them that night. 

About this time we had a tempest of wind, rain, thunder 
and lightning so tremendous as to alarm everybody. When 
it commenced I was at dinner at Colonel Byng’s, where 
the ladies of his family were sadly frightened, and certainly 
not without reason, the appearance being awful and terrific. 
The severity of it burst over London and the environs to a 
distance in each direction of about five miles. Hammer- 
sinith suffered in a peculiar degree, scarce a house that was 
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not entirely stripped of its tiles or slates, tlie church was 
materially injured and every -window demolished. Several 
persons, besides a quantity of cattle, were struck dead by 
the lightning. Some months afterwards we heard that on 
the very same day and hour an equally fatal hurricane 
arose in the West Indies, wherein the Stirling Castle and 
Thunderer, two fine seventy-four gun ships, -with two large 
frigates that were in company, went to the bottom and 
every soul on board aE four ships perished. 

In the middle of October, Bob Pott proposed that Emily, 
he, and I should run down to Bath for a fortnight, to which 
I had no other objection than the possibility of its inter- 
fering -with the business of the Bengal petition. Parliament 
being prorogued to the 1st of November. I therefore went 
to the agents, Messieurs Irvine and Touchet, who said the 
House would only meet on the 1st to adjourn to a future 
day, and beyond a doubt no business would be done. Upon 
this assurance I made one of the Bath party, spending 
fourteen days very agreeably in that gay city. 

Upon returning to town I found several letters, the first 
I opened being from Alderman WooMdge, containing an 
invitation for mo to become his guest at the approaching 
feast at Guildhall on the 9th of November, the day upon 
which the mayoralty of Sir Watkin Lewes commenced, and 
as the knight was a professed patriot all the members of 
opposition and liberty champions were to be present. Never 
having been at one of those entertainments I was glad to avail 
myself of the opportunity by accepting the alderman’s offer. 

I Hkewise found a card from Mr. Paxton, asking me to 
dine -with him on the 3rd of the same month in Buckiagham 
Street. This was the very day I returned from Bath. I 
accordingly went and met a very jovial party. He treated 
us with some of the most exquisite burgundy I over tasted, 
the fliavour of which Sir James Douglas, a veteran admiral, 
seemed to smack his Kps at and enjoy equal to any of the 
young people. During this dinner our mirth received a 
check by accotmts coming in of the melancholy and lamented 
death of Major Audr6, a rising and very promising of&cer 
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who, having accepted the dangerous office of entering the 
enemy’s camp in disguise in America, was discovered and 
hung as a spy. His conduct was so manly and firm at the 
time of his execution as to excite the pity and the tears 
even of the Americans themselves who witnessed his last 
moments. 

My father hearing me talking to my brother about another 
party I proposed having at the hotel in Pall Mall, expressed 
his surprize that I should unnecessarily incur a heavy 
expence by giving dinners at those extravagant houses when 
I might have the use of his, with that of his servants, which 
would save me two-thirds of the expence, and bo at least 
as comfortable, if not more so, than a tavern or hotel. “ In 
making this offer,” continued my father, ” do not imagine, 
young man, that I intend to supply your dissipated com- 
panions with my wines ; at least, with claret and madeira 
you must furnish yourself.” I gladly availed myself of 
my father’s offer for, independent of the comforts I knew 
would attend adopting it, my sister Mary had groat taste in 
the arrangements of dinners, nor was old Molly Jones at 
all inferior. As to wines I could confidently rely upon 
Mr. Paxton. All I had to attend to was taking care that my 
parties never should clash with those of my sister, of which 
she generally had one a week, consisting of what, in the 
language of the day, were called “fine people,” especially as 
to the men. 

The first party I had in St. Albans Street proved the just- 
ness of my father’s remark, for it did not cost me near half 
of what I had been charged for a larger company at the 
hotel and was beyond comparison better, my guests all 
declaring they never had seen a more elegant or a better 
dinner, nor better served in every respect. The excellent 
quality of the wines too called forth the highest praise and 
approbation. For that I was indebted, as I have before 
mentioned, to Mr. Paxton, who always made one of my 
party. He constantly took as large a share of olaret as 
anyone at table, and when his head was affected by excess 
used to whisper in my ear how much he liked me, that I 
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was a noble fellow and always should have the best wine his 
cellars afEorded, a promise he most strictly kept. 

I always was ambitious of sitting out every man at the 
table where I presided, which by a little management I 
generally accomplished. By eating sparingly of some one, 
plain dish, avoiding miilt Hqnor, and desiring the servants 
to take away my glass after a hob-nob the moment I put 
it down, I was the better enabled to do the duty of presi- 
dent when the cloth was removed, from which moment 
I never flinched, and contrived to send my guests away 
quite happy and contented. When, as was sometimes the 
case, I felt the wine disposed to revolt, chewing two or three 
Erenoh olives without swallowing the pulp would relieve 
and enable me to get down half a dozen more glasses. By 
these little fair manoeuvres I established the character of 
being a capital host. 

The 9th being the Lord Mayor’s day, I arrayed myself 
in my full suit of velvet. Alderman Woolridge called at 
my father’s and conveyed me in his chariot to the Guild- 
hall at half-past four o’clock, about an hour after which 
the procession arrived from Westminster. At six we sat 
down to a profusion of turtle and venison, followed by all 
the etceteras of French cookery, with splendid dessert of 
pines, grapes, and other fruits. I was seated between Mrs. 
Healy, sister to Wilkes, and Lord Lewisham, eldest son of 
the Earl of Dartmouth. Mrs. Healy almost enveloped me 
in her immense hoop, but was vastly attentive to me, whom 
she perceived to be a stranger, ordering one of her servants 
to wait upon me, and naming to me the different persons 
who sat at the same table, amongst whom were most of the 
great offLoers of state, the Lord Chancellor, Judges, and 
Master of the Rolls. 

The heat from the crowd assembled and the immense 
number of lights was disagreeable to all ; to many quite 
oppressive and distressing. The Lord Mayor’s table at which 
I was, and nearly opposite his Lordship, was less so than 
other parts of the hall from being considerably elevated 
above the rest. 
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The wines were excellent and the dinner the same, served 
too with as much regularity and decorum as i£ we had been 
in a private house, but far different was the scone in the 
body of the haU, where in five minutes after the guests tools 
their stations at the tables the dishes were entirely cleared 
of their contents, twenty hands seizing the same joint or 
bird and literally tearing it to pieces. A more determined 
scramble could not be, the roaring and noise was deafening 
a.Tid hideous, which increased as the liquor operated, bottles 
and glasses flying across from side to side without inter- 
mission. Suoh a bear garden altogether I never beheld, 
except my first visit to Wetherby’s which it brought very 
forcibly to my recollection. 

This abommable and disgusting scene continued till 
near ten o’clock, when the Lord Mayor, sheriffs, the nobility, 
&o., adjourned to the ball and card rooms and the dancing 
commenced. Here the heat was no way inferior to that of 
the hall and the crowd so great there was scarce a possi- 
bility of moving. Rejoiced therefore was I upon Alderman 
Woolridge’s saying he would take me home whenever I 
wished it. I eagerly answered, “This moment, if you 
please.” He therefore took me through some private 
apartments and down a fiight of stairs to a door opening 
into a back lane, where his carriage was ready, into which 
we stepped without the smallest difidculty or impediment 
and were driven home. Completely exhausted, I retired to 
bed, perfectly satisfied with having once partaken of a 
Lord Mayor of London’s feast. 

Our club went on well, nothing ever occurring to interrupt 
the harmony of it except now and then some expressions 
of displeasure at the unprovoked snarling of the discon- 
tented Mordaunt, at which the majority always laughed, 
which seemed to mortify bi-m more than complaining of 
or finding fault with his moroseness. 

The 17th of November I received notice from Messieurs 
Irvine and Touohet that the petition was to be presented to 
the House of Commons on the 23rd, upon which day they 
yeqttested my attendance and my company to dine with 
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them afterwards at the British coffee-house. 1 accordingly 
went on the day appointed to Westminster, Mr. Burhe tn.Ving 
me in hand, by which I got a very good place in the 
gallery and was much entertained for two hours listening to 
the different speakers. The petition being received and 
read was ordered to lie on the table, the member who pre- 
sented it observing he should on a subsequent day move 
that a committee be appointed to take [it into consideration 
and report thereon. 

In the regular course of business the petition was referred 
to a committee, General Smith being the chairman of it. 
Amongst the other members were l»br. Burke, Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, now Lord Minto, Mr. Long, and (on account of bis 
uncommon parsimony) the much tailked-of Mr. Elwes, 
From the time of their first meeting I was obliged to attend 
daily in the committee room, and I underwent a very long 
examination relative to the practice of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature and the general line adopted by the judges 
thereof in their official capacities. 

Whilst this matter was under investigation Mr. Richard 
Barwell arrived in England from Bengal, with a fortune, 
according to common report, of upwards of four hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. In a very few days after this 
gentleman reached England he became a candidate for a 
seat in Parliament. He hkewise purchased the extensive 
and valuable estate of the then late Earl of Halifax situate 
at Stanstead in the county of Sussex. His first habitation 
in London was in a house belonging to an old maiden sister. 
Miss Mary Barwell, of whom I have already spoken, in 
Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury. 

It having been suggested to the committee that in all 
probability much important information might be gained 
by BVA,TniniTig Mr, BarweU, especially respecting the impedi- 
ments that had been thrown in the way of Colonel Watson 
in the carrying into execution his plan of constructing wet 
and dry docks in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, by which 
impediments and interruption the nation, as well as the 
individual promoter of the work, had sustained a great and 
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irreparable injury, a STiniinons was ordered to be issued 
requiring Mr. BarweU’s attendance before the committee. 

The messenger who went to Ormond Street for the pur- 
pose of serving the summons, not finding Mr. Barwell at 
home after oaUing several times, at last left the summons 
with his servant, telling him what it was and that he must 
take care it reached his master as soon as possible. On the 
day named in the order, Mr. Barwell not making his appear- 
ance, nor any answer sont or reason assigned for hia not 
doing so, another summons was issued, but the messenger 
had no better success. He could not meet with the object 
of his search, nor would the valet de ehamire say where 
his master was, or at what hour he expected him to be at 
home. The messenger therefore return^ to the committee, 
but was forthwith ordered to go back to Mr. BarweU’s 
house and not leave it until he either saw him or ascertamed 
where he was. A third time the messenger went, when the 
valet, after much prevarication and impertinent language, 
said his master was at Bath, and upon being asked how long 
he had been there and when he would be back, with much in- 
solence swore he knew nothing about the matter and would 
give no other answer. 

Upon this being communicated to the committee, one 
of the members observed it could not bo true that he was 
at Bath, he having met him at Charing Cross not two hours 
before. Messengers were thereupon ordered to bring the 
valet before the committee at the time of their first sitting 
the following morning. They accordingly did so, when the 
feUow was very pert and flippant, but being told by one of 
the committee that the moment they had done with him 
he should be committed to Newgate, he seemed surprized 
and became somewhat more respectful in his manner. 
Being asked where his master, Mr. BarweU, was, he replied 
he did not know. " Was he in town ? ” (After a consider- 
able pause.) He said he believed not. “ Was he at Bath ? ” 
(After another pause.) He did not know I “ When had he 
last seen him ? ” As he did not seem disposed to answer 
this question at all he was threatened with ipamediate cow- 
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mitment, whereupon ho said he had seen his master about 
an hour before I “ Where ? ” At home in his own house, 
where he was when he left it I 

A burst of indignation burst out from the whole com- 
mittee, and one of the members proposed that the fellow 
be directly committed to Newgate. The room was there- 
upon ordered to be cleared, and all strangers to withdraw. 
We in consequence went into an adjoining apartment, the 
insolent servant being taken into custody by the messengers. 
While in this chamber, I asked him what could have in- 
duced him so far to forget himself as to behave in so dis- 
respectful and unwarrantable a manner to a committee of 
the House of Commons, by which ho had got himself into a 
most serious scrape, and would be very severely punished. 
The man looked very foolish, simply replying, “It was 
hard upon him who was no way in fault, having only 
obeyed his master’s orders who had directed him to give 
such answers.” 

In about an hour we were readmitted, when we found the 
clerk making out a fresh summons for Mr. BarweU, which 
was delivered to a messenger with orders to take a sufficient 
number of persons with him to search every room in the 
house, and upon discovering Mr. BarweU, without per- 
mitting a moment’s delay, bring him before them. In a 
little more than on hour the messenger returned with the 
object of his search. Upon being brought into the com- 
mittee, one of the gentlemen asked him whether or not 
he had received any summons from that House. He 
answered he had. “ How many ? ” Altogether three ! 
and his reason for not obeying them was . . . Here he 
was prevented from proceeding by the chairman’s hastily 
saying, “ Stop 1 not a word more, but withdraw.” The 
room was again cleared, and we kept out half an hour, 
during which we could hear the voices of the members ii 
loud debate. 

The doors being once more opened, Mr. BarweU was placed 
at the end of the table, when the chairman (General Smith) 
addressed him to the foUowing effect: “Mr. Richard 
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BarwoU, you have behaved in a manner that calk 
for the highest degree of reprehension ! Your daring to 
treat a committee of the IIouBe of Commons -with contumely 
reflects disgrace upon the person so acting, and it is tho more 
extraordinary that you should presume to do so at the very 
time you are yourself a candidate for becoming a member 
of that House you are thus indecently insulting. This 
committee feci with the utmost surprize and indignation 
your ungentlemanlike conduct, a conduct that imperiously 
demands the severest censure, and I am directed to inform 
you that nothing prevents the committee from representing 
your contemptuous and disgraceful behaviour towards 
them to the House, but an unwUlmgness to break in upon 
the very serious and important avocations in which they 
know that House to be now engaged. I am further directed 
to teU you that the uncommon insolence and shameless 
prevarication of your servant has not passed unobserved 
by this committee, an insolence that should not remain 
unpunished did not the committee feel convinced that no 
man in the low station that person is would have dared to 
betray the impertinence he has unless he had been em 
couraged and instructed so to do by his master. Withdraw.” 

The humbled and mortifled nabob began a speech with, 
"I beg leave to assure this honourable committee . . .” 
" Withdraw 1 ” haughtily said the chairman. “ Not a 
word more. Withdraw ! ” aooompanjdng his imperious 
order with a contemptuous motion of his hand towards the 
door, whereupon the messengers and attendants forced 
Harwell out of the room. Never was a purse-proud, haughty 
man so mortified as Mr. Harwell upon this occasion. Wealth 
did not operate! The culprit, although of unboimded 
riches, was treated with no more distinction than would 
have been the lowest plebeian under sinodlar circumstances. 

What rendered the above reprimand the more severe 
and humiliating was the channel through which it was 
pronounced being General Smith who, though of inferior 
rank and influence in India, had always violently opposed 
the measures of Mr. Harwell, and they were sworn enemies. 
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TIio morlifioation of the nabob did not end with the repri- 
mand, for after being kept three hours waiting in the ante- 
chamber, he was dismissed with an order, delivered to liim 
by a messenger, on his peril not to fail attending the next 
morning at ten o’clock, and thus was he treated for three 
succeeding days. 

When at last called into the committee room to bo 
examined, Mr. BarweU seemed disposed, like his servant, to 
be saucy and give himself airs, affecting not to understand 
the questions put to him, and when repeated, sometimes 
more than once, giving evasive answers. Mr. Burke, who 
had undertaken the examination, with perfect coolness 
though blended with a commanding countenance and 
manner, said, “What your object is in such conduct, 
Mr. BarweU, I acknowledge myself quite at a loss to say. 
Probably you scarcely loiow it yourself. I, however, take 
the liberty of assuring you it will not answer your purpose 
whatever that may be. If you expect to weary me or ex- 
haust my patience or that of the honourable members 
constituting this committee, I can with confidence assert 
you will fail and have egregiously mistaken the characters 
of those you are now before, and Ukewise that you know me 
not / (With strong and marked emphasis.) Answers I 
intelUgible and direct answers to such questions as I deem 
necessary and proper to put, I must and wUl have ere I have 
done with you. I therefore conceive it wiU tend to your 
own ease, and that it wUl be prudent in you to drop the 
puerile and silly behaviour (to use no harsher epithets) you 
have hitherto adopted.” Mr. BarweU felt the full force 
of the rebuke, followed Mr. Burke’s advice, and from that 
moment gave his evidence distinctly and without hesita- 
tion or evasion. 

A few days after this scene had occurred to the nabob, 
I accompanied Mordaunt to dinner in Ormond Street, where 
I met with the highest degree of ostentatious parade. 
Dinner being announced ready we proceeded to the dining 
parlour, wherein stood a table sumptuously filled vnth every 
kind of rarity in food, and eighteen covers laid, although 
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the party consisted of no more than six. We had three 
regular courses besides dessert, the whole served upon plate. 
We were attended by two men out of, and four in, livery, 
everything else being correspondent. This I understood 
was the daily custom without any special order being given. 
For so expensive and unusual a practice Mr. BarweU was 
pleased to give the following reason to me : “ I have two 
brothers who are authorized to consider this house as their 
own. They therefore not only come themselves to dinTin r 
whenever it suits their convenience or pleasure, but fre- 
quently bring with them three or four guests. I, too,” said 
he, “ sometimes in my morning rambles pick up a friend or 
two who are kind enough to accept of a short invitation 
and come home with me. Thus our parties varying almost 
every day, I considered it the best plan to order a table 
constantly to be arranged for eighteon.” 



CHAPTER XXIII 

WITH BOB POTT AND OTHERS 

O N the approach of Christmas, Parliament adjourned 
over the holidays. I therefore took that opportunity to 
visit Mrs. Forrest, the Admiral’s ■widow, at her beautiful 
seat at Binfield in Berkshire. Upon my reaching the place 
I was concerned to see that it was fast falling into decay from 
want of timely and trifling repairs, the poor woman’s means 
being too. scanty to allow of her paying bricklayers and 
carpenters. Mrs. Forrest’s mode of life was precisely the 
same as when I had last seen her. Whimsical in every re- 
spect in the extreme, she seemed to make it a rule always to 
act unlike everybody else. Thus she reversed the ordinary 
custom by sitting up the whole of the night and laying in 
bed during the day. 

Our meeting was, as I expected it would be, very distress- 
ing to us both, the sight of me bringing most forcibly to 
Mrs. Forrest’s memory her then recently deceased and 
lamented son, Thomas, who died of the wound he received 
at the first relief of Gibraltar. She wept bitterly — ^nor did 
she recover her spirits the whole of the day. Arthur, the 
eldest son, having involved himself deeply in debt, had been 
obliged to sell his commission and secrete himself to avoid 
arrest, after which some friends of the family procured 
for him a cadetship in the Corps of Engineers belonging 
to the East India Company and he had sailed for Fort 
St. George a short time before I arrived in England, leaving 
his wife, a Greek whom he had married when serving -with 
his regiment in the garrison of Gibraltar, and one child, a 
boy, to be a burden upon and increase the difficulties of his 
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already deeply embarrassed and inconsiderate motber. Her 
daughters continued to be the same charming and interest^ 
mg young women I had ever known them. After spending 
three days at Binfield, on each of which Mrs. Forrest paid 
me the extraordinaiy compliment to make her appearance 
at three o’clock in the afternoon instead of eight at night, 
her usual hour, I took my leave of the unfortunate family 
and returned to town. 

In January, 1781, meeting Mr. Harwell at the opera, 
he told me our volatile friend, Pott, had promised to let him 
have his company for a few days at Stanstead, in order 
to give his opimon and advice icspeoting alterations and 
ad(htions he intended making to the house, he (Mr. Harwell) 
having much confidence in his judgment and taste ; that 
he should feel happy if I would join the party, a seat in his 
post-coach being entirely at my service. Having no way of 
passing my time more pleasantly, I accepted the invitation. 

After breakfasting in Great Ormond Street, Mr. Harwell, 
his second brother, Pott, and myself on the 3rd of the 
month set off post for Stanstead. The house was an im- 
mense pde of buildings, the greatest part very old-fashioned, 
one wing alone, which had been erected by the last Lord 
Halifax, being in the modem style. It was altogether a 
straggling, irregular structure, on the outside by no means 
pleasing to the eye, but it contained many noble apartments 
and was richly furnished. The garden, pleasure grounds, 
and park were extensive and could not be exceeded in natural 
and acquired beauties. Attached to this estate was a parha- 
mentary borough returning two members, hkewise two 
livings m the church, one of a thousand pounds a year, the 
other seven hundred ; timber fit for cutting to the amount 
of seventy thousand pounds, with game of every sort in 
profusion. 

The estate had long been in the possession of the Halifax 
family, but the last Earl, by his unbounded extravagance, 
having materially injured h^ fortune, his embarrassments 
became so serious that he endeavoured to dispose of this 
part of his property. It was accordingly advertised for sale, 
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but no more than one hundred and forty thousand pounds 
being bid, a sum considered far below its value, it was 
bought in. Upon the Earl’s death his debts were so great 
and the creditors so clamorous that the executors to his 
Lordship’s will made another attempt to dispose of the 
Stanstead estate by public auction, when only one hundred 
and ten thousand pounds being offered it was again bought 
in. A year, the period allowed by law for the executors to 
arrange all matters on account of the testator, having 
elapsed and the creditors being extremely importunate, they 
oame to a determination,' after consulting the most eminent 
lawyers upon the situation they were placed in, of letting the 
property go to the highest bidder. It was therefore adver- 
tised for sale a third time, the notices announcing that the 
sale was to be an actual and peremptory one. Mr. Barwcll 
became the purchaser at ninety thousand pounds, and it 
was universally thought to be the cheapest bargam that ever 
was known, but the purchase money being, by one of the 
conditions, to be paid within three months after the day of 
sale, and few persons having command of money sufficient 
to enable them to pay down so large a sum, occasioned 
Mr. Barwell to obtain it considerably under its real 
value. 

It being promulgated to the neighbourhood that the new 
proprietor was arrived at the mansion house of the estate, 
the Corporation of Chichester, which town is only a few 
mHea distant from Stanstead, waited upon Mr. Barwell 
the morning after our arrival with a complimentary address 
upon his coming into the neighbourhood, which address 
was spoken fluently and gracefully enough by the Mayor, 
ending with a polite request that he and his family would 
honour them with his and their company (on a day specified) 
to a dinner and baU at the Town Hall. 

This mark of respectful attention, so politely offered, was 
received in an awkward and cold manner by the pompous 
East Indian. He, however, did accept the invitation, and 
we naturally concluded he intended to keep the engage- 
ment, nothing passing to lead us to suspect the contrary. 
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On the day appointed his ooaoh-and-six and chaise-and-fonr 
oame to the door at three o’clock, when he desired us, that 
is, his brother, Pott, and myself, to get into the former, 
which we did, concluding he meant to follow alone in the 
post-chaise. We drove to the Town Hall of Chichester, 
where the whole Corporation and all the principal people of 
the place were in waiting to receive us. Surprized at not 
seeing Mr. Barwell, the Mayor made a civil enquiry respect- 
ing him, to which the brother answered he would follow 
immediately. An hour elapsed without any tidings of 
him, when young BarweU went downstairs and sent off a 
servant to see what detained his brother. The man being 
admirably mounted, returned in little more than half an 
hour, saying his master was not well and did not intend 
coming at aU, hut this he had only learnt from the steward, 
Mr, Barwell saying he had no message to send back. 

The brother, confounded at such deliberate rudeness, 
made the beat apology he could, and we sat down to a 
sumptuous entertainment, at which I felt ashamed of 
being considered the friend of a man who had actod in so 
insolent and unpardonable a way. The dinner and evening 
bail went on with the utmost harmony and good-humour, 
no reference, after the first surprize, being mode to the 
great man’s strange behaviour. The wanton insult was, 
however, felt and resented not only by the Mayor and 
Corporation of Chichester, but by the whole county, every 
individual thereof with one consent sending the insolent 
nabob to Coventry ; not a single gentleman visited or took 
the least notice of him upon casual meetings. 

Not content with insulting the men of Chichester, 
Mr. Barwell made it his study, as it should seem, to render 
himself obnoxious to persons of all ranks, shutting up gates 
and paths through his parks that had, as an indulgence, 
always been open to the pubho, preventing the poor from 
supplying themselves with water from a spring they had 
long been used to frequent ; in short, doing everything that 
was illiheral, offensive, and ill-natured. His very name 
from this conduct soon was held in such detestation that 
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men, women, and children hissed and hooted at him as he 
passed, with all his Oriental state, through the villages. 

After persevering in this offensive line of conduct about 
six months Mr. Barwell began to think that being com- 
pletely shut out from society, except what he had from 
London, and those mostly East Indians, was not pleasant. 
He therefore began to relax by not only opening the former 
paths, roads, &c., but making additional ones, likewise ex- 
tending every indulgence ever granted by Lord Halifax. 
He even condescended so far as to humble himself to the 
Mayor and Corporation of Chichester for his rudeness, 
thereby making his peace with them, which having effected, 
he invited them and all the principal families round the 
neighbourhood to a magnificent dinner, ball, and supper. 
Some few of the gentry had spirit enough to spurn his 
attempt to be acquainted, and declined being present at 
his fete, but still there were always people enough who, 
although they despised the man, could not resist the tempta- 
tion his splendid dinners and excellent wines afforded. 

Parliament being to reassemble on the 8th, Pott and 
I returned to town that I might resume my attendance 
upon the committee, the chairman having desired me to 
do so. 

A few nights after I came to town, being at the Opera 
House, I saw Mordaunt standing in Fops’ Alloy with 
his brother. Lord Peterborough. I thought he looked less 
surly than usual. He soon after came up and shook me by 
the hand with much cordiality. I congratulated him upon 
the favourable change, remarking that he was in better 
spirits than when I left London, and I conjectured was not 
in such a violent hurry as he had been to revisit Bengal, 
the, only fart of the world fit for a man to live with comfort in / 
(his own language), whereupon he hastily exclaimed, “ Oh, 
damn the place, don’t mention it. I should be devilish 
glad never to be obliged to see it again so long as I live.” 
Upon reminding bim of my having predicted that when his 
brother returned to England and introduced him to his 
numerous connections he would be better pleased with 
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London and everything attached to it, ho admitted I was 
quite right, for he felt as happy and contented as man 
could he. 

A curious circumstance now occurred. I jhad dined with 
a jovial set at WUberforce Bird’s in Wood Street, Cheapsidc, 
where we drank a large quantity of wine. Soon after mid- 
night, the company breaking up, someone proposed finish- 
ing the night at Malby’s. A hadmey coach being sent for, 
six of us crammed ourselves into it : Bob Pott, Coombe, 
Shakespear, Lord Fielding, Vaughan, and myself. We had 
got as far as Ludgate HiU on our way to Covent Garden, 
when Pott, thinking the coachman did not drive fast enough, 
damned his blood and bid him move on. Coaebie made a 
gruff answer, which offended Master Bob, who thereupon 
poked at him through the front window with the hilt of his 
sword, a salutation John Bull not approving he instantly 
returned the compliment by the butt end of his whip. Pott, 
in a violent rage, crept through the window and began 
pummellmg the fellow with aU his might. After a sharp 
but short confiict they tumbled together off the box into 
the street. A mob collecting, the horses were stopped and 
we all got out to the assistance of our associate. A 
kind of general engagement ensued, chiefly between us and 
the watchmen who had come to support the rights of the 
brother of the whip. The battle ended as might be ex- 
pected it would by three of us, that is, Vaughan, Pott, and 
myself, being violently seized and dragged to the watch- 
house in Fleet market, Lord Fielding, Shakespear, and 
Coombe having very prudently made good their retreat, 
thereby avoiding '^eing taken prisoners by the enemy. 

The constable of the night, a respectable-looking person, 
upon seeing three full-dressed men brought in, all abomin- 
ably intoxicated, upon the coachman’s making his com'* 
plaint, with great good-nature said, “ Come, come, young 
gentlemen, this is, I perceive, a drunken frolic. You must 
therefore pay for your foUy and go quietly home to sleep off 
the effects of too much wine.” 

While the constable was speaking, a good, fat-looking 
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bodyi who declated huuself to be a pcajoesrble citizen and 
pastry-cook in Eleet Street, came np, the blood streaming 
from his nose, protesting against the uninstifiable conduct 
and violence of our party, who had assailed and maltreated 
him merely because he had stepped forward and exerted 
himself to rescue them out of the hands of an offended mob, 
rendered more angry by the appearance of and the story 
told by the coachman, who certainly had sustained some 
injury in the affray. 

Although my head was by no means clear, I nevertheless 
felt the full force of the kind constable’s very sensible 
advice, and putting my hand into my pocket was about 
to make a pecuniary recompense for oui transgressiou when 
Pott, who was in one of his wicked and facetious fits, and 
resolved to have some fun before he paid, cried out, “ No. 
No ! I protest against the doling out of cash, so, proceed, 
sir, to do your duty. Observe, I am a profound lawyer, 
deeply read in the statutes since the establishment of 
Englishman’s pride and glory, Magna Charta, so stand by, 
my old cock, and let me see that I do not catch you trippmg, 
for blood and hounds ! if I do I’ll ciroumfioborate you and 
all your base understrappers.” The constable looked with 
some symptoms of surprize at Pott, and after hemming 
once or twice, said, “ I think, young gentleman, that after 
the experience of thirty yeaus I do pretty well know my 
duty. I will convince you that I do know it by clapping 
you for the remainder of the night into the black hole, 
young gentleman, do you see, and I have no doubt but the 
air of that agreeable apartment will restore your senses.” 

“ Black hole ! ” repeated Pott. “ Take care, old Dog- 
berry, you are upon the edge of a precipice into which if 
you fall the devil himself will not be able to relieve you, 
though I can. Proceed therefore with caution. You talk 
of black holes without a trial 1 Come, proceed. Ascend 
yoto magisterial chair and take down depositions, otherwise 
you will be all at sea and cast away upon the rocks of error 
and ignorance. Proceed, I say.” 

“ Very well 1 very well, young sir, I believe you may be 
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right in this notion, and I will act conformably,” While 
preparing to take his seat, Pott slipped behind him and 
occupied it, to the great entertainment of tho bystanders. 
Again the black hole was alluded to. Bob therefore relin- 
quished the chair, which the humble representative of 
justice immediately filled, and, taking up his pen, prepared 
his book ; Bob in the meantime got behind him and twirled 
his wig round, putting the back part in front. Again a 
burst of laughter broke forth, and again the black hole 
was threatened. 

The constable then demanded to know his name. 
” George,” answered Pott. “ That’s not true,” observed 
the constable, “for I just now heard that gentleman 
(pointing to me) call you ‘ Bob.’ ” “ That gentleman,” said 
Bob, “ is too drunk to tell his own name, and I am sure 
cannot distinguish any other person’s, so get on, most 
upright judge, you second Daniel.” “ Well, sir,” astod the 
constable, “ who are you ? ” “A son of the King’s,” said 
Bob. The man stared, and in a hesitating voice said, “ I 
do not exactly understand what you are at, young sir. 
I wish you would act like a reasonable creature.” “ Pro- 
ceed, thou mirror of all that’s just, or by the mighty Jupiter, 
I’ll jumble you to mincemeat.” 

The constable losing his temper at being made a laughing- 
stock, ordered the door of the black hole to be opened, 
whereupon Vaughan, with vast solemnity, addressed him, 
saying, “ I have hitherto, sir, been a quiet spectator of all 
that has passed, and although wrongfully brought and 
detained here as a prisoner, have not uttered a syllable, but 
when I hear you talk of more rigorous confinement of my 
friend, I consider it right to caution you as to your pro- 
ceedings, for which, if wrong, depend upon it you shall be 
made responsible, and give me leave further to inform you 
that I am the more competent to caution you as to your 
measures from myself having the honour to be in His 
Majesty’s Commission of the Peace for the County of 
Middlesex. I therefore once .more recommend you to take 
care what you are about.” 
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“ I am sorry to bear you are yourself a magistrate, sir,” 
said the constable, “ because if that be the case you ought 
to know better than to commit a breach of the peace by 
kicking up a broil and riot in the streets at midnight. How- 
ever, sir, that matter you; shall settle before the sitting 
alderman in the morning.” 

Growing tired of the scene, I took one of the constables 
aside, to whom I observed I thought my young companion 
had sufficiently amused himself, and that I should be 
obliged to him if he would settle the business, and let us get 
home. This he very good-naturedly undertook, and after 
talking apart with the coachman, returned, saying the 
coachman at first demanded five guineas, but had ^ally 
consented to take two. Tho disinterested pastry-cook 
declined receiving any pecuniary recompense,' very con- 
siderately saying the personal injury he had sustained was 
trifiing, and although he at fir^t felt much ofiended at the 
treatment he had received, he was now convinced it arose 
entirely from a drunken frolic, the gentlemen not intending 
or wishing to injure anyone. I therefore paid the coach- 
man two guineas, gave two more to the people of the watch, 
and we departed, cheered by the hearty huzzas of aU present, 
the spectators declaring we acted like gentlemen ; that they 
were sure if the fair one (meaning Pott) was not a son of 
His Majesty’s he must be nearly allied to the Royal Family 
from his likeness to them. But at any rate, be he whom he 
might, he had that night proved he was a very comical, and 
certainly was a very fine-looking, handsome fellow. 

In the beginning of February Pott told me he had agreed 
for the whole of the round-house and half the great cabin 
of the ship Lord Mulffrave, commanded by Captain Urmston, 
which ship would sail for India in six or seven weeks ; that in 
consideration of a large sum of money the Captain had con- 
sented to receive Emily on board, and they both (Emily 
and Pott) flattered themselves that I would join the party 
by occupying the half of the great cabin, which he (Pott) 
had takien in the hope that I would do so. To this I answered 
that it was impossible for me to leave England until some- 
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f.^ in g decisive was done respecting the petition I had 
brought home. Pott thereupon laughingly said, “Pshal 
nonsense, Bill. Why don’t you Bpoah honestly and say, 
as the truth is, that your money not being yet expended 
you have no inclination to leave this paradise, nor do I 
wonder at it. Emily’s vanity made her think you would 
sacrifloe much to have her society during the voyage, while 
I had too good an opinion of your taste to suppose you would 
quit Euglaud until compelled by dire necessity. I only 
lament that my finances will not allow of my waiting 
another year for you, as by that time I fancy your stock 
wiU be pretty well exhausted. However,” continued he, 

“ under these circumstances you must be with us as much 
as possible until our departure,” a desire I had real satis- 
faction in agreeing to. 

Being at a masquerade with Pott and Emily at Cornelys’s, 

I there again met with Charlotte Barry, hanging upon the 
asm of my cynical friend Mordaunt, who, after introducing 
me, whispered that he had taken her into keeping. Pott 
being seized with a violent headache, Emily and he went 
home before twelve o’clock, whereupon I joined Mordaunt 
and his new favourite. He being fond of running about the 
rooms to speak to every acquaintance he saw, frequently 
left Charlotte under my care, and we soon became mutually 
attached, so much so that from that evening our love ended 
only with the dear girl’s hfe. 

Our club continued to meet twice a week, ultimately 
fixing entirely at Le Tellier’s, I believe more from the name 
and central situation than any superior merit. The house 
I pitched upon and gave my dinner at, or rather presided at, 
was the St. Albans, where, though one or iwo general 
snarlers found fault with the dinner, all admitted the wines 
to be exquisitely good, the champagne especially. The 
taverns we had tried were : The Stax and Garter, Pall MaU, 
unanimously approved ; the St. Albans, as I have above 
mentioned ; Thatched House, St. James’s Street, tolerable , 
Crown and Anchor, Strand, dinner capital, wines abomin- 
ably bad ; Devil, Fleet Street, the dinner indifferent and 
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^v^n.es the same, with the exception of port, which being 
remarkably good, nothing else was drank ; Queen’s Arms, St 
Paul’s Churchyard, diimer and wines in general pronounoec 
passable, and the London, Bishopsgate Street, which in m^ 
opinion far surpassed every other tavern we went to. The 
dinner was allowed to be excellent and served in a stylo of 
magnifioence peculiar to that house, wines aU of the best 
Here everybody was so well pleased that several of us re- 
mained at table until seven o’clock in the morning. Had 
our original plan been strictly adhered to, doubtless the 
club would have settled at the London, but a considerable 
number of the members residing at the west end of the 
town objected to the hyrriA lore of going so far as Bishops- 
gato Street to dine. Le Tellier’s therefore was decided to 
be the best house ! 

About once a month I gave a dinner at my father’s, my 
friends always doing me the honour tosayneitherLe Tellier’s, 
the London, or any tavern in the metropolis could surpass 
me in the excellence of the viands and liquors. 

We had another very good sociable meeting occasionally, 
twelve or fifteen of us, attended by some of the most fashion- 
able women of the time, going to March’s, the Windmill, at 
Salt Hill, where we spent three or four days together in 
all sorts of frolic and fancy. 

We usually went on Friday, staying till Tuesday, except 
that on Sunday evening, Mordaunt, Charlotte Barry, and 
myself would after dinner get into a post-chaise and four, 
and dash up to Comelys’s promenade, where after strolling 
round the rooms, chatting to acquaintances, we returned in 
the same manner to Salt Hill to sleep, but generally found 
some of the party up, engaged at hazard, to which several 
were greatly addicted, especially Major George Russell, 
who, about four years before, had returned from Bengal 
with a fortune of upwards of forty thousand pounds, the 
whole of which he had squandered away or lost at the 
gfl,TYiirig table, he at the period I became acquainted with 
him not having five hundred pounds left. He lost at one 
sitting near ten thousand pounds to the Duke de Chartres, 
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afterwards Duke of OrleaM, who fell a martyr to that 
dreadful revolution which he was very instrumental in 
bringing about, dying under the guillotine, unpitied and 
unlamented, the mob who attended him in his last moments 
stopping the cart in which they wero leading him to execu- 
tion opposite Ms own palace, and there bestowing all sorts 
of abuse and opprobrious epithets upon him. 

Major Russell used to say that the night after losing the 
above large sum he met the Duke at Ranelagh, and bowed, 
but His Grace neither returned his salutation nor took the 
least notice of Mm, a rudeness that greatly offended RusseU. 
He was, however, most likely mistaken upon the occasion, 
and probably the Duke who was uncommonly near-sighted, 
did not see his bow, for if he had doubtless he would have 
returned it, being universally allowed to be one of the most 
affable and best bred men in Europe. 

My Sunday night excursions from Salt Hill to Soho 
Square coat me a coat each time, for Mordaunt, like my 
Mend Bob Pott, always falling last asleep in a carriage, 
Charlotte and I, during his naps, kissed and fondled like a 
pair of turtle-doves, and as the women thon wore large 
quantities of pomatum and powder, and Charlotte had 
a profusion of hair, I was constantly covered with them. 
When Mordaunt observed this he would say to me in Ms 
usual rough snarl, “ What the devil have you been about 
to make such a figure of your clothes ? ” to wMoh Charlotte 
without hesitation replied, “ I followed your bad example 
and went to sleep with my head upon his shoulder,” *' Did 
you, by God 1 ” said Mordaunt, “ the more fool he for per- 
mitting it. I’ll be damned if you ever shall spoil my clothes 
so.” “Never fear, there is not the least danger of my 
attempting it,” contemptuously said Charlotte. 

Riding in Hyde Park, I there met my Fleet Market watch- 
house companion, Thomas Yaughan, Esq. After talking 
together some time upon common topics he said, “ I fre- 
quently see you in Sufiolfc Street, and yet, although so near 
and that you have often promised to give me an oppor- 
tunity of introducing you to Mrs, Vaughan and a house full 
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of daughters, you have never done me the honour of call- 
ing.” I made some commonplace apology, and the subject 
dropped. After riding some time, we left the Park to- 
gether, and his horses standing at Fozard’s, we dismounted 
and walked up Piccadilly, during which he took out his 
watch, observing, “ It is, I see, only three o’clock. Suppose 
therefore, as you will afterwards have ample time to dress 
for dinner, that you come home with me now and let me 
make you acquainted with my family.” As I knew not how 
to parry this proposal I went with him. 

Upon getting to his house we found the street door open 
Mr. Vaughan therefore desired mo to follow him upstairs, 
where, without any announcing, he opened the drawing- 
room door. Upon entering the room, I found six very nice- 
looking girls at high romps, and all in dishabille. The two 
eldest were just rising into womanhood, extremely elegant 
figures. They appeared distressed beyond measure at a 
stranger’s thus imexpectedly coming upon them, exclaim- 
ing, “Fie, papa, how could you bring a gentleman in 
without affording us an opportunity of retiring ? ” Nor did 
the father lessen their embarrassment by saying in an 
audible whisper to me, “There they are, Hickey, a com- 
plete half-dozen, all good-looking girls. Damn me, if I 
know what is to become of them, or how I shall bo able 
to provide for them as they grow up.” Mrs. Vaughan was 
not at home, but I had been introduced to her a few even- 
ings before at a great party given by a Mrs. Treves. She was 
an uncommon clever woman and had written several things 
of extraordinary merit, which were published imder the 
name and as the production of her husband, though he was 
in no way equal to composing one of the kind, being a weak, 
empty coxcomb. They were both particularly attached to 
the drama, constant attendants upon the theatres, criticising 
in the public newspapers all new pieces and new actors. 
Mr. pb eridan was Said to have had this couple in view when 
he wrote the oharaoters of Mr. and Mrs. Dangle in his cele- 
brated work of “ The Critic.” 

Mrs. Vaughan brought her husband a fortune of ten 
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thousand pounds ; ho held a sinecure place under Govern- 
ment of about six hundred a year, but being not only ex- 
travagant but a bad manager he was always involved, 
finding it difficult to support with decency a numerous 
family. Indeed, he would have proved wholly unequal to 
do so had ho not received material aid from the writings of 
Mrs. Vaughan, which becoming fashionable were read by 
everybody, consequently had a groat sale. Three of this 
gentleman’s daughters some years after my awkward visit 
went to India, where they aU married. The mother has 
been dead a long time, and Vaughan himself, as I am in- 
formed, a prisoner in the King’s Bench for debt. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


CHARLOTTE AND MORDAUNT 

T owards the end of February the committee to which 
the petition from Bengal had been referred made their 
first report to the House of Commons, which rendered any 
further attendance on my part unnecessary, a circumstance 
I was not sorry for, having just received an intimation from 
Charlotte Barry that Mordaunt was making a party to go 
hunting and shooting in Oxfordshire, requesting that I 
would be one amongst them. This I could not do, having 
promised Enuly and Pott to accompany them to Portsmouth 
and see them embark, an order to do which they were in 
daily expectation of receiving. From this promise, how- 
ever, I was relieved by Robert calling one morning upon 
me and saying that he, upon consideration, felt that such 
a jaunt upon such an occasion must be far from pleasant to 
me and would undoubtedly be most distressing to him as 
well as to his dear girl when we should oomo to the final 
leavetaking, a ceremony he knew we mutually abhorred. 
Pott thought it would be better to waive the Portsmouth 
engagement, and proposed in lieu of it that I should go 
with them to Salt Bill, to which place he must pay a visit 
in order to see his brother, Joseph Holden Pott, then at 
Eton School ; he said that he and EmUy would stay there 
until summoned away, and I, after passing one or more days, 
as I pleased, with them might slip off sans cirimonie and 
proceed to join the Oxfordshire party. Thus it was arranged 
and executed. After spending three days at March’s, all 
low in spirits, I rose at break of day on the fourth morning, 
and leaving Pott and his lovely companion in bed, stepped 
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into a post-chaise for Reading on my way to Chapel House 
near Chipping Norton to join the sportsmen, and so avoided 
the formal adieus of my greatly esteemed friend, Pott, and 
his heautiful Emily. 

Upon OUT arrival at Chapel House, Charlotte greeted me 
with extraordinary warmth, while her jade of a sister, 
Nancy Barry (as wicked a little devil as ever existed), cried 
out, “ Now’s your time, Hickey ! That beast Mordaunt 
was called away this morning by his Earl of a brother, who 
is on a visit at Lord Hilsborough’s, somewhere in tho county, 
to whom he wants to introduce the nabob, so that you will 
have a couple of days’ enjoyment together, and I have no 
doubt you’U make the most of them.” The males of the 
party had not yet returned from the chaso. From the 
women I learnt that it consisted of Joe Bird, Harvey 
Coombe, Wilberforoe Bird, Van, Lord Semple, Lord Field- 
ing, and Ulysses Browne, tho last-named having just then 
quitted the Horse Guards, in which he was an old Captain, 
but was obliged to quit from having lived rather too fast for 
his income. 

By five o’clock the chasseurs being all assembled at the 
inn, we sat down to dinner, were exceedingly merry, and 
kept it up until midnight when we separated. Notwith- 
standing the fair opportunity and the mutual regard for 
each other between Charlotte and me, we had both our 
scruples of conscience, from her then living exclusively with 
Mordaunt, whose intimate friend I was considered to be. 
She also assured me she never had been unfaithful to any 
man with whom she lived, that from her soul she detested 
her present keeper, Mordaunt, and would get rid of him very 
soon, but while under his immediate protection she wished 
to act with propriety. Neither could I forget Emily’s 
speech to me when in something of a similar situation. 

At ten we breakfasted, then mounted our horses, Char- 
lotte being one of the best horsewomen I ever saw. We 
took a long ride towards Birmingham, during which we 
were once very near falling in with the hounds and obliged 
to turn short, galloping ofi as fast as our steeds could carry 
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us in order to get out of their track, my fair companion 
having no more relish for the sports of the field than myself. 

At Chapel House I spent four as pleasant days as ever 
I experienced, in the enjoyment of women, mne, and ad- 
mirable society. When at table the men often remarked 
that although I shunned the chase, over the bottle I was 
as keen a sportsman as the best of them. 

On the fomrth evening Mordaunt returned, and as he 
seemed more savage and looked surlier than ever, I bid the 
party adieu ; ordering a chaiso-and-four I set off for London, 
giving Captain Browne a passage. 

Upon reaching St. Albans Street I found a letter from 
Mr. Pott, Robert’s father, most earnestly requesting to see 
me immediately upon a business in which his happiness was 
materially concerned as well as the future welfare or irre- 
trievable ruin of his son, my friend Robert. This letter I 
was concerned to see dated the morning upon which I had 
left town. I, however, thought it right to wait upon him, 
and directly wont to his house in Hanover Square, telling 
him I had only that hour received his letter. Ho was much 
distressed upon first seeing me, and expressed his grateful 
sense of my kind attention towards him. Almost in tears, 
he said that knowing the great influence I possessed over 
that inconsiderate boy, Robert, he had taken the hberty 
of sending for me to beg my interference and exertions to 
preserve him from absolute destruction by preventing his 
committing an act pregnant with every possible evil, but 
which he feared was then past remedy, adding in an agony, 
“ Por, do you know, Mr. Hickey, the unthinking boy has 
taken that infamous and notoriously abandoned woman, 
Emily, who has already involved him deeply as to pecuniary 
matters, with him to India, a step that must not only shut 
him out of all proper society, but prevent his being em- 
ployed in any situation of respect or emolument, I have 
nevertheless the melanoholy consolation of feeling that I 
have strictly performed my duty as a parent towards him 
and done all in my power to save him from disgrace and 
ruin, and if I have faded in accomplishing an object I had 
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80 muoli at heart no blame surely can bo ascribed to me ; 
Mb folly bo upon his own head, mais ses vues sont cowto.” 

I received the same day a long epistle from Robert, 
telling mo that after on ine&ctual attempt to get to sea 
they had returned, and BtUl lay wind-bound at the Mother 
Banlr (Portsmouth) ; that he was extremely uneasy at the 
detention, as the old buck (meaning his father) was Btirring 
heaven and earth to defeat his wish of keeping his dear 
woman with him. “ Nay,” adds he, “ do you know, BiU, 
he has carried it so far as to apply to the Court of Directors, 
and the stupid soap-boilers in consequence directed their 
addle-patod secretary to address a letter ‘ upon the service,' 
to Captain TJrmston, admonishing him against so unpardon- 
able a fault as permitting a common prostitute to find her 
way to India on board his ship. But it’s aU in vain, my dear 
Will, go she must, and go she shall by all tho powers of 
heaven and hell. Poor TJrmston is in a woeful panic, 
saying it may be the means of his losing the command of 
his ship, and the service altogether. But I know better ; 
the worst the cheese-mongering varlets of LeadenhaU 
Street can do is to mulct him a few hundred pounds, wMch 
I, of course, shall pay.” He then again pressed me to join 
them, observing he had a noble cabin quite complete and 
ready to receive me, with a set of passengers I should like. 
I, however, felt no inclination to avail myself of this friendly 
offer, having too many attachments to En^and to quit it 
until dire necessity should make me do so. 

Two days after this, 1 believe about the 6 th of March, 
taking my usual exercise on horseback in Hyde Park, 
Mordaunt rode up to teU me he had the evening before 
brought Mrs. Barry to town, apprehending her to be danger- 
ously ill ; that the physicians, however, consoled Mm by 
saying that was by no means the case, and, although she 
inight be confined for some time, would ultimately do very 
well, but that perfect quiet was indispensably necessary, and 
that nothing should disturb or agitate her for a week or ten 
days. 

“ For nay part, Hickey,” continued Mordaunt, “ I begin 
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to suspect she is in love with you. She is so damned ill- 
natured and out of spirits except when you are present, 
and when you are she is aU life. The hour you left us at 
Chapel House she became as cross as the devil, and I could 
get no good out of her. Damn her, I won’t talk any more 
about her, but leave her to her infernal apothecaries’ bolusses, 
draughts, and dark chambers. How horridly stupid London 
is, nothing going forward worth notice. I wish you was not 
BO wedded to it and would dash ofE somewhere for a week 
or so.” 

I told him I was ready and willing, having no particular 
inducements just then in London, but where should we 
go to ? “ To Portsmouth,” said Mordaunt. “ I was told 
an hour ago that the grand Channel fleet are at an anchor 
there, affording to the people on shore a glorious spectacle. 
Let’s get into a chaise and be off directly.” 

That I told him I could not do, being most particularly 
engaged for the rest of that day, but would accompany 
him on the following morning at as early an hour as he chose. 
He growled sadly at this dday, as he called it, pressing me 
to give up my engagements and set off, but as I positively 
refused it was settled that I should breakfast with him the 
next morning at eight o’clock at bis mother’s house m Dean 
Street, Soho, from whence we should start on our expedi- 
tion. 

Upon my arrival at Lady Peterborough’s I saw standing 
at the door a smart travelling post-chaise, having the family 
coat-of-arms and coronet handsomely painted upon the 
panels. Having flnishedjour breakfast, we stepped into 
the carriage and set off in high style. Upon enquiring how 
Mrs, Barry was that morning, he replied, “ Oh, curse me if I 
know anything about her, as from the infernal doctor’s 
prohibition I am not allowed to touch her. I slept last 
night at my mother’s, nor have I seen her since I brought 
her to town and left her at her lodgings the night before 
last. I have no doubt, Hickey, but you could cure her 
much sooner than the whole college of medical men.” 

When Mordaunt and I left London the weather was, as it 
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had been lor a fortnight before, serene and beautifully fine, 
but before we had gone twenty miles it became dull and 
overcast, and when we reached Petersfield there was every 
indication of a complete change. The Forty-second Regi- 
ment was marching into that town at the time we entered 
it, on their way to Portsmouth, where they were to embark 
for India. The officers had engaged almost aU the horses in 
the place, and before we could procure four, without which 
Mordaunt would never stir, it became dusk and began to 
snow. I therefore proposed staying where we were com- 
fortably housed until the next morning, to which my com- 
panion agreed readily enough. We eat our dinner and 
supper in one, drank a bottle of claret each and went to bed. 
Upon getting up the next morning I saw the whole country 
covered by a thick body of snow, the sky overcast and dull. 
We met at breakfast, Mordaunt looking os gloomy as the 
weather. While taJdng our coffee t remarked that the 
object we set out upon being entirely defeated by the un- 
favourable change in the weather, I thought the most 
prudent thing we could do would be to bend our course 
back from whence we came. Whereupon Mordaunt angrily 
said I might do as I pleased, but as he left town for the 
purpose of going to Portsmouth most assuredly he should 
proceed. 

“ For what purpose ? ” asked I. “ Do you conceive it 
possible to see the fleet or, indeed, any object at the distance 
of one hundred yards in such weather as the present ? ” 

" That may be,” gAiwled my chum, “ but by God I’ll 
go on. I perfectly understand why you are in such haste 
to return. It is that you may ingratiate yourself,” and he 
muttered something more to himself. Though I could not 
distinguish what he said I knew he alluded to Charlotte, 
but having determined not to be put out of temper by his 
moxoseness, I mildly replied he was mistaken ; that I had 
proposed relinquishing the rest of the scheme we had set 
out upon merely from seeing so unfavourable a change in 
the weather, nevertheless if he thought it advisable to go 
On 1 was ready to attend him. 
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Without a word more Mordaunt told the waiter who had 
come into the room to take away the breakfast-things, and 
bring the chaise to the door as soon as possible. In a few 
minutes it was announced ready. We got in, but before 
we reached Portsmouth the snow recommenced, falling so 
fast and so thick that when we got out at the George Inn 
we literally could not distinguish the houses on the opposite 
side of the street. As it began to freeze before we left 
Petersfield the roads were so slippery the horses could not 
keep their feet, and we were full four hours going the stage 
to Portsmouth. 

Mordaunt, more sulky than ever, would not speak when 
I wished to consult him about dinner. I therefore desired 
the landlord to furnish the best his larder afforded. At 
hve we sat down to an excellent dinner. A few glas&os of 
madeira restoring my misanthropic companion to some- 
what better temper, we chatted over the bottle until after 
coffee was served, then played piquet until bedtime. 

The next morning the weather had not in the least 
mended, we nevertheless so far sot the snow at defiance as to 
walk to the coffee-room upon the Parade, from whence in 
clear weather there is a fine prospect of Spithcad and the 
Isle of Wight, but in the state we had it we could not see 
twenty yards from the windows. Here we met a number 
of naval officers and entered into conversation with several. 
We also had a very good match at billiards, thus beguiling 
the hours until towards four o’clock, when two smart young 
lieutenants accepted an invitation wfe gave them to partako 
of our dinner at the George. We gave as much madeira 
and claret as they could carry away, and at midnight they 
departed in high spirits, well pleased with their entertain- 
ment. 

A second day and evening went off vastly well. The 
third morning a tremendous snow continued falling with 
severe frost. We repeated our visit to the coffee-room 
and played billiards, but there being a court martial that 
drew away all the officers we could not procure a single 
guest to join us at dinner, so that the snarler and I had a 
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I perceived he was muoh out of humour from 
his determined sUenoe during the meal and Ms frequent 
application to the bottle. Having drank our coffee, I called 
for cards, beating him seven games, not at all improving 
his manners. A little before eleven I looked at my watch 
to see the hour, whereupon with great violence ho dashed 
down his cards upon the table and looking fiercely at me 
the following dialogue ensued : — 

Mordaunt : “ Pray, may I venture, without giving offence, 
to ask how long you propose staying in this attracting town 
of Portsmouth 1 ” 

Hickey : “ I cannot consider that otherwise than an 
insulting question, and most extraordinary to come from 
you, Mordaunt. Had I put such a one to you it would have 
been more appropriate and reasonable.” 

Mordaunt ; “ For the soul of me I can’t see why. Bo 
that as it may, and let your object in continuing at Ports- 
mouth be ever so good, I am satisfied, quite satisfied, by 
God. I have had enough of Portsmouth, tho enviable, 
delightful spot, and will leave it this instant.” 

Hickey ; “ Not in such a night as this is, I imagine, for 
that would be too wild a measure for even the very eccentric 
Captain Mordaunt to adopt.” 

Mordaunt : “ The eccentric Gaptoia Mordaunt, however, 
certainly will not stay another hour in this infernal town, 
sir.” 

Hickey: “Probably you are not aware that travelling 
in such tremendously bad weather as the present, and 
through such a hilly country, must be attended with con- 
siderable personal danger. That, I fancy, will influence you. 
Captain Mordaunt, though prudential motives may lose 
their effect.” 

Mordaunt : “ Again you are mistaken. No motives what- 
soever shall keep me here,” and he pulled violently at the 
beH. A waiter obeying the furious summons, he ordered 
a^bfll immediately, and four horses to be put to his carriage 
to take him the :^t stage to London. The man stared and 
looked frightened, but did not move, upon which Mordaunt 
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began to curse and swear, and walking towards the waiter 
he made a precipitate retreat. 

In a few seconds Bolton, the landlord, made hia appear- 
ance, saying, “ The waiter, gentlemen, teUs me you propose 
setting off for London.” (I interrupted him to assure 
him I had no thoughts of that land, not being absolutely 
insane.) He bowed to me and, addressing Mordaunt, pro- 
ceeded to observe the weather was more dreadful than he 
ever had known it, so uncommonly bad that he should 
feel averse to sending his horses and post-boys abroad in it ; 
that the roads from the immense fall of snow and severity 
of the frost must, he imagined, be rendered impassable or^. 
at any rate, exceedingly dangerous. If, however, his 
(Mordaunt’s) determination was to commence his joiuney 
at so inclement a season he could have no chance of succeed- 
ing except by Gosport, the Petersfield hill being impractic- 
able to ascend in such weather. Mordaunt answered it was 
a matter of indifference to him by what road they took him, 
but go he would. The landlord withdrawing to order the 
horses might be put to, I resumed the conversation with 
Mordaunt by saying, “ Surely, Mordaunt, this is an excessive 
wild scheme of yours ? ” 

Mordaunt ; “ I cannot help your thoughts. Mine happen 
to the very opposite, and I know no reason why yours are 
to bind me.” 

Hickey : “ Yet anyone except a madman would agree as 
to the propriety of my advice upon this occasion. One 
advantage I shall derive from your obstinacy — ^it will pre- 
vent my ever going upon an expedition with a madman in 
future.” 

Mordaunt : “ You are becoming amazingly rude.” 

Hickey : “ If I am, your strange conduct, your want of 
temper, and your absurdity, to use no harsher phrases 
justify me.” 

Mordaunt : “ I cannot conceive upon what principle of 
civility or good breeding I am bound to shut myself up in 
an inn at Portsmouth when it is disagreeable to me to con- 
tinue there.” 
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Hiokey : “ Give mo leave to ask what brought us here 
hut your unacoountable pervoKoness and obstinacy. Did 
I not when at Potersfiold strongly remonstrate against oon- 
tinTiing the journey from seeing so total a change in the 
weather had taken place, and observe to you that the pur- 
pose for which we sot out being so completely defeated the 
best thing we could do would be to return to London ? Did 
you not most pertinaciously and mulishly insist upon going 
on in spite of frost, snow, and all I could say to induce you 
to abandon your intention ? ” 

Mordaunt : “ Perhaps I did persevere in wishing to accom- 
plish my object. Perhaps, too, the mulishness you speak of 
influenced mo. Certain it is the same midishness and not 
knowing or feeling myself your slave now determines me 
to pursue my own inclination, which leads me to leave 
Portsmouth, but surely that noed not influence you.” 

Hiokey: “Most indisputably it shall not, nor will I 
make suoh an ass of myself as to stir from hence without 
at least the benefit of daylight.” 

Mordaunt : “ My resolution is unalterable.” 

Hickey : “lam ready to give you full credit for possessing 
a greater degree of obstinacy than evor fell to the lot of one 
man. I shall nevertheless take the liberty of onco more 
repeating that I should not have been here but to indulge 
your capricious whim ; that nothing could be more dis- 
gusting tql me than remaining here in your society three 
tedious days, yet that having occurred I do not see the 
necessity of beginning a journey at midnight in such dreadful 
weather as now pievadls. We arrived here together, let us 
return like reasonable men together. Stay till the morning 
and I win accompany you.” 

Mordatmt : “ Damn me, if I stay a single hour.” 

Hiokey : “ Then go and be damned.” 

At that moment Bolton brou^t the bill and announced 
the chaise being at the door, but again very strongly recom- 
mended Mordaunt not to stir until daylight. Hia advice 
was thrown away. Mordaunt then took from bis purse a 
banknote, which he threw upon the table, saying, “ There’s 
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fifty pounds which I suppose will defray my share.” I told 
him he had better keep his money for the present ; that as 
we had agreed upon leaving London one of us should pay 
the whole expence and settle upon our return, and I had 
hitherto done so, I should continue it and call for his half 
when I reached London. He thereupon pocketed his note, 
stalked down to his chaise, and I went to my bedchamber. 

I had not been more than ton minutes in bed when the 
door of my room was opened with a great bang and in 
marched Mordaunt, damning and cursing aU fortified towns. 
Enquiring what was the matter, ho replied, “ The damned 
gate is shut and I can’t get out.” To wMch I answered, 
“ It is a lucky circumstance for you, so now for God’s sake 
go quietly to bod, and after breakfast we will set off to- 
gether.” He continued muttering to himself and walking 
up and down the room, upon which I, with some warmth, 
declared that if he did not choose to sleep hims elf he should 
no longer disturb my rest, and I was actually rising to com- 
pel him to retire, when the landlord once more appeared, 
saying, “ Now, sir, if you are resolved upon proceeding there 
is an opportunity of doing so. A dispatch is this instant 
going off from the Admiral and, of course, the gate must be 
opened to let the express pass.” Mordaunt, upon hearing 
this, without saying a word to me, ran downstairs, and in 
a few minutes I heard the carriage drive off. 

At nine in the morning I ate a hearty breakfast, then 
getting into a post-chaise, taking Freskini inside with me, 
proceeded towards London. I found the roads more dread- 
fully bad than I expected, being one sheet of ice, so that I 
actually wondered how the poor horses could draw the 
carriage and preserve their footing, although frost-shod. 
Upon reaching the inn at Godaiming, I enquired whether 
a single gentleman and servant had been there that day, to 
which the waiter replied the only person that had gone 
towards' London was tho Earl of Peterborough, who left the 
house about an hour before on his way from Portsmouth, 
his Lordship seeming very much out of humour at tho 
detention he had met with on the road from the severity 
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of the weathcsr and the diflioiilty hia servant had found in 
awaking the ostlere and post-boys at the different stages 
in the night, complaining of one house in particular where 
he had been kept above two hours before the horses were 
changed, and that one of them had afterwards fallen twice, 
both times throwing the rider. By the man’s styling this 
person my Lord and Earl of Peterborough I presumed that 
from the arms on the carriage and possibly Mordaunt’s 
hauteur, they concluded it was the peer himself within. 

When I got to Gobham, nineteen miles from town, it 
was dusk. Just as I drove up to the door of the White Lion 
Mordaunt drove from it. As I did not feel any inclination 
to encounter the additional difficulties of travelling during 
a dark and tempestuous night, I determined to remain 
where I was. I accordingly slept at Gobham, finishing my 
most disagreeable excursion the following morning and 
arriving in London at one in the afternoon. 

I directly went to Mrs. Barry’s in Queen Ann Street, where 
I was rejoiced to find her perfectly recovered. Upon offer- 
ing my congratulations, she laughingly said, “ The fact is, 
I was sick of nothing but Mordaunt’s shocking temper. 
Having had a violent quarrel with him it brought on a slight 
hysteric, which left an excruciating headache, so to get rid 
of the brute, at least for a time, I coaxed the physician, he 
in a great fright had sent for, to say I must be left entirely 
alone and quiet for some days, as otherwise I might be 
seriously ill. I was, however, monstrously vexed when I 
discovered that you was gone with bim to Portsmouth. 
Thank heaven, my gentleman is now laid up and we shall 
have a little comfort.” 

Not knowing what Mrs. Barry meant by Mordaunt being 
laid up, I asked an explanation, when she replied, “ Have 
you not hoard of hia accident ? Tearing along like a mad- 
man, as he is, last night in the dark through Wandsworth, his 
post-boys came in contact with a stage-coach just turning 
from a stable-yard. Mordaunt’s chaise was overset and 
almost demolished, himself and servant being severely 
bruised and Mordaunt’s ankle sprained. One of his pos- 
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tilions was taken up for dead. Mordaunt in a fainting state 
was carried into the house, where his impatience and 
apprehension that his leg was broke and likewise that he 
had received some internal injury, made him insist upon an 
immediate removal, which, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of a Wandsworth apothecary and the entreaties 
of the compassionate people that had witnessed the acci- 
dent, he persevered in. A coach being prepared with 
pillows, he was lifted into it, attended by his own servant 
and the apothecary to support him, and thus was conveyed 
to his mother’s in Dean Street, where he arrived about 
eight this morning. Lady Peterborough, frightened out of 
her wits, instantly sent off for Mr. Pott, and two or three 
other eminent surgeons. This account was brought to me 
by Richard, Mordaunt’s groom, not above an hour ago.” 
And so ended Mordaunt’s precious journey from Portsmouth. 
It is unnecessary to add that Charlotte and I enjoyed our- 
selves and were perfectly happy during his confinement. 
Upon his recovery he called upon me and made the hand- 
somest apology possible for his very rude and intemperate 
behaviour, especially for so abruptly leaving me to come 
by myself from Portsmouth. However, he observed, for 
that part of his obstinacy and folly he had been sufficiently 
punished, both in person and purse, for independent of 
almost breaking his neck he understood from the coach- 
maker that his brother’s carriage had sustained such 
material injury it would cost about fifty pounds to put it 
to rights. 

During this visit Mordaunt showed me a letter he had 
received the preceding day from Mr, James Grant, offering 
to let him the house at Drayton for six months from the 
1st of May, as he had expressed an earnest desire to have it, 
and requesting him to come down for a couple of days, when 
he would show the many conveniences of the prenoises, and 
settle the terms upon which ho would let it. “ And now, 
Hidkey,” said Mordaunt, “ convince me that you pardon 
my late ill-behaviour by accompanying me and Charlotte 
to Drayton. She particularly desired I would request it 
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as a favour in her name.” Tho latter sentence determined 
me, and 1 promised to go with them, I thmk it was about 
the 16th of March that we three went to Grant’s, continuing 
there three days. The bargain was concluded and tho house, 
furnished, with the stock of hquors of every kind, was to 
become Mordaunt’s at the time before mentioned. 



CHAPTER XXV 


INFATUATED WITH CHAELOTTE 

T he club broke up at the end of March. The two last 
months of its existence I had scarcely been once at it, my 
whole time being given up to my new favourite, Charlotte, 
in attending her to masquerades, theatres. The Pantheon, 
and every other public place that was open, to no one of 
which would she ever consent to go mdess I made one, 
and although Mordaunt was exceedingly jealous of her 
avowed partiality towards me, he often entreated me to 
let them have as much of my company as I could, observing 
that Charlotte was not at aU the same person when I was 
absent, being then dejected and so damned ill-tempered he 
could make nothing of her. “ Nay,” said he, “ she has even 
gone so far as to teU me to my face that her object and in- 
tention is to give herself up entirely to you.” After a pause 
in which I could see he had worked himself into a rage, he 
with extreme vehemence added, “ but that, by God, she 
never shall do, to you or any other man breathing, so long 
as I live.” As I felt awkward upon the subject I made no 
answer, and besides, I had given my solemn promise to 
Charlotte that I would avoid quarrelling with Mordaunt, 
and leave the bringing about a separation entirely to her. 

In April, Ranelagh, to which I always had been partial, 
opened, and we were constant attendants thrice a week, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings. Even the 
general grumbler, Mordaunt, acknowledged he found that 
entertainment more pleasing than any other of the public 
places. He one morning took me to look at a famous 
travelling-coach building for his brother in Long Acre. In 
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size it was nearly, if not full as largo as tho Lord Mayor of 
London’s state carriage. It aooommodatod throe persons 
on each side with superahuirdant room. In tho centre there 
drew up from the bottom, by springs, a table, sulBciently 
large to dine six persona comfortably. Under the floor were 
all the requisite apparatus of saucepans, gridiron, &c., for 
cooking, likewise knives, forks, plates, dishes, and other 
articles of a sideboard. Beneath the seats complete 
bedding for four persons was stowed, which, when wanted 
for use, wore taken out and placed upon a frame, crossways, 
four capital beds being made ready in five minutes. In a 
projection from the back of the body of the carriage and 
the same forward was ample stowage for wines, and all sorts 
of liquors, handsome cut glass bottles of various sizes being 
secured in fixed frames, so that no motion, short of an 
absolute upset, could injure or derange them. In short, this 
stupendous vehicle was a moving house, having in and 
about it every convenience appertaining to a mansion. It 
was finished in point of workmanship and decorations in 
the highest manner, the Peterborough arms and heraldic 
ornaments being painted m a stylo of tasto and with a 
delicacy that did the artist infinite credit. 

The young Earl’s object in building so uncommon a 
vehicle was to ensure for himself every oommon comfort 
when travelling upon the Continent, especially through 
Italy, where by woeful experience he knew the inns were 
execrable, abounding in dirt and filth, the beds swarming 
with bugs, fleas, and vermin of every description. The 
greatest objection to this carriage was its extreme ponder- 
osity, which when I first saw it struck me so forcibly that 
I asked the ooaohmaker whether he did not apprehend its 
extraordinary weight might prove so serious as to render 
it useless, to which the mechanic candidly replied, “ Un- 
doubtedly it will, sic. Its weight is an insuperable im- 
pediment to its ever being of any real use, much less that 
for which it is intended, for no number of horses that could 
be attached together in harness would ever be able to drag 
it along the dreadful roads of Italy, Germany, and manyparts 
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of France, and so I have taken the Eberty of teUing his Lord- 
ship over and over again sinoo this carriage has been in 
hand, and although I am convinced Ms own good sense 
satisfied him of the truth of what I said, he insisted upon 
my completing the work. Such crowds of people came 
daily to look at it wMle it remained in the front shop as 
greatly to impede and interrupt my workmen, tho evil 
inoreasmg to such a degree that I was at last obEged to 
remove it to this private warehouse, and refuse entrance 
to all persons applying to see it.” 

• WMle Mordaunt and I wore engaged in this conversation 
with the coachmaker. Lord Peterborough came in, and upon 
Ms brother’s repeating to him the purport of what had just 
been said respecting the carriage, he readily admitted the 
justness of the opinion, saying he had no idea he should 
ever be able to use it in tho way he intended. “ However, 
that don’t much signify,” said Ms Lordship, “ and it cer- 
tainly has been a source of much amusement to me and 
my friends whilst building. Besides, Henry (addressing 
Mordaunt), if I am disappointed of its uses, it wUl serve you 
and your sultanas admirably weU in your excursions about 
the country, and as you will neither require the bedding, 
nor any of the stores, when aU those are taken out the 
draught wM be easy enough for four horses, and I am 
convinced it wxE prove a most comfortable carriage to 
travel in.” Mordaunt repEed, “ Very weE, Peterborough, I 
certainly shaE make the trial ere long.” 

On the 1st of May, at the particular request of Mor- 
daunt, and the desire of Charlotte expressed to me privatdy, 
I accompanied them from London to take possession of the 
house at Drayton. Mr. Grant waited there to receive and 
entertain us, leaving us the next morning. I continued 
there two day^, when the sulkiness of Mordaunt became so 
offensive, he from morning to night abusing Charlotte and 
soowEng at me, and declining everything like conversation, 
that I could no longer submit to it, and, bidding her adieu, I 
mounted my horse and rode to town. In the evening of 
the same day Mordaunt, in great agitation, came to me at 
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my father’s, begging eind entreating that I would return with 
him to Drayton, Charlotte being suddenly soizod with an 
illness of so alarming a nature he was quito miserable about 
her. I told him his conduct was so unbecoming towards 
her as a woman that I was aatonished any consideration 
on earth could induce her to remain another day with him ; 
that as to myself, his behaviour held been so strange and so 
rude during my last visit T should not voluntarily subject 
myself to a repetition of it; he must therefore excuse 
my declining any more being a guest of liis. He begged 
so hard, however, and expressed so much sorrow and con- 
trition for the violence he had been guilty of, ascribing it 
to a natural infirmity which he was resolved to correct in 
future, that I relented and consented to return with him to 
Drayton. He then told me that James Grant and Mrs. Grant 
would be of our party, and all should be good-humour and 
hilarity. 

The following morning we four went down together in a 
post-ooaoh. Although only a distance of sixteen miles, and 
notwithstanding all Mordaunt’s fair promises, the devil 
burst forth from him twice or thrice during our short journey, 
for which Mrs. Grant, who possessed a groat command of 
words, and could, when she pleased, be excessively severe, 
rated him unmercifully. She concluded a most bitter 
lecture, declaring her astonishment that so mild and sweet 
a girl as Charlotte Barry was could ever have consented 
to be an inmate of the same house with him or, having in- 
advertently done so, that she should continue to submit to 
the caprices and ill-humour of so insufferable a brute. This 
attack from the lady was renewed after dinner at Drajrton, 
when she repeated all she had said in the coach. This she 
was led to do from his short and surly answers to Charlotte, 
notwithstanding he hod represented her as being dangerously 
ill. He stood the attack with apparent composure for some 
time, but at last flew into a terrible rage, calling Mrs. Grant 
a dirty little drab, an impudent and most abandoned 
stsnimpet, whereupon Grant jumped up from his ohair, and 
putring his flst dose to Mordaunt’s face, told hjm his own 
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house alone protected him from that chastisement he was 
disposed to give him, and which his insolence and vulgarity 
so richly deserved. Poor Charlotte, dreadfully frightened, 
was thrown into hysterics hy the scene, and whilst I and 
the servants were attending to and using moans to recover 
her. Grant took his lady by the hand, walked to the inn, 
where they got into a chaise and wont off for London. 

It was upwards of an hour before Charlotte recovered. 
The moment she was herself Mordaunt began to bewail 
the misery constantly attendant upon his yielding to the 
momentary impulses he felt, and, turning to me, he said, 
“Hickey, you can have no idea of my sufferings. My 
whole soul is wrapped up in that woman (pointing to Char- 
lotte), who by her neglect and contemptuous treatment 
drives me almost mad, so that I know not what I say or do. 
I fear she loathes and detests me in return for adoring her, 
and her oidy pleasure is involving me in disputes and 
quarrels upon her account. Into what a dilemma has she 
now brought me. In my frenzy I have shamefully ill- 
treated James Grant, who has upon several occasions 
shown himself my zealous friend. I must and will pacify 
him. There is no submission, no apology, that I will refuse 
to make.” I reminded him that the state Charlotte was 
in was iU calculated to bear further noise or alarms, and 
recommended hie being more temperate. To this he acceded, 
saying he would leave me to console his dearest girl, while 
he followed and endeavoured to make his peace with Grant, 
We soon after retired to our respective chambers, Charlotte 
pleading her iUness in order to be left alone for the night, 
which Mordaunt, though ungraciously, was obliged to con- 
sent to. 

The following morning while Mordaunt and I were at 
breakfast, for Charlotte did not leave her room, he told me 
he was going to London to apologize to Grant and persuade 
him to return with him to Drayton, requesting I would take 
care of Charlotte during his absence. He said he would, if 
possible, be back to dinner, but desired I would not wait 
beyond the usual hour. He then called for his horse and 
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set ofE at fall speed, followed by his groom. The moment 
he was gone Charlotte joined me, and wo hugged ourselves 
in. the thoughts of enjoying a few hours uninterrupted by 
his brutality. Time passed rapidly away. 

Tho time of dinner coming without Mordaunt’s appear- 
ing, we sat down together and had a comfortable meal. In 
the evening we strolled about the grounds, which were very 
pretty. Agreeably disappointed at Mordaunt’s continued 
absence, we took our coffee, tea and, at ten o’clock, supper. 
I then good-naturedly began to hope, either that he had 
broken Ms neck or that Grant had blown out his brains. 
At eleven we determined to go to bed. My room was the 
next to Charlotte’s, and as all the servants were in my 
interest they were ready enough to do everything to accom- 
modate and please me. Upon Charlotte’s retiring, the 
butler, with great civility, begged my pardon for what 
he was going to say, but as he and his fellow-servants wore 
sensible of my goodness to them upon all occasions, and the 
same respecting their worthy mistress, they had desired 
him to assure me that their master should not take mo by 
surprise, for in case he arrived in the night they would take 
care to keep him long enough at the gate, and malre suffi- 
cient noise to apprise me of his approach. Besides which, 
his lady’s maid would sit up. Thus secured against acci- 
dent, I with confidence usurped the tyrant’s place. 

We rose at an early hour in the morning, breakfasted 
at ten, the customary time, and after it mounted our 
horses, bending our course towards the great western road. 
When about two miles on the London side of Oolnbrook 
we met Mordaunt with Mr. and Mrs. Grant, going at a 
furious rate to Drayton. After exchanging a few words they 
proceeded, and we turned back. Upon getting home we 
learnt that Mordaunt on his reaching town had directly 
gone in search of Grant, but after running about for several 
hours without success, resolved to wait patiently at 
Mrs. Grant’s for his coming, which he did at one in the 
morning, when Mordaunt, though with considerable diffi- 
culty, made Ms peace, getting from him a consent to 
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accompany him to Drayton again at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, before which time Mordaunt was at their door 
with a post-chaise and four. 

Soon after we got to Drastion, Mordaimt and Grant went 
to the stable to look at the horses, the two women and I 
strolling about the garden, when the character of the master 
of the house was very freely discussed, Mrs. Grant avowing 
that although James had thought proper to forgive his 
unexampled impertinence she was far from having dono so, 
and was determined in some way or other to bo revenged 
for the infamous epithet he hod bestowed upon her. 

Mordaunt in addition to his various eccentricities had 
several antipathies. Himself beyond a doubt in some 
measure insane, nothing occasioned him so much terror 
as encountering any unfortunate maniac. It therefore 
became an object with these two wicked and mischievous 
girls, wherever they were, and Mordaunt one of the party, 
to bring into the room some person labouring under that 
heavy afiSiction, a female if procurable, whom they taught 
suddenly and unexpectedly to seize Mordaunt round the 
neck and embrace him. Prom a trick of this sort I was once 
witness to, I actually thought he would have died from the 
fright he was thrown into. Another of his violent dislikes 
was to frogs, the sight of which animal would put him into 
a cold sweat, and the same with respect to cats. Great 
pains were therefore taken to put in his way frogs and cats. 

At dinner the day the Grants returned Mordaunt was in 
tolerable good-humour untU offended by the incessant mirth 
of the two women, at which he grew crabbed, asking what 
the devil they were giggling at. Prom their significant nods 
and signs to each other, I conjectured some mischief was 
on foot, though I knew not what, not having been let into 
the secret. The meat being removed, pastry succeeded. 
Mrs. Grant, drawing a dish to her, said to Mordaunt who sat 
next to her, “ Captain Mordaunt, will you allow me to help 
you to a bit of this tart ? ” He gruflfiy answered, " No, 
ma’am,” to which she, with a broad grin, replied, “ Dear I 
now that’s very iU-natuzed, for you like cherry tart and 
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always eat it, and these are, I understand, the first of the 
season.” He then said he could help himself, pulling the 
dish from before her, and began to cut it. The moment he 
took off a piece of the upper crust, out jumped an immense 
large frog, followed by two or three of lesser size in succes- 
sion as fast as could be. Mordaunt instantly fell back in his 
chair as if he had been shot. Recovering, however, in a 
few moments he seized a carving knife that lay before him, 
and had not Grant, who sat on tho other side of him, arrested 
his raised-up arm I have not a doubt but he would have 
stabbed Mrs. Grant. His face was of a livid hue and counte- 
nance horrible. Both women, excessively terrified, screeched 
and ran out of the room, the servants gathering up and 
carrying off the offensive animals. 

It certainly was as malicious as imprudent a prank, near 
producing an awful consequence, yot I could scarcely pity 
the savage man who suffered so materially under it. Al- 
though he did Grant and me the justice to say he did not 
suspect either of us of being privy to the circumstance, we 
had the utmost difidoulty in pacifydng him, nor do I believe 
we should have succeeded had not Charlotte come to our 
aid and by her caresses soon brought him about. She 
certainly had great influence over him, and he was dotingly 
fond of her. He professed to have pardoned Mrs. Grant, 
but took infinite pains to discover which of the servants had 
assisted in the infamous triok (as he termed it). None of 
the domestics would betray the actual persons. Mordaunt 
was therefore reduced to vent his spleen upon a poor under- 
gardener, because, he said, the damned arumals must have 
been supplied by Mm, notwithstanding Ms protestations of 
innooenoe, and he dismissed him from Ms service. 

On the 18th we all went to London and the following 
day to Epsom races in Lord Peterborough’s famous coach, 
wMoh I have already described, being the first exMbition 
of it upon the road. We got on inimitably well with six 
horses and three postilions. Mrs. Grant, Charlotte, and 
myself sat on one side, Mordaunt and Grant on the other. 
We had previously engaged private lodgings at Epsom, 
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or, rather, in the neighbourhood, being half a mile distsuit 
from the town, for the race week. Each day upon making 
our appearance on the Downs, the novelty of our vehicle 
drew the attention of aU bystanders, a mob constantly col- 
lecting round us, with open mouths staring at the extra- 
ordinary machiue and criticising every part of it. It cer- 
tainly was the easiest and most comfortable carriage 1 ever 
sat in. 

The races being finished we left Epsom for London, 
Mordaunt’s natural vile temper not being at all improved 
by being three hundred pounds minus by the week’s speou- 
lation, and that entirely owing to his obstinacy and self- 
opinion, which made him back a particular horse, notwith- 
standing Grant, who knew much more of the matter than 
he did, told him that several of the knowing ones had 
cautioned him against laying upon the favourite, as he had 
not a chance of winning. He spumed the advice, lost his 
money, and the sulk consequently increased. 

Charlotte and I kept a man and horse in full exercise 
galloping backwards and forwards between Drayton and 
London, for whenever Mordaimt was hkely to be absent six 
or eight hours she instantly dispatched the man with a line 
to give me notice, in consequence of which I was with her 
as speedily as four horses could convey me. 

Mordaunt having invited me one day to take a seat with 
him in a gig his brother had lent him, which, like aU the 
Earl’s carriages, was uncommonly elegant and, of course, 
bearing the arms, coronet, &c., I accepted the offer. We set 
off from Park Lane and drove through Hyde Park. In 
turning out of the Park one of the stage-coaches with a 
number of outside passengers, huzzaing and haUooing, 
frightened our horse. He began to plunge and Mck, finally 
running us against a post of a new Sunday turnpike then 
erecting, whereby both shafts of the gig were snapped 
short off and Mordaunt thrown out, but not materially hurt 
by the faU. He then sent his groom on to Kensington to 
procure a post-chaise to carry us on the rest of outc way. 
The carriage arriving in a few minutes, the gig was given to 
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the charge of the ostler with directions to taho it lo a 
ooaohmaker’s to be repaired, and he (Mordaimt) would call 
for it on his return from the country. We then proceeded 
to Drayton without further disaster. 

The following morning Charlotte, Mordaunt, and myself, 
during our ride on horsehaok, met Sir George Metham, a 
debilitated hut high-spirited old debauchee. lie was quite of 
the vieilU Cour, elegant and well bred. In the years 1770- 
1773 1 had often been upon drunken parties with him. He 
instantly recognized me and bowed. Being also slightly 
acquainted with Mordaunt, he joined us. In the course 
of conversation discovering that we were at Drayton, he 
observed he was only a few miles distant from that place, 
having a cottage upon Coleshill, to which he requested our 
company at dmner the next day, and, addressing me in 
particular, said, “ You, Mr. Hickey, will find an old friend 
there, who I am sure will be very happy to see you.” Mor- 
daunt, with more suavity than was usual, said he would 
wait upon Sir George with pleasure, provided ho would 
go home with us and spend the rest of the day at Drayton. 
This Su: George consented to do. Upon our getting there 
he dispatched his horses and servant to say ho should dine 
out and to order his carriage to take him home at night, 
observing he was too old to venture on horseback in the 
dark and with wine in his head. Sir George still enjoying 
the bottle, we drank freely, so much so that Mordaunt got 
extremely intoxicated, and we were obliged to send him ofE 
to bed. Sir George remained with Charlotte and me imtil 
midnight, when he wished us good night and departed. 

The next day Mordaunt was totally incapable of moving, 
and so ill that he be^ed I would escort Charlotte and make 
his apologies to Sir George. I accordingly did so. Upon 
our arrival at Coleshill I was much gratified at being greeted 
by a very old female friend, Mrs. Carter, with whom I had 
thentofore been engaged in many a jovial scene, she, in those 
days, being known by the name of Bet Pye. She appeared 
equally happy at the renewal of our acquaintance and 
talking over matters long past. Sir George had merely told 
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her a gentleman she had formerly known was coming to 
with her. The rest of the party consisted of a young man, 
natural son of Sir George’s, Lord Spencer Hamilton of the 
Guards, and an elderly gentleman of the neighbourhood 
whose name I have forgot. 

We had a delightful day in every respect. So gay and 
cheerful were we all that the hours fled imperceptibly, until 
Charlotte, casually looking at her watch, exclaimed with 
surprize, “ Is it possible that my watch can be right ? If 
it is, time has indeed flown upon wings, for it is past two.” 
And so it undoubtedly was. I therefore rang to order the 
carriage, hut Sir George, liko an old sportsman, insisted 
upon our taking the Duhkin Dorreege (I know not whether 
I spell it correctly. It means the parting glass, or glass at 
the door, in the Irish language), ^ and he produced some 
burgundy which, if not quite equal to Mr. Paxton’s, was of 
a very superior quality to what was generally met with. 
At three we drove off, and having sixteen nules to go it was 
near five ere we reached Drayton. We found Mordaunt, 
early as it was, already up, stalking up and down the walk 
under the wall of the garden, in high dudgeon at our long 
stay, the cause of which he asked with great acrimony. 
He then said he supposed we had not slept in the carriage, 
with peculiar suHenness. However, whether we had or 
not, madam would not have many hours of it then, as he 
had received a letter which made his presence in town 
necessary by eleven o’clock, where he should be detained 
upon business some days. Charlotte and I, who were in 
those days both full of health and vigour, declared our 
readiness, if he wished it, to set off immediately, neither of 
us feeling a want of sleep. This put him into good-humour. 
He condescended to say it was very kind in us, and as he 
was anxious to see his lawyer he would avail himself of it. 
Breakfast bemg ordered to be made ready as soon as possible, 
by a quarter-past six we got it, directly after which we got 
into a post-chaise and departed for London. 

* Evidently Hickey is tefeiring to the Scotch custom of the ** wee Deooh an 
Doris.”— E d, 
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My brother and I went that day to dino with the useful, 
if not rospeotable, Madam Kelly, in Arlington Street. In 
the evening we attended three of her cAicfcens, in the old 
beldam’s coach, to Tumham Green, to drink tea at the 
Pack Horse and treat the misses to a swing, there being a 
capital one fixed up in the garden. Wo had only been a 
few minutes engaged at the swing* when into the garden 
walked Mordannt with my dear Cbailotto hanging upon his 
arm. She looted very much displeased and would scarcely 
doign to speak to me. After a very short stay they returned 
into the house and I saw no more of them that evening, 
but upon getting home some hours afterwards, I found a 
letter from Charlotte wherein she in strong terms up- 
braided me for degrading m 3 rseU so far as to appear at a 
public inn with such companions as she ‘had seen, con- 
cluding with an earnest desire, if I valued her advice, to 
avoid aU connection with such females as I had spent that 
day with, alluding to two remarkably fine girls, though 
certainly rather notorious, who were distinguished by the 
nicknames of the Huohess of Portland and the Duchess of 
Devonshire, from a likeness they were respectively thought 
to bear to those elevated personages. 

In June Mordaunt made a party for Drayton, of which 
1 was one, and he proposed our going down together, 
saying he had received information that his brother’s gig 
was repaired, and if I had no objeotion we should ride to 
Kensington and there get into it, letting our servants lead 
the horses on. This mode was accordingly adopted. 
We found Mr. and Mrs. Grant, with Captain Macintosh 
just arrived before us, and soon after Sir George Metham 
and Mrs. Carter drove to the door. 

Before the hour of dinner Lord Semple, Captain Adding- 
ton, of the Dragoons, Van, and Nancy Barry, all arrived. 
We consequently sat down a Jovial party, doing due honour 
to Mordaunt’s wines, which were all of the best. Soon after 
the cloth was taken away, Mordaunt complained of sudde 
indisposition. He therefore requested I would do him the 
favour to preside, and he left the room. We aU thought it 
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was a pretence in order to avoid drinking, in wMeh we did 
him injustice, for he was dreadfully sick and continued so 
several hours. As his locum tenens I did due honour to the 
chair, nor quitted it until every one of the guests positively 
declined having any more wine. The next morning we aU 
rose at six o’clock in order to be present at Guildford races, 
for which place we set ofi, eight of us in Lord Peterborough’s 
famous ooach, Lord Semple and Captain Addington in a 
post-chaise. The races being concluded we went to an 
inn to dine, and late at night all returned to sleep at 
Mordaunt’s. 

I Charlotte Barry and I now became almost inseparable, 
and I was very frequently at Mordaunt’s at Drayton. 
If he left that place but for a single day either with Lord 
Peterborough or any of his Lordship’s friends, I received 
immediate notice thereof, and away I went to console my 
favourite and pass some hours in her society uninterrupted 
by the brutality and ill-temper of Mordaunt. For the sake 
of her company I gave occasional entertainments at Rich- 
mond and other places in the vicinity of London, and we 
constantly went twice a week to extravagant suppers at 
VauxhaU, which sort of life ran away with a great deal of 
my money. 

In July I hired one of Roberts’s eight-oared barges, 
and a smaller boat to attend with horns and clarionets, 
having previously invited a party to dine with me 
at the Castle at Richmond. At ten in the morning my 
darling Charlotte, her sister Nancy, Mrs. Grant, and a 
sweet pretty little girl of about sixteen she brought, Mor- 
daunt, Grant, the junior Lovelace, and myself embarked 
at Whitehall stairs and proceeded to Richmond. The plan 
we had arranged was, after having dined, &o., to take wine 
on board our boat and row gently down to VauxhaU and 
there sup. Mordaunt from the moment we started was 
more than usuaUy sulky and cynical, so much so as to throw 
a considerable damp upon the spirits of the party. At 
dinriftr he got exceedingly drunk without its at aU mending 
his temper. 
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At nine at night we re-embarked, and Mordaunt was so 
troublesome I protested if he did not ceaso he should be 
turned out of the boat. At this he became outrageous, and 
1 actually ordered the helmsman to go to the bank just 
below Brentford, where I bid three or four of the watermen 
bundle him out. Finding me thus resolute, he said he would 
go without force, but that I should answer for my ill- 
treatment of him. When quitting the boat he wanted to 
take Charlotte with him, which I would not permit. Again 
he was outrageous, but I made the people push off, leaving 
him to vent his fury by himself. 

We proceeded to Vauxhall, had a cheerful supper, and 
were just preparing to depart when the ferocious gentleman 
made his appearance in the gardens. He had hired a 
carriage at Brentford, in which on his way to town he slept 
off the fumes of the wine. Finding himself tolerably sober 
he drove to Vauxhall, but neither drunkenness nor sobriety 
made any difference in him. Invariably a brute, nothing 
could change him. Without taking the least notice of any- 
body except Charlotte, he began upbraiding hor violently 
for not accompanying him upon his leaving the boat, and 
laying hold of her arm was about to force her away, where- 
upon I once more interfered, observed she was my guest 
for the day, and, unless by her own desire, she should not 
leave the party. Mordaunt talked big, was very free with 
threats of what he would do, but upon my making Charlotte 
take hold of my aim and assuring her she might rely upon 
my protecting her against all personal violence, he left us, 
vowing vengeance upon me. After setting Charlotte down 
at her lodgings, where I offered to remain but she would 
not permit it, I went home to St. Albans Street. 

In August Mordaunt’s resources began to fail. His chief 
supplies of cash had been from his mother (Lady Peter- 
borough) and Mrs. Brown, a widow of good fortune, sister 
to her Ladyship, but his applications to those ladies became 
SQ frequent and to such an extent they were at last, though 
reluctantly, obliged to tell him they could no longer furnish 
cash to support him in his extravagancies. Driven to great 
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distress he asked a loan of the Earl, without success, the 
noble peer being as hard drove as himself for money. 

After failing in every quarter, Mordaunt had the mean- 
ness to write me a begging letter, wherein, after stating the 
predicament he was reduced to, he besought me to assist 
him with a couple of hundred pounds, which if he did not 
obtain in two days he certainly should be arrested and con- 
veyed to a spunging house. Notwithstanding I very much 
disliked the man, I felt unwilling to refuse, and having the 
amount by me I immediately sent it to him, for wMoh he 
expressed in person the highest degree of gratitude, and said 
that he never should be unmindful of the kindness. He also 
made the most sacred promise to repay me within six weeks, 
a promise he failed to perform, nor did I receive a guinea 
from him until two years afterwards in India. This sum 
was of consequence to me, as at the time I advanced it 1 
began to have some fears for myself, the style I lived in 
running away with the cash so fast that the sum I brought 
home with me was nearly exhausted, but as I resolved 
to return to India at the end of the year, I flattered myself 
the salary allowed by the Bengal Committee would be 
Buflioient to bear me through. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


CHARLOTTE BECOMES “MRS. HICKEY ” 

M ajor Walter BOURKE, wLom I hare already 
spoken of, had often mentioned his intention of giving 
me and my brother what he termed a snug little dinner, at his 
chambers in the "[yemple. “Not,”saidhe, “that loan attempt 
to entertain en Prince as you do. All I will be bold endugh 
to say is that with respect to wino I shall at least rival you : 
better, London does not produce, and 1 will treat you to a 
bottle of Buoh madeira as is rarely to be mot with. I have 
myself had it a dozen years, it having been imported by 
Mr. Verelst when Governor of Bengal. For dirnier you 
must for once be content with a good dish of fish, and a 
plain roast or boiled joint of meat.” Aftor repeating these 
sort of speeches whenever we met, he at last proposed a day 
whereon we were to partake of his promised fare. My 
brother and I aocordin^y went at the hour fixed to his 
apartments up three pair of stairs in Brick Cpurt in the 
Temple. Upon entering the outer room, we foimd a tail, 
meagre old Swiss servant in a threadbare uniform scarlet 
coat of bis master’s, turning a string to the end of which was 
suspended a small bit of a miserably thin, ill-looking neck of 
tnutton, the whole appearance of the room and its contents 
bespeaking the utmost poverty and wretchedness. The 
Swiss, with the natural civility and politeness of his country, 
showed us into what he called “ the best chamber,” saying 
his master was not yet returned from the City, but he ex- 
pected his arrival every moment, the hour at which the 
dinner was ordered to be ready being already past. 

During our conversation with the Swiss, a very gentleman- 
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like-looking man, apparently rather above fifty years of age, 
knocked at the door and was admitted, he also being an 
invited guest. Shortly after our arrival the Swiss brought 
into “ the best chamber ” a crazy kind of card table, which 
he placed in the middle of the room, spreading over it a 
cloth of such scanty dimensions as merely to cover the 
surface. Upon this he put fomr plates, with knives, forks, 
&o., leaving a very small space indeed for viands, so that 
we began to doubt the possibility of putting more than 
a single dish upon the table. 

In about half an hour our host came in, apologizing for 
being so late by urgent business detaining him in the City. 
He directly called vociferously for dinner in French, speak- 
ing nothing else to his servant. In another half-hour the 
Swiss entered with a small punoh-bowl, which having 
placed upon the table, the Major desired us to take our 
seats. The next thing was, “ Did we choose soup ? ” All 
answered, “ Yes,” and he proceeded to serve out, not soup, 
but the most abominable, washy, tasteless broth that ever 
wretched cook produced. The stranger, myself and brother, 
made each an attempt to swallow a few spoonfuls, whilst 
our host baled up two plates of it as if it had been most 
delicious stuff. 

Our next dish was about a pound and a half of scrag 
of mutton taken out of the pxmoh-bowl, and which had 
produced the ocean of broth. Whilst pulling the vile morsel 
to pieces he proposed a general glass of wine. I certainly 
expected the deiLoious Verelst madeira, instead of which 
I sipped at some rot gut Lisbon, which with much ceremony 
he himself took from a cellaret that stood in the comer 
of the room, the bottle not being half full. 

As the Major could not help perceiving we did not seem 
to relish his wine, he commenced an harangue upon the 
abuses of Custom House officers, by whose mfamous tricks 
he was disappointed in the pleasure he intended of treating 
us with his famous East India madeira. “ However,” said 
he, “ I hope to recompense you by my port, which is deemed 
excellent by all my friends.” I directly proposed tasting it. 
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Ho ordered his Swiss to bring the “ Vin rougo.” The man 
going to the cellaret brought forth a bottle containing just 
three glasses, one of which being offered to mo 1 angnly 
said I was not in, the habit of drinkiiig stale bottoms of 
bottles, and refused to take it, my brother following my 
example. The Major thereupon began to abuse tho poor 
Swiss who, shrugging his shoiQders, simply observed he only 
obeyed orders. In a few minutes a fresh bottle of common 
tolerable port was brought, of which I took half a glass, 
for not having had anything to eat I felt no inclination to 
drinh, and waited the approach of tho string-twirled bit of 
mutton which in due time came forward, and of which I got 
a sin^e bone. 

In the midst of this extraordinary scene of meanness and 
penury our host seemed perfectly satisfied, nor made the 
least apology either for the scantiness or quality of his meal. 
A piece of mild Gloucester cheese being brought, through its 
aid I was enabled to drink another glass of port. Tho bottle 
from the industry of the master being nearly emptied, he 
loudly called, “ Du Via,” but after repeated similar calls 
no Vin ” appearing he rung a little hand-bell that stood 
by him on the table. The ever-reody Swiss obeying the 
summons, was desired to bring more wine, when, after a 
pause and doubtful look, he whispered his master, who 
immediately exclaimed aloud, “ Your neglect, sir, is un- 
pardonable,” at the same time pulling his purse from his 
pocket and taking therefrom half a orown which he gave 
the man, observing to me he always purchased his port 
jresh and fresh from the Devil tavern, because it was 
near his chambers and they always sent the best of 
wines. 

This systematic meanness was more than I could bear. 
I bounced up, seized my hat, and saying it was out of my 
power to wait the arrival of a second bottle, departed, my 
brother and the other gentleman immediately following 
my example, Even the love of money that prevailed over 
every other consideration with Major Bourke did not quite 
reconcile him to our abrupt and sudden secession from his 
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entertainment, and I had subsequently reason to know that 
he sinoerely repented his scurvy treatment of ns. 

This dinner became the subject of general conversation, 
occasioning much wit and some ridiculous paragraphs in 
the newspapers, the women, too, getting hold of it. When- 
ever Major Bourke appeared in public a buzz went round of 
“ That’s the mutton broth Bengal Major,” “ The scrag 
Major,” “ The famous madeira Major,” and other phrases 
of a similar nature which greatly mortified him. 

Upon leaving Major Bourke’s chambers, I proposed 
adjourning to a tavern in order to get some dinner, which 
being agreed to by my fellow-sufferers we walked to the 
Devil in Fleet Street, where we speedily sat down to an 
admirable soup, a dish of fine fresh fish, and high-flavomud 
venison, washing the whole down with a plentiful allowance 
of very tolerable darot, more than once dri nking to the 
amendment of our late host’s table for the benefit of any 
future unfortunate guests he might have. 

In September Mordaunt took Charlotte to Brighton, and 
I consequently once more occupied my rooms at my father’s 
in St. Albans Street. Returning from a tavern dinner 
about two o’clock in the morning, I found one of my sister’s 
large and elegant parties just breaking up, and was then 
introduced to the Duke of Hamilton, Sic Watts Horton, 
Mr.Loraine Smith, and Mr. Macpherson,the last of whom was 
upon the eye of going out to Bengal in the Supreme Council, 
he afterwards becoming Governor-General and a Baronet. 
Previous to retiring to my chamber, my sister particularly 
requested that I would dine at home the next day, as Major 
St. Leger was to be of the party and she much wished me 
to meet him. Having previously promised my brother that 
I would go and dine with him at Richmond that day, I 
made an apology for not keeping my engagement and 
mentioned the reason, upon which my brother also deter- 
mined to tliue at home. He had taken a great dislike to 
St. Leger, which he marked by sulkiness and ill-humour, 
scarcely uttering a word except to answer the questions 
directly addressed to him. The company consisted of 
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Major St. Leger, Mr. Campell, now Lord Cawdor, and Harry 
Greville. Notwithstanding my brother’s sulky fit wo spent 
a pleasant day and were very morry. 

On Mordaunt’s return from Brighton Charlotte sent for 
me to say she was resolved to leave Mordaunt, and requested 
I would take her under my protection. This I with pleasure 
acceded to. She then begged I would not say anything 
about it until our return to Drayton, when she would oom- 
munioate her intention to Mordaunt and come back to 
London with me. Upon our arrival at Drayton he was, 
if possible, more surly than ever, continuing so the whole 
day. After supper Charlotte abruptly told him she intended 
leaving him the next morning and no longer to submit to 
his brntahty. This made him outrageous. Seizing a knife 
from the table, he swore with the most horrible oaths that 
rather than permit her to quit his house he would bury it 
in her heart, and from his action and manner I really ex< 
peoted him to put his throat in execution. I therefore 
instantly placed myself between him and Charlotte, re- 
minding him that even insamty would not prevent his boing 
hanged should he commit murder. He abused me in the 
grossest terms, insisting upon my leaving his house. Having 
armed myself with a poker I sot him at defiance, spoke my 
sentiments of him with great freedom, and told him I 
would not stir unless Mrs. Barry accompanied me. The 
perspiration ran down his face in streams from rage, and I 
actually thought he must have died with passion. 

At Charlotte’s most earnest entreaty I consented to 
leave the house that night and wait at Uxbridge until I 
heard from her. I accordingly, after again cautioning Mor 
daunt, declaring I would make liinn responsible to the law 
for any act of violence, left Drayton and went to an inn at 
Uxbridge. The next day about noon, just as I was dispatch- 
ing a messenger to her with a letter, I received a note from 
her, saying Lord Peterborough had called with another 
gentleman to take Mordaunt to Windsor ; that previous 
to going he had with a drawn sword at her breast com- 
pelled her to swear she would not leave the house during 
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his absence, but that she could not consider a promise 
so obtained at all binding upon her, therefore requested I 
would send a post-chaise lor her. Ordering one immedi- 
ately, I went myself in it to Drayton, took her in and drove 
to London, carrying her at her own desire to her sister 
Nancy at Mr. Van’s in Park Lane. After a short consulta- 
tion with her sister, we three sallied forth (Van being upon 
duty at the Tower) in search of lodgings, as Charlotte was 
determined no more to enter those in Queen Ann Street, 
they having been taken by Mordaunt, After looking at 
several, we fixed upon an excellent first floor in Upper 
Seymour Street, Portman Square, where Charlotte and I, 
after getting her trunks from Queen Ann Street, took up 
our abode and slept that night unmolested. 

The next evening being that on which Vauxhall closed, 
Charlotte and I drove there about nine o’clock. One of the 
persons we saw upon entering the gardens was Mordaunt, 
in company with Lord Peterborough and a large party of 
young men of fashion. To our utter amazement he took 
not the least notice of either of us during the whole time we 
continued there, which was until near one, when we re- 
turned home. Between three and four I was awakened by 
loud and repeated knocking at the street door, and before 
I could get on my clothes one of the servants had opened 
the door, when I heard the voices of several persons, es- 
pecially Mordaunt’s and the servants’, the latter strongly 
remonstrating against their going upstairs. By Mordaunt’s 
language I knew he was drunk. 

Charlotte, much terrified, entreated I would not go out 
of the room. As, however, I felt that would encourage 
the party I instantly unlocked the bed-chambor door, when 
I met Mordaunt, Lord Semple, and two other young men 
in the regimentals of the Guards upon the stairs. Address- 
ing the strangers, I desired to know the meaning of such an 
outrage upon a gentleman’s private apartments. Mordaunt 
instantly replied, “ Oh, damn him, never mind him ; he 
has got my woman away from me and, by God I he shall 
now give her up.” Lord Semple interrupted him, saying, 

n.— 3 A 
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“ For ehame, Captain Mordaunt, yon have deceived us and 
thereby led us to the oommission of an. impardonahlo 
oftence.” And, turning to mo, his Lordship made the 
handsomest apology for the intrusion of himself and two 
friends, which they had been led into from Captain Mor- 
daunt’s telling them the house belonged to a female friend 
of his who had plenty of girls with her. To this I observed 
the more his Lordship knew of Mr. Mordaunt' the more 
occasion he would find to blush for him and to feel ashamed 
of his conduct. The three gentlemen then by main force 
compelled Mordaunt to go downstairs and leave the 
house, he oursing and swearing that he would put me to 
death. 

As whenever Mordaunt committed excess, which was fre- 
quently the case, he always visited Seymour Street, making 
a noise and riot at the house door, I considered it necessary 
to put a stop to it, and therefore determined upon his next 
attack to get a constable to carry him before a magistrate. 

A few nights after Mordaunt ’s violent attack in Seymour 
Street, Charlotte having asked Mr. and Mrs. Grant to dine 
with us, we four went to the opening for the season of Covent 
Garden Theatre. We had not been long seated in one of 
the green boxes when Mordaunt entered. Being more than 
half drunk, he was as usual exceedingly abusive, ojffensive, 
and troublesome, whereupon I, with the utmost composure, 
assured him that if he did not desist and instantly leave 
the box I would break every bone in his body. Grant, too, 
at the same time loudly execrating his behaviour, he retired, 
but at the door of the box he called out, " Hickey, although 
you have treated me scandalously Ul, by God 1 I cannot 
bear to see you the dupe of that double-faced Scotch pedlar 
Jemmy Grant, who, after benefiting by your generosity in 
various ways and partaktcg of your hospitality for upwards 
of a twelvemonth, has now ordered his servants to refuse 
you admittance whenever you call at his house, andj not 
content with this, he abuses you wherever he goes as a 
thoughiiless, extravagant spendthrift." 

Heither Grant nor myself made any comment upon thid 
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speech at the time. It, however, struck me very forcibly, 
for I thought I had lately observed a change in Grant’s 
manner towards me. It also brought to my recollection 
having called several times in Colman Street without ever 
finding Grant there, which had never before occurred. 
Determined at once to ascertain whether there was any 
foundation for what Mordaunt had said at the play-house 
or not, I went the following morning to Grant’s. Upon 
knocking at the door the servant, who knew me perfectly 
well, said his master was out. I remarked that Mr. Grant 
was not in the habit of leaving home so early, but that as 
such was the case, and I wanted much to see him, I would 
wait his return, and I immediately opened the parlour door, 
where to the utter confusion of Mr. James Grant, he and 
his brother were sitting quietly at their breakfast. Address- 
ing Mr. Peter Grant, I apologized for my unseasonable in- 
trusion, shortly giving my reason for it, adding that I was 
sorry to find there was but too much foimdation for what 
Captain Mordaunt had said, and that his brother James had 
acted towards me with a duplicity and meanness incon- 
sistent with the character of a gentleman. 

James Grant seemed confounded and quite at a loss how 
to act. After a very awkward pause he, in a hesitating, un- 
gracious manner, said, “ It was evident to everybody that 
knew me that I was hving in a style it was impossible I 
could support ; that he had been credibly informed I had 
already applied to several persons with whom I had only a 
slight acquaintance to borrow money from them ; that his 
situation in life as a merchant, a West India agent, and 
citizen of London, of course everythiug depending upon 
his moral character and conduct in life, made it extremely 
indecorous for biTn to be seen constantly in public places 
with a set of dissipated and extravagant young men, nor 
could he afford to advance to me, or any other who lived 
beyond their means, cash to support a system of incon- 
siderate foUy ; that for these reasons he was free to acknow- 
ledge he was desirous of dropping the intimacy that had 
subsisted between us, although he should never cease to 
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entertain the most sinoere regard for me as an old and 
esteemed friend.” 

Extremely mortified at ench an avowal from a man who 
had been my constant companion and, as Mordaunt truly 
observed, a participator in all my absurd and ill-bestowed 
hospitality, I spoke my sentiments respecting his conduct 
and what he had just declared in pointed and contemptuous 
terms, and lamenting that it had ever fallen to my lot to 
have any intercourse with so despicable a being as I con- 
sidered him, walked out of his parlour and house. Finding 
his servant waiting in the passage, 1 said, “ You have 
been under the necessity of telling several falsehoods lately ; 
though relieved from anything of that sort in future on my 
aooonnt, I fear in the service of such a man as your master 
you wiU always be liable to similar culpability.” The man 
oiviUy bowed, but made no answer. 

This unhandsome behaviour of Grant’s had the good 
effect of making me turn my thoughts to the actual state of 
my finances, upon examining which 1 found I had only 
remaining in my banker’s hands about two hundred pounds, 
and three hundred and fifty odd from the Bengal agents, the 
balance of salary due to me. Besides this 1 had a claim 
upon them for the extra expence I had incurred by pro- 
ceeding from the Cape of Good Hope in a Butch ship, which 
measure I had adopted solely with a view to expedite the 
object they had sent me to Europe upon, this expence 
amounting to upwards of eight hundred pounds. 

These united sums I fiattered myself would prove sufS.- 
oient to send me and my darltag Charlotte off to India in 
the month of Becember, the dear girl having declared that 
her very existence depended upon my consenting to take 
her out with me. I immediately wrote to the agents, 
saying that as my further attendance upon the business 
of the petition was unnecessary, I requested they would 
settle my accoimt, which I enclosed, as I proposed em- 
barking for India by the first ship of the season. After a 
lapse of several days they wrote me to say that as the 
committee in Bengal had not furnished them with any 
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instructions or authority to defray any charges relative to 
tny voyage to Europej and having a very small sum remain- 
ing in their hands, they could not venture to take upon 
themselves the paying me the eight hundred pounds I de- 
manded, ■without a previous reference to Calcutta. 

This was a thunderstroke to me, for having entered into 
no ■written engagement with the committee, nor having any 
possible means of enforcing payment from Messieurs Irvine 
and Touohet, I felt myself remediless. I therefore told 
Charlotte my situation, and the absolute necessity there 
was for our retrenching every kind of expense forthwith. 
I can safely and conscientiously affirm that from that day 
the dear girl never expended an unnecessary guinea upon her 
o^wn account and, as far as lay in her power, prevented my 
incurring any expense that could he avoided. 

Having prior to my unpleasant explanation ■with Messieurs 
Irvine and Touohet respecting money matters engaged to 
go upon a party into Oxford with Van, Nancy Barry, 
Harvey Coombe, and a few others, we, in the month of Octo- 
ber, set out upon it, and after spending ten days very cheer- 
fully at Chapel House and stopping at Oxford two days 
to visit the different colleges, and see all the curiosities of 
that seat of learning, returned to London and began directly 
to make preparations for our departure to Bengal. 

Upon going to the India House to make enquiries about 
a passage, and afterwards for the same purpose to the 
Jerusalem coffee house, I had the mortification to find that 
as three of His Majesty’s regiments were that season going 
out for the further security of the Company’s possessions 
the whole accommodation of their ships was exclusively 
kept for the officers belonging to those regiments, and that 
it would consequently be impossible for me to obtain a 
passage. Not^withstanding this unfavourable circumstance 
I deemed it right to make every effort, and therefore applied 
to several commanders with whom I was acquainted, saying 
I wo^uld submit to any inconvenience to get out. AU ex- 
pressed their inclination to oblige mo, but declared the im- 
practicability of accommodating a lady. Captain Thomson, 
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of the CakuUot, with whom I had been intimate, said 
he had given up his own cabin to tho Major of one of the 
regiments for himself, wife, and daughter ; that ho undor- 
stood the lady to be in so precarious a state of health as to 
make it doubtful whether she would bo able to proceed 
on the voyage, and if she did not ho promised me tho apart- 
ment, observing that her going or not must be decided in 
ten days. 

The morning after returning from Oxfordshire, takiiig 
a ride in Hyde Park with Charlotte, we there met Mordaunt, 
who directly turned his horse and followed us up and down 
as long as we stayed, but did not offer to speak. At night 
we went to the play, where we again found Mordaunt, and 
being intoxicated he became violently noisy, abusing both 
Charlotte and me in the most blackguard manner. He at 
last became so troublesome that three or four gentlemen, 
offended by the interruption to their entertainment, forced 
him out of the box. We saw no more of him at tho theatre. 

Returning home we supped and retired to rest. About 
three o’clock in the morning I was rousod from sleep by 
a tremendous noise at our room door, and I soon hoard 
Mordaunt calling me by name with all sorts of opprobrious 
epithets. I immediately opened the door that went into tho 
drawing-room, which I had scarcely entered whon ho made 
a blow at me with a thick stick he had brought with him. 
Luckily, he missed my head which he aimed at, but severely 
bruised my shoulder and arm. I instantly grappled him, got 
him down and belaboured him with his own stick until he 
roared for meroy, soreeching out, “ Murder I Murder ! ” 
This brought up the master of the house, who summoned 
the ■watch, and Mordaunt was carried off to the round-house. 

I then leamt that Mordaunt had made his servant riug 
the street door beU until Preskini got up to see what was 
the matter. The fellow said he had brought a letter from 
Oaptaia Thomson, of the Calcutta Indiaman, for me, which 
was of the utmost consequence and required an immediate 
answer. Preskini thereupon called up one of the maids to 
str&e a light, whioh being done he opened the street door. 
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when Mordaunt rushed in, knocked the poor Italian down 
flat in the passage and ran upstairs, followed by tho maid 
with the light, she crying out, “ Thieves ! ” 

In the morning I went to the Watch House and found 
Mordaunt had procured bail and was gone home, but so 
maimed and hurt they were obliged to carry him in their 
arms to the sedan chair that conveyed him away. I heard 
nothing more about the gentleman for fom days afterwards 
when Captain Grey, of tho Dragoons, called upon me, as he 
said, at the request of Captain Mordaunt, who was still con- 
fined to his chamber from the ill-treatment he had received 
from me, and for which he required me to name time, place, 
and weapons, to give him satmfaction. I told Captain Grey 
I was ready to comply with Ms desire if after hearing my 
statement he, as a gentleman, would say I ought to do so. I 
then related aU that had occurred on the night of Mordaunt’s 
brutal attack upon me at my own lodgmgs, at wMoh Cap- 
tain Grey was quite confounded, declared I had done no 
more than such infamous conduct deserved, and that I 
should have been completely justified in the opinions of all 
mankind had I put Mm to death at the moment. He then 
expressed his sorrow at having given me the trouble of an 
explanation, wMoh he had been led to by the gross and 
ungentlemanlike misrepresentation of Captain Mordaunt, 
whose acquaintance he should drop in consequence, after 
telling him the discovery he had made of Ms falsehood. 

A wook after this visit of Captain Grey’s, Mr Van called 
in Seymour Street to say that Mordaunt had suddenly dis- 
appeared, no person knowing wMther he was gone to, 
though many to their coat knew he had left debts to a large 
amount unpaid. The general opinion seemed to be that he 
had got on board an American vessel, but upon further 
enquiry I discovered that he had gone as fast as four post- 
horses could convey Mm to Margate, at which place he 
hired a small smuggling cutter to carry him over to Ostend, 
where he engaged a passage to India in a Danish sMp that 
had touched at that port for the purpose of receiviug him 
and other English passengers. I am free to confess I felt 
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happy at thus getting rid of a man who had been a great 
grievance to me, and who never faded to annoy me some 
way or other when his sphit woe raised by excess in wine. 

Soon after the opera opened for the winter. I accom- 
panied Oharlotte to it, and in the pit recognized my quon- 
dam acquaintance, Commodore Richardson, who behaved 
so shabbily relative to our proposed journey to Ireland. 
He was dressed in his full Bengal marine uniform, which 
from its gaudiness, being covered with lace, and two im- 
mense rich bullion epaulettes, at that time not used in the 
British Navy, drew aU eyes upon him. Upon seeing me he 
had the assurance to come up and address me with the 
utmost familiarity, presenting his hand. I mustered the 
most contemptuous look in my power, and without maldng 
any answer or taking the least notice of his proffered hand, 
turned my back upon him, to the infinite entertainment of 
several young coxcombs that witnessed the scone. 

Captain Thomson now wrote me a letter, expressing his 
concern that it would not bo in his power to give me and 
Mrs.Hiokey(f or Charlotte had dropped the name of Barry and 
assumed mine) a passage to India, the Major ho had before 
alluded to, with his family, having determined to embark 
on board the Oahutta. He very civilly assured me that 
could he have anyhow oontrived it he should have felt 
much pleasure in having ua as shipmates, but it was un- 
practicable. 

I now began to feel seriously alarmed lest I should lose 
the season altogether, and was thereby rendered very 
miserable. In the midst of my anxiety I one day dined at 
Mr. Plnmer, Senior’s, where, mentioning the extreme diffi- 
culty I found about a passage and my apprehension that 
I should ultimately fail in procuring one, Mr. Plumer said 
under such oiroumstanoes he would advise me to go to 
Lisbon, from which place I might find frequent opportunities 
of proceeding to India in as fine ships as any in the world, 
and have spacious cabins. He further observed that he had 
many esteemed friends in Portugal to whom he would give 
me letters of introduction, and he was oertain I should 
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in every respect find it an eligible way of getting to India. 
I at once determined to adopt that mode. He likewise 
told me that the end of tho year would be the proper tiiniA 
for me to proceed to Lisbon, the earliest Portuguese shipr 
sailing between the 16th and Slst of January. CharlotU 
was delighted with this arrangement. 

We spent the short period we had to remain in London 
as gaily as possible, attending the theatres, and every other 
public place of entertainment. 

Mr. Plumer gave me the warmest letters of recommenda- 
tion to Messieurs Home and Sill, De Visme and Penry, 
Sir John Hort, the Consul-General, and Messieurs Mayne 
and Company. From other friends I obtained letters to 
the Honourable Mr. Walpole, the British Ambassador, 
Mr. Paisley, Mr. Koster, and several other respectable mer- 
cantile houses at Idsbon. 

As I found Mr. Plumer, in some of his letters, had men- 
tioned me as a married man, I told my Charlotte thence- 
forward we must pass everywhere for man and wife, and 
having had most convincing proofs of her sincere attach- 
ment to me, of her uncommon sweetness of temper and 
many estimable qualities, I proposed making her really 
so by going through the marriage ceremony. But this she 
peremptorily refused, observing that she was already as 
happy as woman could be ; that should she avail herself of 
my generous offer and I at any future period repent of what 
I had done, it undoubtedly would break her heart. She 
therefore begged that she might still depend upon my dis- 
interested love, which she felt confident she never should by 
any aot of hers deservedly forfeit. From that hour I con- 
sidered myself as much her husband as the strictest forms 
and ceremonies of the Church could have made me. 

Towards the end of the month of December one thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-one, upon another review of my 
private affairs, I found only a few pounds remained in my 
banker’s hands. I therefore once more applied to the 
agents. Messieurs Irvine and Touohet, on the subject of 
my disbursements in getting home from the Cape of Good 
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Hope, but I had iio better success than on the former occa- 
sion. The agents, however, who admitted they thought me 
hardly dealt by, of their own accord offered to advance me 
bhe sum of one hundred pounds upon my own security, 
which they accordingly did, and I granted my promissory 
note for the repayment thereof within three months after 
my return to Oaleutta. 

Although this one hundred pounds furnished me with 
the means of paying off several small demands, I well knew 
how inadequate it was to clearing me from all debts and 
enabling me to prosecute my Lisbon scheme. I therefore 
stated my unpleasant situation to Mr. Thomas Plumer, son 
of the gentleman I have above mentioned, and brother to 
my Madras friend, Mr. HaU Plumer. This Mr. Thomas 
Plumer is now, and has been for upwards of four years, 
His Majesty’s Solicitor-General. Upon receipt of my letter 
he also advanced me one hundred pounds upon my bond, 
payable in Bengal. 

Although the much-loved original was to accompany me 
to India, yet I was desirous of possessing a good portrait of 
my dearest Charlotte. She had presented me with one 
painted by Engleheart, which I thought did not do her 
justioe, besides being a stiff, formal picture. This made 
me wish to have one by Cosway, then in high reputation 
as an artist, and very deservedly so. I therefore called to 
ask if he oould oblige me by taking a miniature likeness in 
the course of a few days, I being upon the eve of leaving 
England. He replied that he never had been so deeply 
engaged in business, or so much teased by persons pressing 
for their pictures as at that period, nevertheless, as he 
really wished to oblige me, and saw a peculiar character of 
countenance in Mrs, Barry of which he was sure he should 
Buooeed in making a superior picture, he would for once 
in his life act a deceitful part by shutting himself up and 
refusing admittance to anybody under the plea of illness, 
until he had completed the work. He requested she would 
dome and sit to Tiim the following morning. I accordingly 
accompanied her, and was much amused by observing the 
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progress of the picture, soon perceiving that he would Ttiftlra 
a beautiful thing of it. Fresldm who, since Charlotte and I 
came together, always dressed her hair, did so upon this 
occasion in the most fashionable and elegant style, so much 
so as to draw from Cosway the remark that he never had 
seen a finer head of hair. 

After Charlotte had sat twice we, one morning upon our 
return from riding, called at Cosway’s in Berkeley Row, 
not with any idea of her then sitting again, she being in 
her riding-habit, but merely to see the progress he had made 
during the preceding day. The weather being uncommonly 
clear and fine for the time of year, we had taken so long a 
ride as to put her quite in a glow, and she looked remark- 
ably well. Some of her curls having blown loose, she had 
taken off her hat and was standing before a glass arranging 
them when Cosway entered the room. He gave a start of 
surprize, exclaiming, “ Good God 1 what an alteration for 
the better. I declare on my honour I should not know you 
for the same woman. Come here, come along with me this 
moment, just as you are. No more dressed head, powder, 
or pomatum. I never saw such a change, so now is the time 
to show you off to advantage.” Then presenting his hand 
he led her into his painting room, rubbed out the elegantly 
arranged hair, and drew her exactly as she then sat before 
me, making as he had truly promoted one of the most 
beautiful pictures I ever beheld, the likeness being inimit- 
able. After sitting full three hours, I saw evidently that he 
was greatly delighted with it himself. With some difficulty 
I prevailed upon bim not to touch it any more, feeling 
satisfied it could not be improved and might be hurt by 
attempting at a higher finishing. I would willingly have 
carried it away at that time, but that he would not hear of, 
saying he must touch the drapery a little, besides which he 
was too proud of his performance not to bo desirous of show- 
ing it to a few persons who were real connoisseurs. A week 
afterwards I received it from Oosway, and it has ever since 
been my inseparable companion. 



CHAPTER XXVIl 

TO LISBON WITH CHARLOTTE 

I T now became necessary that I should leave England. 

I therefore fixed upon the 1st of January, 178S, for my, 
departure for Falmouth, being to embark at that place for 
Lisbon, and arranged my matters accordingly. As no one 
of my family, except my brother, knew of the attachment 
that subsisted between Charlotte and me, consequently 
oould have no idea of my intending to tako her out wi1h 
mo to India, I was the more sohoitous to keep that secret, 
which roquirod some management. After consulting with 
Charlotte, it was agreed that I should proceed to Exeter 
without her, but wait hor joining me at that city. 

Being rather short of ready cash, an indispensable requisite 
for travelling, I was under the disagreeable necessity of 
leaving Mr. Cosway and a few other ereditors unpaid, my 
unsettled debts not exceeding altogether one hundred and 
fifty poimds, the whole of which I discharged with interest 
in a few months after I reached Calcutta. 

As I always had a particular dislike to formal leave- 
taking (which I believe I have already observed), instead 
of waiting to breakfast in St. Albans Street the morning 
of the 2nd, as I told my sisters I should do, I ordered a post- 
chaiBe at midnight of the 1st, into which I and Nabob got. 
Thus, at the time my family imagined me to be fast asleep 
in my own room, I was dashing away at the rate of nine 
miles an hour towards the western extremity of our sea-girt 
island. For stealing off in this manner I had, by letters, 
many severe reproaches from my sisters. But my father 
and brother admitted they thought me right in avoiding 

364 
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a distressing and unpleasant scene, always better shunned 
than oonrted. Through life, at least since I became to a 
certain extent my own master, I have made it a rule to 
quit those persons I loved, when doomed to separate, with- 
out announcing the precise hour of departme. 

Poor Preslrini, who had no doubt but that he should 
accompany me to India, was thrown into sad grief upon 
my telling him it could not bo. The fact was that having 
received intimation of the enormous expense attending 
a residence in Lisbon, I was compelled to reduce my estab- 
lishment, an additional servant being a matter of serious 
importance. Previous to my leaving London, however, I 
took him to old Captaia LarMns, father of tho then Com- 
mander of the Wanm Hastings, and who had always been 
very kind to me, and this worthy man promised me to pro- 
cure a passage for him on board one of the Company’s ships 
the following autumn. 

About nine o’clock in the morning of the 2nd I breakfasted 
at Whitchurch in Buckinghamshire, fifty-seven miles from 
London, proceeded that day to Bridport in Dorsetshire, 
where I slept, and the following morning arrived at Exeter, 
one hundred and seventy-three mUes from the capital. 
I took up my abode at the new hotel / a term then little 
known in England, though now in general use, every little 
dirty cofiee-house in London being dignified with the name 
of hotel I 

Having ordered a chicken and steak for my solitary 
dinner, whilst it was preparing I sallied forth in quest of 
Doctor Carrington, the Dean of the Cathedral, for whom 
I had a letter of introduction from a nephew of his, who was 
an old associate of mine, and one of the senior clerks in the 
Secretary of State’s office. I foxmd the Reverend Dean at 
home in an excellent mansion, who received me very kindly, 
pressing me much to stay to dinner, which I declined, expect- 
ing to see my dear girl every hour, but I promised to wait 
upon him the next day. 

Whilst prosing over a newspaper without knowing one 
word I read, about eight o’clock in the evening my Charlotte 
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arrived, greatly fatigued, not having taken any xolroshmont 
or stopped, but to change horses, tho whole journey. She 
was attended by a favourite female servant who had hved 
with her three years. She was one of the most beautiful 
creatures I ever beheld, accomplished far beyond her 
station, and, as Charlotte assured me, strictly virtuous, of 
a delicate form, with a little constant cough that I thought 
bespoke consumption, and so it unfortunately proved. Had 
her life been spared she would, I am convinced, have been 
soon advantageously married in India. 

That night was one of the happiest of my life, having the 
quiet, undisputed possession of the woman I almost adored, 
who had proved the warmth of her affection for me by 
saoridoing country and friends to bear me company to a 
burning and unhealthy climate. 

Whilst sitting at breakfast with my amiable partner the 
next morning, I received a very polite note from Dean Car- 
rington, saying he had that moment hoard of Mrs. Hickey’s 
arrival and entreating her company also at dinner. Before 
I could write an answer, the Dean and his lady wore an- 
nounced, politely coming to visit us, and thus did my 
Charlotte for the first time appear in a oharaotor nature as 
well as education intended her for, and which during the 
remainder of her short life she filled with credit to herself 
and me, becoming the admiration of everyone who knew 
her for her sweetness of temper and elegantly easy manners. 

At the hour appointed we went to the Dean’s, who intro- 
duced us to three grown-up daughters, ail good, fine young 
women. They, as well as their mother, were delighted with 
Mrs. Hickey, and before they parted that night urged her 
most kindly to endeavour to prevail upon me to leave the 
hotel and reside with them during our stay. Tho Dean in- 
formed me that the post of that morning had brought 
intelligence of four packets having all sailed together from 
Ealmouth in the afternoon of the 2nd ; that it was therefore 
certain no other would be dispatched for six weeks to oome^ 
and as Ealmouth was at ail times a very disagreeable place 
ioi a strange'r to reside in we had better remain for a mdnth, 
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at least, at Exeter, whioh he hoped to render pleasanter 
to us than the former town could be, as he was sure his wife 
and daughters would do everything in their power to make 
it so. Upon joining the ladies they attacked me with en- 
treaties to continue at their house, but as I conceived I 
ought not to accede I declined, saying, however, I felt the 
kindness of the ofEer and that for our own sakes they should 
have as much of our company as they could desire. 

In consequence of what the Dean had told me I deter- 
mined to foUow his advice by remaining where I was, but 
in order to avoid all risk of disappointment limited my stay 
to half the period he had mentioned, that is, three weeks. 

The Dean and his family showed us as much Triud ue sp as if 
we had been friends of long standing. Every day some new 
amusement was adopted, and we were introduced to several 
charming families between whom and the Dean’s mutual 
hospitalities were exchanged. Thus time glided away im- 
perceptibly until the day of our departure arrived, to the 
mutual regret of all parties. On the 24:th of January a 
melancholy crying scene took place between the ladies, 
from which I tore my Charlotte away, placing her in a 
post-coach and four, and we drove off. I certainly never 
felt so sincere a regard for a family with whom I had so 
short an acquaintance as I did for the Dean’s. 

I hoped and intended to reach Falmouth the same night, 
but found the roads so extremely rough and bad my pro- 
gress was slow. The days, too, being very short, I thought 
it most advisable to stop at Saint Miohaers, eighteen miles 
short of our destination. There we slept in the most wretched 
of hovels, though by the sign before the door announced to 
be an mn and to afford eniertainmeTU for man and horse. 

Having no inducement to stay in so poverty-stricken a 
house, we left it early in the morning, by ten o’clock 
arriving at Falmouth, This is a corporate town, and I will 
be bold to say the most despicable one hi His Majesty’s 
dominions. The post-boys, being left to make their own 
selection, drove us to the Eng’s Arms, which they asserted 
to be the best house in the place. All 1 can say is that if 
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such was tho case, Tjad indeed was the best. Neither victuals 
nor drink, except cf a kind that would have disgraced the 
lowest ale house, could I procure, yet in one point they un« 
doubtedly supported tho name of an uin, I moan the ex- 
orhitanoo of charges. 

Mr. Holt, of the India House, having given me a letter to 
the Company’s agent, in the afternoon of the day of my 
arrival, having ascertained where ho lived, I went to deliver 
it. His name was Bell. Upon reading the letter I gave him, 
he expressed the highest respect and regard for Mr. Holt, 
to whom he said he lay under great personal obligation ; 
that it would therefore afford him much satisfaction to 
show every attention to any friend of his, and he bogged I 
would command his best services. Upon my mentioning 
the circumstance of having slept the preceding night at 
St. Michael’s, he observed that it was unlucky that I had 
done so, a packet having sailed for Lisbon at eight o’clock 
that morning, This I thought an unfortunate oommonoo- 
ment of my journey and future voyage, but repining at 
what could not ho remedied being useless, I did not montion 
it to Mrs. Hickey. 

In my conversation with Mr. Boll I complained of the 
inn I was lodged at, whereupon ho recommended mo to 
go into private lodgings, by which I should seouro comfort- 
able apartments for sitting in and sloeping, though not 
mend the eating part, as I should be obliged to get my sup- 
plies from the iim, the townspeople and innkeepers having 
snob an understondmg that no private person or tradesman 
would ever allow a lodger to have anything dressed at home. 
Mr. Bell then very politely attended me to an exceedingly 
neat and weU-furnished first floor at a turner’s shop directly 
opposite the King’s Arms, of which I took immediate pos- 
session. 

Mr. Bell, being a married man, invited us to spend the 
following day with him, where we were handsomely enter- 
tained, The party were delighted with my Charlotte’s 
singing, an accomplishment she excelled m, her voice hemg 
both sweet and melodious At this dinner I met Oaptam 
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Smith, an old post-captain of the Royal Navy, distinguished 
by the nickname of “ Boolwaggey ” from a ridicnlouB song he 
frequently sang in which that word was often repeated, and 
with peculiar drollery. 

At Mr. Bell’s 1 was likewise introduced to Captain Todd, 
Commander of the Haiiover, a Lisbon packet which, being 
next in rotation we, of course, should embark in. Cap- 
tain Todd told mo he had no doubt of sailing in ten days or 
a fortnight at furthest. 

On the 30th of the month, I was agreeably surprized 
at being addressed by a tall, well-looking young man, who 
introduced himself to me as an old and intimate friend, 
but as I had no recollection of him he told me his name 
was Daniel Hoissard, and that wo were schoolfellows at 
Streatham. I then recognized him as one of my favourites 
at that Academy, though grown quite out of my knowledge. 
He had just arrived from London on his way to Lisbon, 
where he was established in business, being a junior partner 
in Paisley and Company’s firm. As he was remarkably 
fond of music and hhnself a proficient ho was excessively 
pleased with Mrs. Hickey’s powers in that way, and except 
at the hours of rest was never away from us. Independent 
of his musical talents, he proved a great acquisition to us, 
possessing a fund of good-humour with great vivacity. 

The weather being favourable we made excursions about 
the neighbouring country, our first being to the romantic 
and beautiful residence of Sir John St. Aubyn at Mount’s 
Bay. It is erected upon a high rock surrounded by the sea, 
except at nearly low water when it might be approached 
over a hard sandbank for full half a mile. The tide being 
in when we visited it we were conveyed across in a com- 
modious boat. The house is splendidly furnished, and the 
views in every direction uncommonly grand. Upon the 
summit of the rock, projecting over an abyss of several 
himdred feet, a rude seat without front or back is cut. The 
person who attends to show the place tells the visitors 
that whoever sits in that seat, if a lady and unmarried, will 
always have the command over her future husband, and 
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the same of a bachelor and Ms wife. Ko one of our party 
chose to taJke the seat. Indeed, it is awful and tremendous 
to look at, and in my opinion extremoly dangerous to effect, 

Out next jaunts wore to Truro, Ponryn, and Redruth. 
At the latter little village we got as nice and comfortable a 
dirniRT as over I sat down to, which we all three did complete 
justice to. Lastly, wo went to the Land’s End, wMoh being 
upwards of thirty mUes from Falmouth wo started at seven 
in the morning and had a very pleasant day. We dined at 
the small village of Trevascan upon delicious fish. 

During my sojourn at Falmouth a packet arrived from 
the West Indies, in wMoh came young Georges, a smart 
boy, at that time a midshipman belonging to the Admiral’s 
ship on the Jamaica station, he having been obliged to return 
to Europe from bad health. His father was brother-in-law 
to Sir Ralph Payne, and his family were upon the most 
intimate terms with mine. Hearing there was a Mr. Hickey 
in the town, he called at my lodgings and was rejoiced to find 
in me an acquointanoe. Being short of cash, I supplied him 
with sufficient to procure a scat in the stage for London, 
wMch Ms father repaid me with many thanks while I was at 
Lisbon. 

On the 10th of February, having received notice that we 
should sail the next day, I immediately sent off our baggage 
to the Hanover. Early in the morning of the 11th we 
embarked, Mr. Hoissajd accompanying us. The wind 
dying away, it was night before we got clear of the har- 
bour. About eight a strong gale sprung up, which drove 
us at so quick a rate that at daylight in the morning of the 
16th we made the Rock of Lisbon, passed over the baf at the 
entrance of the Tagus by noon, anchoring in a couple of 
hours afterwards dose to the city. Our passage from Fal- 
mouth was said to be one of the shortest that had ever been 
known. 

Lisbon forms one of the grandest spectacles imaginable 
from the river, and must strike a stranger with astonishment 
by its grandeur. It stands upon seven different hills, con- 
stituting a sublime and romantic scene. 
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Mr, Hoiesard proved of material service to us by his local 
knowledge, procuring far superior accommodations for us 
than we should have been able to get for ourselves. Going 
on shore in the first boat that came alongside the packet, 
he returned in little more than an hour to say he had 
engaged apartments that he hoped we should approve. 
Taking us on shore, he conducted us to a noble mansion 
standing upon the point of a lofty hill called Buenos Ayres. 
It commanded a full view of the city itself, of the river and 
vessels innumerable sailing in every direction, with a distant 
view of the bar and ships out at sea. The house was kept 
by an old Irish widow, named Williams, and admirably 
well calculated she was for the situation, filling it with equal 
advantage and credit to herself and satisfaction to her 
guests. I had a suite of spacious rooms leading from one 
to anothef , consisting of a capital dining hall, a handsome 
apartment for breakfasting, and superb drawing-room to 
receive company in, besides two lesser ones, an excellent 
bed-chamber, with dressing-room and all other requisites, 
the servants’ chambers being over ours and communicating 
thereto by a private staircase. Nothing could be more 
commodious or elegant than the whole of the establishment, 
but the expence was enormous, and considerably increased 
by the necessity of keeping our own table, it not being 
customary for ladies to join the general mess. 

Our feUow-passongers in the packet were a Portuguese 
gentleman, Mr. Hoissard, and a Miss Nancy Spottiswoode, 
a clever, intelligent girl, daughter or niece, I forget which, 
of an eminent attorney in London. Her father being appre- 
hensive she had symptoms of decline, sent her off to a milder 
climate, which was recommended by the faculty as the 
most likely to prevent a serious attack. 

Mrs. Hickey suffered a good deal from sea-sickness, 
though not so much as sho expected. Having a strong gale 
the whole way, right aft, with a very rough sea, the motion 
of the vessel was extremely violent, but we ran at a pro- 
digious rate. 

On the sixteenth I delivered my letters, and was very 
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kindly received by all those to whom 1 carried introductions, 
but more especially so by the lovely Mrs. Walpole, wile of 
the British Ambassador, the two Miss Sills, sisters of a paxtner 
in Home’s mercantile house, and the amiable family of 
Wardens. 

The second day after our arrival we received at least a 
dozen invitations to dinners in succession, commencing 
with a sumptuous one at His Excellency the Honourable 
Mr. Walpole’s. The next was an equally splendid one 
at Sir John Hort’s, then at Mr. Mayne’s, Mr. Home’s, 
Mr. Snis’, Mr. Warden’s, Mr. Koster’s, Mr. Paisley’s, 
Mr. Penny’s, fee. At Sir John Hort’s we had some excellent 
music, both vocal and instrumental. Sir John sang with 
great taste, and entertained us highly, singing some charm- 
ing duets with a Miss Cole, though when they first struck 
up I could hardly preserve my gravity. Sir John being a 
man of six feet two inches, very thin, and upright as an 
arrow. Miss Cole a diminutive little creature of about four 
feet and a half. The piece they commenced with was, 
“ Drink to me only with thine eyes and I’ll pledge thee with 
mine.” Nothing could be executed in a more masterly 
style, but the contrast in the figures. Sir John towering 
some feet above his fair companion, upon whom ho literally 
looked down most languishingly, was superlatively ridicu- 
lous, constantly exciting risibility from the auditors. 

At Mrs. Williams’s hotel at the time of our arrival were 
lodged the Earl of Winchelsea, to the astonishment of all 
who knew and had seen him during his iUncss, just recovered 
from what the physicians had pronounced a lost case, a 
Qonfirmed and immovable decline, or consumption as 
generally called. In the next suite of apartments to mine 
was Mr. Mundy, Member of Parliament for Derby, his lady, 
a sister of hers. Miss MesnU, and Mrs. Mesnil, their mother, 
with two children of Mr. Mundy’s. This was a very amiable 
family with whom we spent many happy days. They had 
visited Portugal in the hope of benefiting Mrs. Mundy’s 
health, who, though without any acknowledged disease, 
was in a delicate state. Whilst we remained at Lisbon she 
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certainly improved in health, but I -was sorry to hear after- 
wards relapsed and died the ensuing winter in the South of 
France. 

There were also several other male invalids, all of whom 
assembled every morning in the oofiee-room, a noble apart- 
ment sixty-five feet long by thirty-six wide, commanding 
in two different directions the grandest prospects in the 
world. Here I usually employed an hour or two daily in 
reading Enghah and other newspapers and admiring the 
beautiful scenery from the windows. It was, however, a 
great drawback to my amusement to observe several of the 
invaUds daily sinking into the grave, yet notwithstanding 
this was too evident to every person who looked at them, 
the viotims themselves seemed unoonsoions of their danger. 

I could not help feeling extremely interested for one very 
elegant young man who stood in this class. His name was 
Richardson, only two-and-twenty years of age and in pos- 
session of a large estate in Devonshire. His patriotic zeal 
had induced him to take an active part in training a newly 
raised corps of Militia, in the performance of which duty he 
exposed himself to more hardships than he had strength of 
constitution to bear, sleeping in a tent in damp and swampy 
situations, which produced first cold and cough, then ten- 
dency to consumption. The physicians, pursuing the 
customary routine, began their operations at his own house, 
then ordered him to Bristol hot wells, and finally to Lisbon, 
where he had been two months when we arrived. He grew 
gradually weaker and weaker, so much so that at last he 
with difficulty could crawl from his bed-chamber to the 
oofiee-room assisted by the arm of his servant, yet, although 
reduced to that miserably languid state, and having become 
an absolute skeleton, he thought nob of death. On the con- 
trary, he talked with confidence of future plans that he 
intended carrying into effect, remarking that as he did not 
tbinlr he had derived any material benefit from the climate 
of Lisbon he would return home for the summer months, 
and if it proved necessary that he again should move he 
would try Italy, and this he said at a time when I used to 
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look at him with the most anxious alarm from actually 
expecting every moment to behold him fall from his chair 
a corpse. When we had been at the hotel about a month, 
his servant, entering his room to open the window shutters 
one morning, found him laying half out of bed, his head 
on the floor, quite dead, and he must have been so some 
hours, the body being cold and stiff, 

Mr. Hoissard telling me a carriage was an indispensable 
requisite at Lisbon, I hired one by the month. In form 
it was like an English one-horse chaise, had a hood with 
curtains to draw close in front, two wheels, and a pair of 
horses which were driven hy a ooaohman who sat upon a 
small box just above their rumps. Altogether it is an easy 
and pleasant enough conveyance. Contrary to the rule 
observed as to driving with us, the Portuguese always 
keep the right-hand aide of the street or road, the reason for 
which I never could learn. 

The first time that Charlotte and I went abroad in this 
vehicle the driver, upon turning out of a narrow lane into 
a handsome square, suddenlystoppod, and drew our curtains 
quite close. He then quickly descended from the box, 
falling upon his knees in the midst of tho mud and dirt. At 
that instant we heard a loud singing, when peeping through 
a round glass about the size of a crown-piece I perceived a 
procession of priests, one of whom bore aloft a figure of our 
Saviour upon the Cross. Each priest had a lighted wax 
candle in his hand and all joined in a solemn dirge. I ob- 
served every passenger knelt down whilst the procession 
passed, devoutly crossing themselves. Carriages of every 
description likewise stopped. When gone hy to a distance 
of about one hundred yards, our coachman opened the 
curtains, resumed his seat, and, crossing his breast with his 
finger, drove on. 

I afterwards learnt that this was called the elevation of 
the host, a ceremony frequently occurring in Cathoho 
towns, and that all persons, no matter how high his rank, 
are bound to stop and kneel as the procession passes. I 
was further told that had any of the fanatical priests or 
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even the common people seen, or anpposed, we were within 
the carriage we should have been compelled to get out and 
kneel like the rest, and probably have been iosulted for not 
haviug done so of our own accords, and this was the reason 
the coachman had shut us up, that his carriage might be 
imagined empty. 

At the time we reached Lisbon everybody was complain- 
ing of the weather being uncommonly cold, and, indeed, we 
felt it so owing to the spaciousness of the apartments, with 
immense large windows and doors, and no chimneys, as it 
very rarely happens that the want of a fire is felt. Upon 
getting out of bed in the morning of the 19th (of Pobmary) 
and looking out of window, I was greatly surprized to see 
the ground and tops of buildings covered thickly with snow, 
a circumstance Mrs. Williams said that had not occurred 
for forty years before. The Catholic clergy, with their usual 
bigotry, declared this phenomenon portended some dire 
calamity to the kmgdom, to avert which and appease the 
wrath of an offended God every church in the city was 
immediately opened and prayers offered for pardon and for 
mercy. 

In consequence of my complaining of the sharpness of a 
keen northerly wind, our considerate landlady directed her 
servants forthwith to fix in our sitting-room a stove exactly 
HimilaT to those used in the cuddies of East India ships during 
the winter. The funnel passed through one of the panes of 
glass in a window, but as it failed in performing its function 
the smoke beat back, soon filling tbe room and almost 
suffooating us. This obliged us to open a window, making 
our alternative to be either perished with cold or smoke- 
dried and choked. 

On the 17th, Mr. Nathaniel Bateman, a member of the 
Board of Trade in Bengal, arrived. His object in visiting 
Poringal was, like mine, to obtain a passage from thenco to 
tbe East. Having bad a slight acquaintance with him in 
Calcutta in the year 1778, we now renewed it, and agreed, 
if possible, to proceed on board the same ship. Upon 
making enquiries upon the subject, we had the mortification 
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to learn that no Indiaman would soil at tho soonest in less 
than three months, sad nows for mo whoso cash ran very 
low. Being without remedy 1 endeavoured to make the 
best of tho matter that Oharlotto might not discover my 
cause of uneasiness. We therefore spent our time gaily, the 
mornhigs in viewing tho curiositios of the city, contem- 
plating the numerous mementoes that still remained of the 
horrid devastations made by tho fatal earthquake in 1756, 
and the remainder of the day in pleasant society. We also 
went upon parties formed by Mrs. Walpole or Mrs. Warden 
to the different Royal palaces and principal noblemen’s 
castles, especially those of Cintra and other beautiful spots 
within twenty miles of the capital, these excursions being 
made in carriages, on horseback, and donkeys (asses), the 
latter animals being exclusively for the ladies’ uso. 

One of the greatest attractions for strangers, and which 
we went to view, is the famous and stupendous aqueduct 
of Alcantara, which conveys a fine stream of oxcollont 
spring water through two lofty mountains and over a wide 
and deep bottom of a valley to tho heart of Lisbon. Tho 
height and width of the centre arch over tho said valley 
is said to be such as to admit the largest ship in tho British 
Navy completely rigged, and with every sail sot, to pass 
under it. This magnificent work struck me with surprize 
and pleasure, while the dreadful havoo committed by the 
earthquake above alluded to created only melancholy re- 
flections. 

The churches in Lisbon are all magnificent and more 
splendidly decorated than those of any other country I 
have ever been in. We frequently went to hear high Mass 
at the church where the King, Queen, and aU branches of 
the Royal Family were present, sitting within a few feet of 
them. Their Majesties appeared wrapped up in their devo- 
tions, |)ut not so the Prince and junior branches, who seemed 
to bo much more engaged in looking at the strangers and 
making observations to each other than by their prayers. 

At the commencement of Lent the theatres, opera house, 
and every other place of public entertahxmeut were closely 
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shut, nay, with such rigidness was that religious season 
observed that not even a private dance at the houses of any 
English resident, or other foreigner, was permitted. After 
saying this it will hardly be credited, though strictly true, 
that under the idea of a sacred representation a ViTid of 
puppet show was countenanced and supported by the Court 
and churchmen, which abounded with scenes of the most 
offensive ribaldry if not absolute blasphemy. The story 
represented was the destruction of the world by the flood, 
with the history and proceedings of Noah, that personage 
appearing in froprm persona on the stage, and there enter- 
ing into terms of contract with the chief carpenter of the 
Eoyal dockyard to build the ark, in which Master Noah 
betrays a strong inclination to make a hard bargain with 
the mechanic. The dialogue throughout abounded with 
indecencies and the errantest balderdash stuff that ever 
was uttered. How so inconsistent a thing could be allowed 
I never was able to discover, not the origin of it. The 
strange and incongruous performance concluded by the 
Virgin Mary, bedizened with Jewels and a profusion of gold 
and silver ornaments, dancing a fandango with our Saviour, 
his head being covered with an immense full-bottomed peri- 
wig well powdered 1 

We had several very pleasant parties with Mr. De Visme, 
at a beautiful seat of his a few miles from Lisbon, where 
he entertained in a manner never surpassed and seldom 
equalled. The establishment was in every respect princely, 
the house a perfect cabinet, the grounds Itud out with 
peculiar taste, having in them aU the rarest plants of the 
European world and some even from Asia and America, but 
what delighted me was the songs of nightingales innumerable 
pouring out their sweet notes in broad daylight. Mr. De 
Visme told us he had been at great expense in enticing them 
by various stratagems to his woods, but had at last so com- 
pletely succeeded as to have their music for full eight months 
in the year. This gentleman was brother to the supercargo 
at China, of whom I have akeady spoken, 
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DETENTION AT LISBON AND THE START FOR INDIA 

O N the 20th of the month the Fhosbe frigate, commanded 
by Sir William Burnaby, arrived in the Tagua mth 
Commodore Johnston on board on his return from the Gape 
of Good Hope, after his successful attack upon and capture 
of a number of Dutch ships that had sought to shelter them- 
selves in Saldanha Bay, in which he gained more credit 
than by his disgraceful battle with the French squadron 
under Admiral Suffren in Port Praya Bay, and which 
occurred on his way out. The Commodoro loft the fleet that 
had been under his command to proceed to England with 
the prizes, whilst he, striking his pennant in the lino-of- 
battle ship, hoisted it on board the Phoebe and ran into 
Lisbon for the pmpose of marrying Miss Charlotte Dee, 
a flne woman, but rather masculine both in person and 
mind. 

It was considered very extraordinary that Commodoro 
Johnston should select Sir Wifliam Burnaby’s ship for such 
a duty, it being generally known throughout the fleet that 
they were not upon terms, so far otherwise that the Commo- 
dore had more than once threatened to bring Sic William 
to a court martial for disrespeotful and contemptuous treat- 
ment of him as his superior officer whilst upon actual service. 
On the other hand, Sir William denied the charge in pointed 
terms, avowing, however, without any sort of reservation, 
his contempt for the Commodore, and that he was deter- 
mined the moment he ceased to be his commanding officer to 
call him to a personal account for his tyraimy and ungentle- 
manlike behaviour towards him upon sever^ oocasions. 

378 



THE COMMODORE’S FORGETFULNESS m 

The day after the Commodore arrived he did me the 
honour of a visit, telling me my father was one of Ms oldest 
friends. He brought with him Mr. Henry Warre, who was 
second mate of the Seahorse Indiaman when I went out in 
hor in the year 1777, but was then first lieutenant of the 
flagsMp, and had the Commodore’s promise to get liim made 
a post-captain on their return to Eugla,u d, and he kept Ms 
word, Mr. Warre now being an Admiral. 

After sitting an hour with Mrs. Hickey and me, Warre 
whispered the Commodore, who thereupon looked at Ms 
watch, saying, “ You are right, Harry, and I thank you for 
reminding me, for I have been so well entertained here that 
I forgot what ought to be uppermost in my mind.” He then 
took his leave, going, as I afterwards found, from my 
lodgings to the English Ambassador’s chapel, where he was 
immediately joined in wedlock to the dashing Charlotte Dee. 

The same morning Sit WMiam Burnaby, to whom I had 
been introduced by my brother some years before, called to 
SCO me. Upon my mentioning the visitor who had pre- 
coded him, he gave me a long and minute account of his 
quarrels with Commodore Johnston, whom he abused in 
the most violent terms, declaring his determination to spit 
in his face when out of commission, wMch must happen upon 
his reacMng England, Captaia Sutton, who commanded a 
ship of Ms fleet, being resolved to bring him to trial for 
cowardice or something worse in the action with Sufiren. 
” But,” continued Sir William, “ I shall take good care to 
chastise Mm properly before Sutton’s attack. I’ll make the 
scoundrel fight me, for want of personal courage is not 
amongst his faults.” 

The wedding dinner was given at Mr. Walpole’s, all the 
principal FugliRb of the factory being invited by the Am- 
bassador. Mrs. Walpole had let my Charlotte into the 
secret, but I knew nothing of the occasion of the entertain- 
ment until I saw the happy pair there. Soon after the 
cloth was removed, the Commodore, addressing himself to 
Sir William Burnaby, said, “If your ship could be ready and 
it ’would suit your own convenience, Sir WiUiam, I should 
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wish to sail early to-morrow morning. ” To which Sir William 
with great formality replied, “ The Phoebe, sir, is always 
ready to perform the public duty. She can sail, if such he 
your order, in an hour, and waits only your direotions as 
commanding officer.” 

Mrs. Johnston, who was present at this short conversa- 
tion, directly said she could not leave Lisbon for some 
days, and therefore Sir William Burnaby need not hurry 
himself to prepare his ship. Whereupon the Commodore 
with considerable warmth said, “We must, my dear 
Mrs. Johnston, embark to-night and sail at daybreak 
to-morrow.” “ My dear Mr. Johnston,” retorted the 
new-made bride, “ I beg leave to assure you that I will 
neither embark to-night nor sail at daybreak, or at any other 
time to-morrow.” “ By God, madam,” said the Commo- 
dore, “ but you must and shall. His Majesty’s ship must not 
be detained at the caprico of any woman.” “ By God, sir,” 
replied the high-mettled damsel, "I cannot and, what’s 
more, I will not stir from Lisbon until it is my will and 
pleasure so to do. As to His Majesty’s ship and its being 
detained or dispatched, I neither know nor care one straw 
about the matter. Everything relative to her, I prosumo, 
depends upon you at present. She is your ship, but be 
pleased to reooUeot, sir, that I am your toife / ” speaking 
the last sentence in a very saroastio manner, intending, no 
doubt, to reproach him for his base treatment of a very 
respectable, accomplished, and worthy woman whom he 
had debauched when quite a child, who had borne him two 
sons, and conducted herself in the most irreproachable 
manner, being also an exemplary mother. It was notoriously 
known that he had over and over again promised to marry 
her. Even when setting out upon the expedition to the 
Cape of Good Hope he gave her his sacred word of honour 
to make her his wife upon his return. His squadron touch- 
ing at lisbon outward bound he there saw Mia fi Charlotte 
Dee, became desperately enamoured, proposed, was ac- 
cepted conditionally, that is, if he came to complete his offer 
on his way back from the Cape. He did so, as I have already 
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related, uniting himself to a bold girl young enough to be his 
granddaughter, thus to his eternal shame and disgrace for- 
feiting the solemn promise to the much injured mother of Ms 
children, a circumstance with wMch Miss Dee was said to 
be well acquainted. By this infamous conduct, however, 
he condemned Mmself to misery for the remainder of his lif e , 
his Portuguese bride proving as errant a termagant and 
tyrant as ever unhappy husband was tied to, and no human 
creature pitying him. They sailed for England in the 
frigate on the 24th of the month. 

About ten days after this unjust ooimeotion was effected, 
the expedition packet came in from Falmouth. She was 
commanded by Captain Brathwaite, a rough seaman of 
Herculean form, an old and intimato friend of Mrs. Williams 
who had for many years made it a rule upon liis arrival at 
Lisbon each voyage to give her a hearty kiss, and the 
same on his departure for England. I happened to be 
present when he entered the house. Walking up to the 
joUy hostess, he took her into his arms, giving her a warm 
embrace. The salutations being over, she cried out with 
great indignation, “ Would you believe it possible, my dear 
Brathwaite, that old vagabond rascal, that good-for- 
nothing Johnston, has married the tartar, Charlotte Dee, 
your favourite for the last twenty years, and has just carried 
her off with Mm to England ? " “ Has he, by God 1 ” 

replied Brathwaite. “Why, then, I sincerely hope, and 
make no doubt, ere long his forehead will be ornamented 
with as many antlers as there are piles,” pointing down to 
an embankment for a wharf that was preparing on the 
beach at the foot of the MU on wMch the hotel stood. 

In March I was introduced to Mr. Luis Barretto, a man 
endowed by nature with extraordinary talents and elegant 
address, though under the unfavourable circumstance of 
an extremely dark skin, indeed nearly black. He was the 
descendant of a Portuguese race that had for upwards of a 
century been settled with much orodit upon the coast of 
Malabar in the^ East Indies, and were aU opulent. Mr. Luis 
Barretto was bom under the British Government, being a 
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native of Bombay, at wMob place bo was brought up by his 
father. Being early initiated in trade, and being active 
and diligent in oommeroial pursuits, he, whilst yet a stripling, 
amassed considerable wealth, as had likewise an elder 
brother, Mr. Joseph Barretto, by similar means, with the 
highest reputation for integrity, at Calcutta, in Bengal, 
where he had established himself. The spirit of enterprise 
that had always predominated in Luis Barretto, induced 
him to engage in a speculation of vast magnitude. It was 
that of carrying on an exchange of produce from every part 
of Europe with India through the medium of Portugal, 
and under the flag of that nation, then at peace with all the 
world. But being well aware how jealous the French were, 
and the rigidnesswith which that rival of England scrutinized 
tho traffic conducted by neutral powers, he determined to 
use every possible precaution in order to avoid either seizure 
or suspicion. In the latter end of tho year 1781 ho purehased 
a ship called tho Hornby, constructed and built at Bombay 
under the immediate eye of the then Gov6rnor,who honoured 
it with his own name. A stronger or more oomploto vessel in 
every respect never was launched in any country in the world. 
Her burthen was upwards of eleven hundred tons . When he 
made the purchase she was nearly now, having boon ofl the 
stocks only a few months. He afterwards changed the name 
of his ship to that of The Raynha De Portugal, in compliment 
to the Queen. 

Mr. Barretto one morning took me on board the Baynha 
De Portugal, and a most commodious and beautiful ship 
I found her. In this vMt we were accompanied by a 
Mr. Moore, an English gentleman who had recently been at 
the head of the Company’s marine at Bombay,in whiohsitua- 
tion he had established his character as a first-rate seaman. 
After this visit to the ship I spoke to Mr. Barretto respecting 
his letting me accommodation for myself, Mrs. Hickey, and 
two servants, to India, which he said I might have, but that 
he should not sail for at least three months to come. 

I had now the misery to see the health of my darling 
Charlotte in a declining state, and that, too, without any 
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apparent cause, having no particular malady, yet she 
gradually fell away, entirely lost her appetite and spirits, 
and felt it unpleasant to move even from one room to 
another. I consulted Dr. Hare, the principal physician of 
the British factory, who had the reputation of being very 
skilful in his profession. After attending her twice a day 
for some time, trying a variety of medioines, though without 
advantage, he recommended me to change the air hy taking 
her away from Lisbon. Mr. De Visme, who happened to 
be visiting me when Dr. Hare gave this advice, immediately 
offered a country house of his about eighteen miles from 
the city, in, he said, as healthy a spot as any in Portugal. 
I accepted his polite offer. Two days after he sent us 
thither in one of his carriages with a confidential servant, 
who had orders to supply all our wants. We found it a 
romantic and beautiful situation, upon a small rise from 
the sea, from which it was not quite a mile distant. Char- 
lotte was delighted with everything about it, finding material 
benefit in four-and-twenty hours. She continued mending 
so rapidly that in ten days her health was perfectly restored. 
We therefore returned to Lisbon. 

Mr. Hoissard having heard of our return, came to invite 
us to two religious ceremonies which he said were well 
worth our attention. The first was on Maundy Thursday, 
when we saw the Queen, in commemoration of the humility 
of our Lord and Saviour, wash the feet of a number of poor 
persons, afterwards waiting upon them and supplying 
t.hftir wants during a dinner given to them in a large hall of 
the palace. 

The other spectacle was by far the grandest I ever beheld. 
It was a celebration of the Eosurreotion of our Saviour on 
Easter Day performed in the richest church of Lisbon. 
Aboiit eight o’clock in the morning of Easter Day Mr. Hois- 
sard conducted us to the church, where we were placed 
in a gallery that commanded the whole interior of the 
building. During Lent every •place of public worship is 
hung with black cloth, but the church we were in was 
peculiarly magnificent, the different altars and recesses being 
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hid from tho sight hy very full curtains ol hlaok volvot, 
daylight being totally oxoludod hy similar curtains, and 
the church faintly iUumiuated by largo wax candles in 
immense massy gold and silver stands. 

After the performance of a solemn High Mass, at the 
instant the Resurrection is supposed to take place, a small 
shrill beU rung amidst the most profound silence, no other 
sound being heard, when quick as thought, hke the best 
executed change of scene in a pantomime, the whole of the 
mourning furniture was drawn down, the curtains thrown 
open, a blaze of light from brilliant sunshine burst in upon 
us, and at the same moment an admirable band of music, 
consisting ol full four hundred performers, instrumontal and 
vocal, struck up a grand and sublime anthem. The effect 
is far boysBid my powers of description ; it actually made 
my blood thrill, seeming to electrify the whole audience. 
Many burst into tears involuntarily, while several ladies 
fainted. My Charlotte escaped with a good fit of crying, 
afterwards telling me she never could have had an idea of 
anything so awfully grand and affecting. I certainly never 
shall forget the impression it made upon me. 

On the 2nd of April two English frigates came in from 
Gibraltar : the Gerberus, commanded by Captain Maim, 
and the Apollo, Captain Hamilton. In the latter I found 
a former playmate and brother Westminster, a son of the 
famous Lady Ann Hamilton. Ho expressed sincere joy 
at the meeting and renewal of our acquaintance. In tho 
course of conversation I learnt that he had brought with 
him another esteemed friend of mine. Captain William 
Cuppage of the Royal Artillery, whom I had known from 
his early infancy as an 61eve and protege of Mr. Burke’s. 
My satisfaction in thus unexpectedly meeting Cuppage 
was considerably damped at seeing him a cripple, incapable 
of moving except by the aid of crutches. It arose from the 
explosion of a shell whilst he was upon duty in the garrison 
of Gibraltar, which carried away the fleshy part of his 
thigh, dreadfully injuring his leg also, so that the latter 
was contracted and drawn up into a position nearly hori- 
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zoutal. All the surgeons that had attended Mtti pronounced 
him lame for life, the use of that leg being irrecoverably and 
for ever gone. 

In this lamentable state Cuppage was going home with 
the forlorn prospect of being invalided. He was, however, 
more fortunate. The medical men of London did not deem 
it a desperate case. He was put under a course of fumigations 
and vapour baths, which had the desired effect. Within a 
twelvemonth he got the foot to the ground, and before the 
expiration of a second year regained the complete use of 
the leg. It was, however, considered as a wonderful cure. 
He has since been upon much active service, is now risen 
to the rank of Major-General, and walks as well as any man 
in England, without the least degree of lameness. 

Captains Hamilton and Mann, as well as Cuppage, were 
constantly with us, and with the addition of the lively 
Nancy Spottiswoode, who had perfectly recovered her 
health, we made a pleasant little party daily iu out apart- 
ments, clouded only by my dear girl’s again beginning to 
droop. The surgeon of the Apollo, a clever man, said he 
was convinced nothing would do ber so much service as 
a trip to sea, whereupon Captain Hamilton very kindly 
offered us his cabin if we would go to England. I had a great 
inclination to accept the offer, but she would not hear of 
it, apprehensive that it might interfere with the India 
voyage, upon which she knew my future welfare depended. 
In a fortnight afterwards the two frigates sailed. 

Mrs. Hickey continuing to decline, Dr. Hare told me 
confidentially he was convinced the climate of Lisbon was 
BO hostile to her that she would fall a sacrifice if she remained 
there. He also said, from what he had already seen, he 
feared the heat of India would never suit her constitution. 
This was grievous information to me, but upon receiving it 
I, vrithout hesitation, resolved that she should not accom- 
pany me to Bengal, and I broke to her the necessity there 
was for our separation. As I expected would be the case, 
she was at first extremely hurt, declaring my refusing to 
let her go with me would prove more fatal than any climate, 
u . — 2 c 
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that all she desired was to expire in my arms or nudor my 
protection. By argument and mild persuasion I at last 
prevailed on her, and she consentod to do whatever I re- 
quired. For this acquieaeonce I was in a groat measure 
obliged to the friendly interference of Dr. Haro, Mrs. Walpole 
and other of our acquaintances at Lisbon, who all exerted 
themselves to convince Mrs, Hickey of the necessity there 
was for our separation, at least for a time. I immediately 
engaged a passage for her and her servant on board the 
King Cfeorge packet, commanded by Captain Wauehope, 
who treated her during the voyage like a fond parent. 
Nothing oould exceed his kindness. 

Upon our arrival at Lisbon one of our first visitors was 
Mr. Thomas Hickey, a portrait painter, with whom my 
family had been acquainted and done him some service 
in his profession, but 1 had never before seen or heard of 
him. After introducing himself and mentioning the obli- 
gations he lay under to my father and brother, he told mo 
that he had been taken prisoner by the combined fleets of 
France and Spain on board an outward bound East India- 
man, in which he had embarked with an intention to follow 
his business in the Company’s sottlomonts; that having 
obtained permission from the Spanish Government to return 
to England, he had gone h:om Cadiz to Lisbon by land, in 
order to proceed from the latter place in a packet, but on 
his reaching Lisbon he had so much employment that he 
had remained there to very good ancount, had painted most 
of the English ladies and gentlemen, and was then engaged 
upon the portraits of several Portuguese of rank. He 
occupied four handsome rooms on the ground floor of 
Mrs, WiUiama’s hotel. 

When Dr. Hare pronounced the necessity of my Char- 
lotte’s leaving me, I applied to my namesake to paint her 
picture for me in oil colours. He made a good likeness, 
though strongly marked with the melancholy depicted in 
her oormtenance, at the time she sat, from the thoughts of 
parting. As she insisted upon having my portrait to take 
with her, I sat, he making an admirable representation of 
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me. HaTing promised my sister to send her my portrait 
from India, I thought the meeting TOth Hiokey afforded a 
good opportunity of being better than my -word. I there- 
fore got him to copy from Charlotte’s another of myself, 
and forwarded it also to my sister by her. 

On the 6th of May I took a melancholy and, as I really 
feared, a last farewell of her I loved more than anything 
upon earth. To attempt to describe the parting would be 
as impossible as useless. We were in agonies, our mutual 
friends at last carrying her away in a state of insensibility. 
I then looked the room door, and sitting myself down at 
the window fronting the water, watched first the progress 
of the boat that was conveying my adored girl to the packet, 
next the packet itself under sail bearing her rapidly away 
from me. So deep was my grief, and so lost was I in despair, 
that I attended not to repeated knocks at my door and 
summonses to dinner. I had no inclination to eat, all 
appetite was gone with the packet whose progress engaged 
my sole attention until, passing over the bar and hauling 
to the northward, she disappeared altogether. I then 
surveyed with the deepest interest every inanimate object 
that had ever engaged my Charlotte’s attention. In- 
voluntarily, as it were, I threw myself upon the couch 
on which she used to recline, and not an article of the 
furniture but became invaluable to me. At a late hour 
of the night I retired to my desolate, gloomy bedchamber. 
Oh, what a difference to what I had been used to feel on 
going to rest ! What a wretched, sleepless night did I pass 1 

At five in the morning I rose, fatigued, nay, exhausted, 
with a dry skin and feverish heat that I conceived must 
produce a severe iUness, but which was averted by the un- 
remitting attentions of Dr. Hare and the solacing exertions 
of a number of friends, especially Mr. Hoissard, who, in a 
manner, forced me abroad, taking me to Mr. De Visme’s, 
Mr. Paisley’s, and other houses. By slow degrees I became 
more reconciled to what was not to be remedied, but never 
enjoyed myself in society as thentofore. I derived the 
greatest consolation from passing two or three hours in a 
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morning \vith Charlotte’s favourite, Nancy Spottiswoode, 
until, all on a sudden, I thought I perceived a change in 
her reception, which became formal, cold almost to rude- 
ness, and she seemed anxious to leave me. Unwilling, in 
spite of appearances, to believe this possible, I mentioned 
my fears and my surprize to Mrs. Walpole, who instantly 
exclaimed, “ I wonder you have been so long discovering 
the baseness of the selfish, ungrateful hussy, who almost 
from the day of Mrs. Hickey’s departure began to speak 
disrespectfully of her, for which I, who knew how kindly 
and generously she had been always treated by that absent 
friend, and the number of valuable presents she had received 
from her, upbraided her for her shameful ingratitude, her 
want of eveiy honourable sentiment in endeavouring to 
injure the character of a person who had done nothing but 
load her with favours and kindnesses. The detestable, 
unfeeling httlo wretch is beneath your notice, and certainly 
shall never more enter my house.” 

Thunderstruck at what I heard, and at a loss to account 
for her acting such a part, I immediately wont to Nancy 
and aaked what she could mean by it. She had the further 
meanness and audacity to assort she had never uttered 
a word to the prejudice of Mrs. Hickoy, for whom she felt 
the utmost affection. 1 told her she was an infamous 
liar, in addition to her other vices, and cautioning her 
against exercising her malignant talents in future upon 
Mrs. Hickey, lest I should make a severe example of her, 
I left her weeping, more, I believe, from concern at being 
discovered in her infamy than from contrition for her fault. 
Prom that time I had done with the imp, never taking the 
smallest notice when we met. 

On the 21st of May I had the supreme felioity of receiving 
a letter from my dearest girl, dated at Palmouth, which she 
reached after a pleasant passage in eight days. She assured 
me the voyage had luetored her to health. She should the;ro < 
foie look out for the first ship that should sail for India, and 
epibark in it to join me, without whom she did not con- 
sider life worth holding. 
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At the end of the month I finally settled with Mr, Barretto 
for a passage on board the Raynha De Pofkigal by taldng the 
state-room, a spacious and excellent apartment opening into 
the great oabin, and having two ports and two large scuttles 
m it. Mr. Bateman also took a cabin in the steerage of the 
same ship. That gentleman and myself, at Mr. Barretto’s 
particular request, made a written application to the Portu- 
guese Minister in the Marine Department for his permission 
to proceed to Goa on board that ship, and we received a 
ready and polite acqtdeacence, also in writing. In a day 
or two afterwards Mr. Barretto brought two young men to 
my rooms to introduce to me as fellow-passengers, they 
having been recommended to his attentions by his valuable 
friend, Mr. Holmes. One of them was Mr. Kemp, going out 
as a mere adventurer, the other, Mr. Brown, appointed a 
cadet in the Company’s army on the Bombay establish- 
ment. Mr. Barretto, when he made these gentlemen known 
to me, said he should reject aU other applications, being 
resolved not to take any more passengers. 

On the 4th of June, while dressing to dine at the Am- 
bassador’s, it being our King’s birthday, I observed a vessel 
running up the river from sea with a Union Jack flying at 
her main-topgallant masthead, by which I knew it to be 
a packet. I therefore set out for Mr. Walpole’s in high 
spirits, hoping to get a letter from my darling. During 
dinner the dispatches were brought us, and with them a 
HiTiglfl letter. Walpole, looking at the direction, said to 
his lady, “ This is for you, my dear,” sending it round to her. 
Mrs. Walpole, after opening and reading it, made an apology 
for leaving her company for a few minutes and went out of 
the room. Upon her return, addressing the party, she said 
a much-esteemed friend of hers was just arrived fromEngland 
in the packet, and she had been giving directions for a 
carriage to go immediately to the ho1^ and bring her to her. 
Soon after this the ladies left the table. 

After we had been at the bottle about an hour, a servant 
came to the back of my chair and whispering me, said his 
mistress requested to speak to me. Astonished at such a 
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summons I followed the man out. At the bottom of the 
stairs Mrs. Walpole’s own female attendant received and 
conducted me up to her lady’s dressing-room, opening the 
door of which what was my amazement and agitation at 
my loved Charlotte’s rushing into my arms, bursting into 
tears, and the next moment insensible in a fainting dt. 
Mrs. Walpole, oonsideratelyawaro of some distressing incident 
from the unexpected meeting, had been secretly watching 
us, and, upon seeing Mrs. Hickey faint, appeared with 
hartshorn and all the usual remedies administered in such 
cases. By the application of these medicines she soon re- 
covered and was restored to composure. 

Charlotte then briefly informed me that after she left 
Lisbon she had found hciself so miserable that she resolved, 
no matter how fatal the consequences might prove to her- 
self, once more to rejoin and accompany me to Bengal, 
adtog these words that are indelibly flxed in my memory ; 
“ My dearest William, if I am doomed to die an early death, 
oh, do at least, I beseech you, let me have the consolation 
of knowing that I shall draw my last breath and heave my 
last sad sigh in yom? loved arms. Without you I cannot 
exist. Besides, my William, I can confldently assure you 
that my health is entirely restored ; I am as well as ever I 
was in my life.” I felt too happy, too much rejoiced, at 
once more being able to press her in my bosom to utter a 
syllable of reproach at her imprudent return, for such it 
certainly was, and although I kept my fears to myself 
I could not but feel alarmed for her life. 

After Charlotte’s recovery from the fainting flt, Mrs. Wal- 
pole left us alone for near an hour, when she again entered 
the room. Madly saying, “ Come, come, my friends, I have 
allowed your tke-ci-tUe to continue long enough. I shall 
now insist upon your both joining our party at supper and 
drinking a bumper of burgundy to the health of our 
Gracious Sovereign, after which we must all join in the 
merry dance.” Takmg a hand of each she led us to the 
room in wMch the company were assembled. All showed 
the most i^leasing attention to my dear girl, and after a 
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gay, oHeeriul evening we returned to our hotel in the 
Amhassador’s chariot. 

The following morning Charlotte introduced me to Mr. and 
Mrs. Pawson, who had come out in the packet with her, 
with a view to get a passage in a Portuguese Indiaman to 
Bengal, where they wore going to reside with a brother of 
Mr. Pawson’s who was in the Company’s Civil Service there. 
She likewise introduced me to Mrs. Aldus and a wild Irish 
brother-in-law, the lady being on her way to Madeira where 
her husband was a merchant. Charlotte told me that all 
these four had behaved to her during the voyage with the 
utmost Mndnesa, a sufhcient inducement to me to treat 
them with every mark of civility and gratitude in my power. 
My Charlotte had inet Mrs. Aldus at the house of a mutual 
friend in London, where they agreed to travel together to 
Falmouth, and did so to their equal gratification. 

I found my darling looking remarkably well, and she 
said she felt perfectly so, but expressed considerable anxiety 
and fears about her faithful servant, Harriet, whose cough 
was greatly increased, as was the languor and weakness, and 
she had a hectic flush in her cheeks, with a brilliancy of 
eye that I thought augured iU. Doctor Hare, whom I 
consulted, thought so too, but observed nothing oould afford 
her BO fair a chance of getting over the disease as a long 
voyage. He, however, acknowledged the ohanoes of re- 
covery were much against her. 

Upon mentioning to Mr. Bairetto Mis. Hickey’s unex- 
pected return, and that she and her servant would accom- 
pany me to India, he direotly gave me a small additional 
cabin adjoining my own for Harriet to sleep in, which would 
also answer the purpose of a dressing-room for Mis. Hickey, 

The weather now became as oppressively hot as I ever felt 
it in either East or West Indies, yet it did not prevent our 
excursions. We had a number of agreeable parties about the 
country in the vicinity of Lisbon, particularly to Mr. Wal- 
pole’s countjy villa, Mr. De Visme’s, Sir John Hort’s, and 
other equally oharming seats. 

In the middle of June Mr, Bairetto gave me notice that we 
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must embark on tbe 22ad, as he undoubtedly should sail 
at daylight of the 23rd. My espencoB at Lisbon had been 
groat ; I was obliged to borrow eight hundred pounds, pro- 
cured for me by Mr. Hoissard, for tho repayment of which 
I granted bonds, bearing an interest of ten per cent, pay- 
able in Bengal. 

Upon Mr. Bateman’s taking his passage on the Bayn^a 
Da Porkigal he proposed to me to join our stock and mess 
together. Mr. Barretto had previously informed us that the 
custom of the Portuguese service made it necessary for him 
to preside at the table of the Captain and officers. With 
pleasure I embraced Mr. Bateman’s oUer. He being a 
bustling, active man, which I, alas, never was, undertook 
the management and providing of every roqidsite. Each 
of us advanced two hundred pounds, for, with tho natural 
liberality of an Orientalist, he spurned at my calculation of 
paying in proportion to tho number of four which my 
family consisted of, insisting upon the propriety of tho 
table being between us. Tliis sentiment according with my 
own, and feeling that our situations reversed I should have 
acted in like manner, I yielded. 

Upon Mrs. Hickey’s return to Lisbon tho second time 
that unprincipled little jade, Haney Spottiswoode, hod the 
insolent boldness to call at our apartments, having 
previously ascertained that I was obsent. Finding my 
Charlotte at home, she had the effrontery to address her 
as if no duphoity, no ingratitude, had been shown upon her 
part, and my gentle and sweet girl, notwithstanding I had 
cautioned her against the arts of the insincere hussy, could 
not reject her proffered oivihties and her friendly professions. 
She therefore met her avowals of unceasing regard with as 
much warmth as if they had come from the heart. Un- 
luckily for the hypocrite, I arrived, when indignantly ask- 
ing how she dared enter my doors after what had passed, 
she stammered out she had called to see her Mend to whom 
she felt herself obhged. I replied she only rendered herself 
the more despicable in my eyes, and I had taken care to 
place her in a just light to Mrs. [lackey. She then departed. 
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Erom th&t day we saw no mote of her, though we heaid if 
she was invited to any party at which we were to be she 
always sent an excuse. 

The last ten days of our residence at Lisbon were spent in 
a round of entertainments given by our hospitable friends. 
Mrs. Aldus and her brother-in-law had, principally through 
the intercession of myself and Mr. Bateman with Mr. Bor- 
retto, obtained a passage to Madeira in the Raynha De 
Portugal, Mr. Barretto’s objection to receiving them solely 
arising from the possibility of his not touching at the 
Island if the weather proved boisterous, but the lady being 
wiULng to run that risk and we ofieiing them our table, he 
consented. 

We had agreed to dine on board the 22nd, but this was 
strenuously and successfully opposed by Mrs. Walpole, 
who insisted upon the whole party spending the last day with 
her. Mr. and Mrs. Pawson had made every efbrt to get on 
board our ship, but Mr. Barretto resisted them all, wishing 
to preserve his great cabin exclusively for Mr. Bateman, 
Mrs. Hickey, and myself. They therefore applied for and 
obtained accommodation in another ship, and sailed for 
India eight days prior to our departure. 

On the 22nd, having finally settled all my accounts, 
I sent Harriet, who continued in a declining state, with 
Nabob and our baggage, on board, Charlotte and myself 
going to dinner at the Ambassador’s, where we found most 
of the principal English inhabitants assembled to bid us 
adieu. We had a splendid meal, followed by a concert and 
ball in the evening, at which the beautiful Mrs. Walpole 
Mndly gave me her hand as a partner, and though dancing 
had never been a favourite amusement of mine so accom- 
panied it proved delightful, and I entered into the full 
spirit of it. This lovely woman, then in the prime of life 
and vigour of health, very shortly after wo left Lisbon, from 
neglecting what was at first only a slight cold, fell into a 
rapid decline that baffled the skill of the most emment 
physicians of Portugal and England, within a twelvemonth 
terminating in her death. 


II,— 3 c 3 
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Prom Mr. Walpole’s we went direct to the waterside, where 
ids barge was in waiting to conToy ns to the ship. At two 
o’clock in the morning we got on board and took possession 
of one cabin, where, notwithstanding the gicatness of the 
change, Charlotte and myself slept sound until awakened 
at seven in the morning by the Padre and ship’s crew 
chanting their matins at the altar which was close to the 
bulkhead of our apartment. The sound was grand and 
awful, occasioning in us both very pleasing sensations. 
Some of the voices were remarkably melodious. We had 
these prayers four times in the coarse of each day. 

Upon rismg and going up on deck, I saw an elegant- 
looking man walking up and down, who pohtely bowed to 
me, Mr. Rarretto soon after telhng me he was a French 
gentleman to whom be had given a passage at the particu- 
lar request of the Marquis de Pombal. Upon entering into 
conversation with him, I found he had resided many years 
in the East Indies, having been an olHcer of rank in the 
military service of different native Piinocs. Ho appeared 
to be perfectly acquainted with Asiatic pohiios, possessing 
a strong natural understanding which had boon highly cul- 
tivated. Upon further aoquaintanoe I discovered he had 
encountered many grievous misfortunes, and had been 
cruelly treated by those who, if honour or conscience hod 
bound them, must have acted very differently towards him. 
Various instances of the basest ingratitude had in some 
measure soured his temper, rendering him at times morose 
or peevish, nevertheless the scholar and well-bred man were 
always distinguishable in his conduct and behaviour. He 
was returning to Hindostan powerfully recommended by 
the Portuguese Glovemment, and with a hope of obtaining 
restitution from some of those persons who had defrauded 
him of hm just rights, I am sorry to say his name has totally 
escaped my recollection. 

On Sunday, the 23rd of June, 1782, we unmoored at 
ten o’clock in the morning, dropping down the Tagus until 
three in the afternoon, when the flood tide coming in and 
a fresh wind having been blowing all day direct from sea, 
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we were compelled to bring to a few miles below the Castle 
of Balaam. At five the wind suddenly shifting and becoming 
favourable, got up our anohor and made sail ; at sis passed 
the bar, soon after which we took a last view of the magnLB- 
oent oapital of Portugal, a city I left with considerable 
regret, having been received and treated there with the ut- 
most hospitality and kindness by many estimable persons, 
by some with an affectionate regard I never can forget. 
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"I have a lively reoolleotion of the very liveliest of menolis 
and of my longing when I olosed the first instalmenli of Williom Hickey’s 
autobiography for its sueoessor. Well, here is its saooessor, and I find 
upon olo^g it that increase of appetite has grown by what it fed on, 
for I am, if possible, yet more impabent for the promised third instalment.” 

2%e “ The cheerful imperturbable Hickey comes before us 

again with his alert oapooity for enjoying himself in any situation and 
any part of the ^lobe, his unaSeoted pleasure in good company, good 
wines and good dishes, and his charm of porsonality. Eiokey never loses 
bis self^respeot with all his freedom of living, and it is this sturdy independ- 
enoo of ehoraoter which makes him so engaging. The most remarkable 
incidents of this lively obroniole are the passage of the beautiful and 
abandoned Hmily Warren and the idyll of the still more beautiful Charlotte 
Barry. The love of William and Ohsrlotte is a perfect little novel of the 
eighteenth century.” 

Qlcugow Herald , — "William Hickey’s fasoinatingly interesting memoirs. 
It is impossible to do iustiae to this most deli^tfiu work, but it may be 
confidently affirmed list no reader who has been introduced to this 
inimitable picture of ei^diteenth-century life and manners will be other- 
wise than ardently impatient until the concluding volume is in their 
bonds.” 

Z>a% Telegraph , — “For sheer roUioldng enjoyment commend me to 
the second volume of the Memoirs of WUUam Hiokey ; bis advautnres 
are a source of perpetual pleasure to his readers. A tiiorou^y enter- 
taining volume." 

Boohmti . — “ They are full of material whioh the writer of eightoenth- 
century romanoea will find exceedingly useful: tiiey reveal the fact 
that their author was equipped with many of the talents of the first- 
rate novelist. These delightful memoirs.” 

Book Monffdy . — “ He is the greatest disoovery since Creevey, and his 
confessions re^ like a novel by Biohardson or Fielding. They have a 
Befoe-like talent of style. Other bookmen may envy their editor, but 
they will only oongratulate him on his editing.” 

The Speetator , — “ The Speotalor welcomed the first volume on aocoont 
of its human and historic^ interest and its fund of entertoimuent. We 
may say at onoe that in Volume H we have Mr, Hiokey at his liveliest 



and also in the teankeat laood of self -revelation. One is ohannud to follow 
him m his adventures He was a keen observer of men and tilings, a 
shrewd judge of ohacooter : he oesooiated witli many pooplo of worth 
and note and with few who hod not some points of human intorost," 

Weatmiruter Gatiette, — “A remarkably frank and vivid piotnre of 
eighteonth-oentiuy life in London and abroad, A second volume whioh 
has made its appearance is no less interesting than the first." 

Daily Ohrcmiele. — " A genmne eighteenth century vimetle, a human 
portrait of a man of fashion. He is perfeotly frank about everything. 
His ^leea, hie amonrs, his debts are all entered and yon learn to love him 
for his very failinga." 

Saotman . — " Brings before one in a human dooument of uncommon 
frankness the figure d a roystenng, bnokiBh, fashionable, etegont and fast 
young man of Uie period of Smollott's novels ; his book must always 
remam one of interest and unpoitanoe for a student of the ISnglish social 
atmosphere of the eighteenth oentnty." 

Mmahegter Guardian. — " A second melalment of a zestful book which 
has already caused onties to find analogies in Fepys, Scolding, Smollett, 
Defoe and Barry Lyndon : it is a lively performance.’' 

Daily New), — One of the happiest discoveries of recent years, Hickey’s 
autobiography has boon oompored to Smollett and indeed m its broeziness 
and variety it deserves the comparison." 

Sunday Evening Tdegram. — “ The first volume was rightly oooloimod 
as one of tho biggost literary finds of modem days. The second volume 
IB every bit as interesting as its prodsooasor. There is not a dull pago, 
and the light shown on life m fashionable olrolos in the middle of tho 
eighteenth century is as good as anything we have had slnoo the groat 
novelists of the period." 

Yorluhire Post.—" About as lively as anything to be found in Molding 
and Tobias Smollett. His adventures are lolatod with droll humour." 

Sunday Times. — "The seoend volume has as marvellous a resemblanoe 
to a Smollett romance as its predecessor — ^records irrogulor lovo intrigues 
a Peregrine Pickle never bettered, and has a wonderful study of almost 
insane jealousy.” 

SheffleU Telegraph. — " He has written so intimate a picture of the life 
of 1776 onward that hie book will Hve in literature with some of the 
greatest autobiographies." 

Sportman , — "In writing these memoirs he did the world a service he 
can hardly have foreseen. They rank with the best extant, not only 
P^yebut Benvenuto Cellini’s.’’ 

Country L^e , — ."The paetuxe of London in the middle years of the 
reign of Qeorge HI is inimitable.” 

Oudooh , — “ He is interested in everything and his interest makes every 
page interesting also." 

^ The Toiler. — “This new volume is equally os dehghtful, as amusiiig, 
as idteresting and (whisper it low) as indiscreet as the first volume." 

land and Water, — " As good reading as the first voliune, Bvery line he 
writes has an interest : it Is human and full of life, and much is of historical 
jatoe, These fascinating memoirs.” 




